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Foreword 


T he tremendous research and development effort that went into the 
development of radar and related techniques during World War II 
resulted not only in hundreds of radar sets for military (and some for 
possible peacetime) use hut also in a great body of information and new 
techniques in the electronics and high-frequency fields. Because this 
basic material may be of great value to science and engineering, it seemed 
most important to publish it as soon as security permitted. 

The Radiation Laboratory of MIT, which operated under the super¬ 
vision of the National Defense Research Committee, undertook the great 
task of preparing these volumes. The work described herein, however, is 
the collective result of work done at many laboratories, Army, Navy, 
university, and industrial, both in this country and in England, Canada, 
and other Dominions. 

The Radiation Laboratory, once its proposals were approved and 
finances provided by the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
chose Louis N. Ridenour as Editor-in-Chief to lead and direct the entire 
project. An editorial staff was then selected of those best qualified for 
this type of task. Finally the authors for the various volumes or chapters 
or sections were chosen from among those experts who were intimately 
familiar with the various fields, and who were able and willing to write 
the summaries of them. This entire staff agreed to remain at work at 
MIT for six months or more after the work of the Radiation Laboratory 
was complete. These volumes stand as a monument to this group. 

These volumes serve as a memorial to the unnamed hundreds and 
thousands of other scientists, engineers, and others who actually carried 
on the research, development, and engineering work the results of which 
are herein described. There were so many involved in this work and they 
worked so closely together even though often in widely separated labora¬ 
tories that it is impossible to name or even to know those who contributed 
to a particular idea or development. Only certain ones who wrote reports 
or articles have even been mentioned. But to all those who contributed 
in any way to this great cooperative development enterprise, both in this 
country and in England, these volumes are dedicated. 

L. A. DuBridge. 
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Preface 


T his volume describes the design of the various microwave circuits 
that have been used as mixers in the microwave region at the Radi¬ 
ation Laboratory. The mixers convert the microwave signal into a 
signal at a lower frequency, where conventional lumped-constant circuits 
and multiple-element vacuum tubes are used. For information con¬ 
cerning the design of a complete microwave superheterodyne receiver, 
of which the mixer is a part, Vol. 23 of this series is recommended. Low- 
frequency amplifiers of many types, for use fallowing the mixer, are 
described in Vol. 18. A complete treatment of ciystal rectifiers, which 
are the hearts of the mixers described in the present volume, is given in 
Vol. 15, Duplexing circuits often required in pulse radar, and the tubes 
used in them are described in Vol. 14. Low-level oscillators, which are 
used as local oscillators for the mixers, are treated in Vols. 7 and 11. 
Because the frequency of the local oscillator determines the sensitive 
frequency of the mixer, automatic frequency control has been considered 
to be closely related to the mixer; for this reason, the chapter on this 
subject by Eric Durand has been included in this volume. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank H. F. Webster for his cooper¬ 
ation in the design of the mixers developed at the Radiation Laboratory 
from 1943 to 1945, and Florence M. Carroll and Rosemarie Saponaro 
for their very great assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 

R. V. Pound. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

June y 1946 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


The term “receiver” is customarily applied to an entire device which, 
when connected to a source of radio-wave energy, converts the informa¬ 
tion conveyed by the radio wave into a form in which it is directly 
usable. By this understanding, a conventional radio broadcast receiver 
includes everything from the antenna to the loudspeaker. In a television 
receiver, the information is presented on a cathode-ray tube; in facsimile 
transmission, the receiver supplies energizing voltages to a suitable 
reproducing device. It is conventional to discuss the design of such a 
receiver as a completely unified system, because similar techniques and 
components are used throughout the receiver. 

The problem of design of receivers for microwaves, however, falls more 
naturally into two subdivisions: first, the design of components involving 
microwave techniques, and, second, the design of those involving more 
conventional, low-frequency techniques. Because these two categories 
of components are so widely different in nature, it has been thought 
advisable to treat these two aspects of microwave receiver design in 
separate volumes of this series, with the present volume restricted in 
scope to those components that involve microwave techniques. Volume 
23 of this series covers the details of assembly of the microwave and low- 
frequency components into a complete receiver unit for use in specific 
microwave radio systems. In addition, the details of amplifier design 
are covered in Vol. 18 of this series. The scope of the present volume will 
include a discussion of those components of a microwave receiver which 
involve microwave energy. 

If a transmission system from a receiving antenna is connected to the 
input terminals of an assembly of these microwave components, energy 
in a form to be treated with lower-frequency techniques is derived from 
the output terminals. There are many different ways in which such an 
assembly of components can be made, the choice being dependent upon 
the particular requirements that the receiver must satisfy. Since the 
experience upon which this volume is based is largely with receivers 
specifically designed for radar, by the Radiation Laboratory in conjunc¬ 
tion with outside companies, the emphasis will be rather heavily weighted 
toward the design of microwave components for this service. It is 
hoped, however, that the information will be found of value to those 
interested in the design of microwave receivers for other applications. 

1 
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1-1. Definition of Terms. —Before proceeding with a discussion of the 
properties of microwave receivers, it will be well to make specific state¬ 
ments as to the meaning of certain terms that will be used frequently in 
the following sections. Most of these terms are in common usage in 
radio practice, but they will be defined more generally here, in some 
cases, to make their application to microwave devices apparent. In 
other cases, a confusion exists in the meaning of terms, and their usage 
in the following sections will be clarified by these definitions. 

The conventional meaning of the term receiver has already been dis¬ 
cussed and this meaning will be used throughout the present volume. 
The classification may be begun by analogy to low-frequency techniques, 
and by the definition of those terms which have relevance to the present 
work. A conventional radio receiver usually begins with a radio-fre- 
quency amplifier. This term, abbreviated “r-f amplifier,” will be used to 
denote a device that reproduces at its output terminals a signal having 
the same frequency and modulation components as those impressed 
upon its input terminals, but at a higher power level. The r-f amplifier 
must be operative directly for signals at the frequency of the received 
wave, which means, for the present discussion, that it must be a micro- 
wave device. 

It will frequently be necessary to use the concept of “bandwidth” in 
the following sections. In a qualitative sense, this term will be used to 
mean the extent of the range of frequencies within which the particular 
device in question has a relatively uniform amplitude-response character¬ 
istic. The exact amount by which the amplitude response may vary 
within this band will be defined in a manner which depends upon the 
device in question. An exact definition of 11 noise bandwidth ” will be given 
in a later section of this chapter dealing with figures of merit for receivers. 

By the “tuning range” of a component will be meant the extent of the 
range of frequencies to which the component can be adjusted with uniform 
response. The question of tolerances arises in this connection and the 
specification of tolerances will be discussed when particular devices are 
described. If a component is tuned to a frequency within its tuning 
range, the magnitude of its response and its bandwidth should be sub¬ 
stantially independent of that tuning. 

Any microwave circuit which, unless it is retuned, restricts the tuning 
range of the receiver to a range less than that of most microwave circuits 
will be considered as a preselecting circuit. A tuned r-f amplifier would 
thus be a preselector—a concept which is in agreement with common 
usage at low frequencies. Also under this definition would be included 
any selective filter in the microwave section of the receiver which must be 
tuned as a part of the tuning procedure for changing the frequency setting 
of the receiver. 
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In conventional radio practice, the superheterodyne receiver is the 
most widely used and most flexible type of receiver. A fundamental 
group of components used in a receiver of this type is the group making 
up the frequency converter, often called simply the “converter.” This 
group of circuits can be defined as one that has the property of giving, 
at its output terminals, a signal containing the same phase and amplitude 
relationships among its components as those found in the signal impressed 
upon its input terminals, but having a center frequency differing from 
that of the input signal. As usually employed in a superheterodyne 
receiver, the converter changes the frequency of signals from the radio 
frequency derived from the antenna into a lower, or intermediate, 
frequency. In some applications, however, it is desirable to use a con¬ 
verter that increases the signal frequency. The bandwidth of a converter 
specifies the range of frequencies at the input terminals which will be 
converted into the same range at a different center frequency at the 
output terminals. 

The most common converter is one that combines a wave from a local 
oscillator with the signal wave in a “mixer” circuit. Because the com¬ 
ponent derived from the mixer is usually the difference, or beat, frequency 
between the signal and the local oscillator, an oscillator so used is often 
called a beating oscillator. In low-frequency practice, a tube containing 
elements that, when associated with the proper circuits, can be used as a 
mixer, as well as elements that can be used to form the beating oscillator, 
is termed a converter tube. A tube that does not contain elements to 
form a beating oscillator, but that does contain separate elements for 
the injection of signal voltages and for the injection of local-oscillator 
voltage, is called a mixer tube. Often, the two sets of voltages are 
injected on a single element after their superposition has occurred in a 
common circuit. The tube may then be considered as a detector, and 
for this reason the term “first detector” is often applied to this part of a 
superheterodyne receiver. 

A “detector” will be defined, therefore, as a device that produces in its 
output circuit a voltage that has a-c components derived from amplitude- 
modulation components of the wave, or superposition of waves, at its 
input terminals. In addition, there is a d-c component of the voltage at 
its output terminals which depends upon the averaged amplitude of the 
superposed waves at the input terminals. When a detector of this sort 
is used as a part of a mixer, only the a-c components in the desired 
frequency range are utilized. Since a detector usually consists of a 
device in which the currents induced are not linearly related to the 
exciting voltages, components of many other frequencies are also gener¬ 
ated, but these are not utilized. It is for this reason, however, that the 
element that functions as a detector can also be used as a harmonic 
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generator, since both functions are the result of its nonlinearity. A 
detector is used directly as a receiving element in nonsuperheterodyne 
receivers in which the incoming wave is converted directly from a micro- 
wave signal to a voltage containing only the modulation components. 

1*2. Effect of Type of Signal on Receiver Design. —The great majority 
of receivers for microwaves in present use are designed for the reception of 
signals consisting of pulses of short time duration. In applications such 

as pulse radar, the pulses are usually 
not longer than a few microseconds 
(10 -6 second) and in some cases are 
as short as one-tenth microsecond. 
An understanding of the factors that 
enter into the design of receivers for 
short pulses may be gained from the 
consideration of a single pulse of micro- 
wave energy, as shown in Fig.1T. 

If the amplitude of the pulse is 
taken as unity and its time duration 
as r, the pulse amplitude can be de¬ 
scribed as a time function which is 
zero for |f| > r/2 and is equal to 
cos(W + <t >) for |<| < r/2, where wo is 
2 t times the frequency of a continuous- 
wave signal that has been turned on 
at t = —r/2 and off at t = r/2. The term <#> is an arbitrary phase factor 
included for generality. The Fourier transform, g(u), for such a function 
is given by 



Fig. 


1-1.—Graphical representation of a 
rectangular r-f pulse. 


?(<*>) 


= ' P 

y/2w J _ 


cos (ccox + </>)e~’“ x dx. 


( 1 ) 


The limits of integration are —r/2 and +r/2 because the time function 
is zero everywhere outside this range. The result of Derforming the 
integration is 


gM = 


e ’* sin (w —wo) rj e ’* s ^ n + “0)2 


+ 




( 2 ) 


which shows that the postulated pulse or wave train contains frequency 
components extending infinitely far in both directions from w 0 /27r. If 
the carrier frequency, oio/2w, is large compared with 1/r, the second term 
in Eq. (2) is negligible, and the frequency components have amplitudes as 
shown in Fig. 1-2. 
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The response of a receiver to a pulse of this sort obviously depends upon 
the bandwidth of the receiver. A detailed discussion of this dependence 
is outside the scope of this volume. Suffice it to say that, usually, the 
optimum bandwidth is approximately the width of the principal maxi¬ 
mum of the frequency spectrum. 

The best width and shape for the 
bandpass characteristic of the re¬ 
ceiver depend primarily upon the 
degree of fidelity with which the 
pulse must pass through the re¬ 
ceiver and the sensitivity require¬ 
ments that must be met. In any 
case, most of the energy in the pulse 
is contained in the principal maximum. In order to receive most of the 
energy carried in pulses from 0.1 to 1.0 nsec in duration, the receiver 
bandwidths required are 20 to 2 Mc/sec. 

The effect of this requirement on the design of the microwave com¬ 
ponents must now be considered. Because the carrier frequencies 
concerned are usually from 3000 Mc/sec upward, it is apparent that a 
microwave component must have a loaded Q of 100 to 1000, for the 
bandwidths stated, before it begins to affect the receiver bandwidth. 
Circuits as sharply resonant as this are rarely encountered, and the band¬ 
width requirement for the microwave components is therefore seldom 
difficult to meet. On the other hand, it is relatively simple to achieve 
resonant circuits that are sufficiently sharp to obtain a certain degree 
of preselection, if desired. The bandwidth requirement affects the 
microwave receiver because it is so .small rather than because it is large. 
For a bandwidth of 2 Mc/sec, the receiver must remain stable in fre¬ 
quency to 2 Mc/sec in at least 3000—and perhaps as many as 30.000— 
Mc/sec. Thus a frequency stability of 1 part in 15,000 may be required. 
This would correspond to maintaining an ordinary broadcast receiver 
to within 50 cps at a receiving frequency of 750 kc sec. which requires 
some care. For this reason, automatic frequency control has become a 
standard part of almost all microwave receivers, and thus provision for 
it is an important factor in the design of microwave components. 

In receivers for radar service, the automatic frequency control is so 
arranged that the receiver is maintained at the local transmitting fre¬ 
quency, although this frequency may vary. Hence, in the following 
chapters, great emphasis will be placed on the various methods by which 
automatic frequency control of this kind can be achieved. There will 
also be a discussion of the various techniques that have been devised for 
absolute frequency control for receiver bandwidths of this order. An 
exception to the policy of excluding the discussions of low-frequence 



"a 


Fig, 1*2.—Fourier frequency transform of a 
rectangular r-f pulse. 
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circuits from this volume is made in the case of automatic frequency 
control. The low-frequency circuits used as a part of the frequency- 
control schemes are discussed in Chap. 7. The reason for including 
this discussion is that frequency control and stability are fundamentally 
connected with microwave oscillators and for that reason may be con¬ 
sidered a part of a microwave component. 

If microwave frequencies are ever to be used for transmission and 
reception of ordinary audio-frequency signals, and, therefore, conven¬ 
tional audio-frequency receiver bandwidths are desired, the frequency- 
stability problem will become of prime importance. It may then be 
necessary to maintain a receiver at an absolute frequency within 1 part 
in 10 6 or more. For this service, an entirely different approach to fre¬ 
quency control is required, and a certain amount of work in this direction 
has been done. Circuits developed for such purposes are fully discussed 
in Vol. 11 of this series because their major application, so far, has been 
in special laboratory equipment. 

Because most of the receiver components discussed in this volume were 
designed to operate in pulse radar, the effect of a “duplexing system” 
on their design will be prominent. A duplexing system includes those 
parts of a radar set which make possible the use of a common antenna for 
transmission of large signals and reception of weak signals at different 
times. Such a system makes use of the fact that the amounts of trans¬ 
mitted and received power are of very different orders of magnitude, to 
facilitate the flow of transmitted power to the antenna and not into the 
receiver, and the flow of received power into the receiver circuit. Because 
these duplexing components are of very great importance in the design of 
modern radar, and because an exposition of the problems and design of 
the many types that have been developed is a large task in itself, only a 
rudimentary discussion of their functions and general nature will be 
given here. For a complete discussion of this subject the reader is 
referred to Vol. 14 of this series where it is treated in detail. Because 
duplexing systems have had so great an influence upon the design of the 
microwave receiving components, however, it will be necessary to give a 
qualitative description of some of the more important types. 

1-3. Qualitative Discussion of Duplexing Components. —As stated in 
the previous section, the duplexer components form a unit that makes 
possible the use of a common antenna for transmission and reception. 
In pulse radar this is done by making use of the fact that transmission 
and reception are accomplished at different times and at different power 
levels. The great majority of the receiving components to be described 
have been designed to work with duplexers of this kind, but it might be 
well to digress for a moment to add a few words about the more general 
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class of duplexers with which transmission and reception may be accom¬ 
plished simultaneously. 

It is not the task of the present volume to discuss the desirability of 
common transmitting and receiving antennas, for this is certainly a 
question that must be decided for a particular system. At microwave 
frequencies, small but highly directive scanning antennas are usually 
employed and the exact alignment of two such antennas is not easy to 
maintain. In addition, the usual desire is for maximum directivity 
compatible with the available space, and, therefore, a single large antenna 
is more desirable than two antennas of half the area each. The further 
fact that this single antenna has twice the gain of the two smaller ones for 
both transmitting and receiving, makes the use of a duplexer, even with 
the loss of some transmitted and received power, definitely advantageous. 

A box representing a generalized duplexer is shown in Fig. T3. The 
box has three pairs of terminals. One of these pairs is to be connected 
to the antenna, one to the receiver, and one to the transmitter. For 
the best duplexing action the product of the available transmitted power 
sent to the antenna and the available received signal power delivered to 
the receiver should be as large as possible 
and none of the transmitter power should 
be coupled into the receiver. It can be 
shown that if the duplexer contains only 
linear circuit elements and if the received 
and transmitted frequencies are identical, 
the maximum value this product can have 
is 0.25. For example, if one-half the 
available transmitter power is radiated by the antenna, not more than 
one-half the available received signal power can be delivered to the 
receiver. This loss just compensates for the gain obtained through the 
use of a single antenna instead of two, each one-half the radiating area. 
Duplexers of this kind can be made up from such bridge circuits as the 
“magic T” and its equivalent circuits, described in Sec. 6-2. 

A duplexer for a radar system is different from this, in that simultane¬ 
ous transmission and reception are not required. In a radar system, the 
transmitted power is very high, and the prime requirement of the 
duplexer is that it protect the sensitive elements of the receiver from 
damage by this power. Because of the extremely fragile nature of the 
best receiver elements, great effort must be made to achieve adequate 
protection. An attenuation from 70 to 80 db is needed between the 
transmitter and receiver when the transmitter is actuated. This attenu¬ 
ation is realized through the use of a resonant chamber filled with an 
appropriate gas at low pressure. The resonant chamber is so designed 


Receiver 

o- 


Transmitter 




Antenna 

Fig. 1'3.—Generalized representa¬ 
tion. of a duplexer. 
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that a narrow gap exists between two posts. In the gap, the electric 
field is built up to a value considerably greater than that in the normal 
transmission line. If the field at this gap is less than sufficient to break 
down the gas by ionization effects, the resonator transmits an incident 
wave at its resonant frequency with little attenuation. Because the 
resonant frequency is adjusted to be that of the received signal, the cavity 
acts as little more than a preselection circuit for the receiver. The 
resonator is sometimes made up of a combination of several individual 
resonators and corresponds to a multituned circuit passing a wide band of 

From T-junction Flexible 



Fig. 1-4.—Cross-sectional view of * 1B27 TR switch. 

received frequencies. In this case, even its preselection action may be 
negligible. 

At the level of the transmitted power, the field in the gap of the 
resonator far exceeds that necessary to produce electrical breakdown, 
and an arc is therefore maintained at the gap for the duration of the 
transmission period. The principal field in the resonator at this time is 
that necessary to sustain the arc; thus, if the output coupling of the 
resonator to the receiver is sufficiently small, insufficient power is coupled 
into the receiver to damage it. Because the voltage required to strike 
the arc is always greater than that needed to sustain it, a somewhat 
higher power is transmitted for a very short time at the beginning of 
each transmission period. This power is called the “spike” power and 
has been found to be the part most likely to damage the receiver. Such 
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a resonator is called a TR switch, because of its function as a self-actuating 
transmit and receive switch. The design of this switch always involves a 
compromise between the leakage power that reaches the receiver during 
transmission and the attenuation suffered during reception. For a 
detailed discussion of this problem and for details of the design and gas 
content of the resonator, the reader is referred to Vol. 14 of this series. 
Fig. 1-4 shows a cutaway perspective view of a resonator commonly used 
as a TR switch. 

When the arc of the TR switch is firing, a wave incident at the input 
side of the TR cavity is almost completely reflected. The cavity may 
therefore be placed in a side arm, as a T-connection to the main line that 
connects the transmitter to the antenna. The phase of the reflection 
coefficient is such, with an iris-coupled cavity, that it is equivalent to a 
short circuit in the plane of the input iris. To obtain transmission of the 
transmitter signal past the junction without reflection, the length of line 
from the wall of the waveguide to the input iris is chosen to be approxi¬ 
mately an integral number of half wavelengths. For coverage of a wide 
frequency band, the cavity is mounted with its input iris in the wall of the 
main waveguide. With a loop-coupled TR switch the phase of the 
reflection coefficient is determined by experiment, and the cavity is 
connected in such a way as to act as a short circuit at the end of a stub 
line, an odd number of quarter wavelengths in equivalent length, on the 
side of the main coaxial line. 

During reception, the duplexer must also ensure that almost all of the 
available received signal power is transmitted through theTR cavity into 
the receiver. The transmitter, when not oscillating, has a resonant 
frequency differing from its oscillation frequency, and it therefore 
reflects, almost completely, a received signal wave arriving through the 
line from the antenna. The line length between the transmitting oscilla¬ 
tor and the side branch that contains the TR cavity and receiver can be 
chosen in such a way that waves traveling along the line from the antenna 
are transmitted into the TR cavity and receiver without serious reflection 
or absorption due to the presence of the piece of line terminating in the 
transmitter. For coaxial lines, the piece of line between the T-junction 
branch and the transmitter is equivalent to a short-circuited stub line, 
an odd number of quarter wavelengths in length, such as is used for a 
right-angle stub support. In early radar equipment this line length was 
made variable to allow proper adjustment for the particular transmitter 
tube in use. Later, it was found that a fixed length gives sufficiently 
good results for all transmitter tubes in a small frequency band. To 
ensure this, a specification test of the "cold impedance” of transmitter 
tubes intended for use with systems having a fixed distance between the 
TR cavity and the transmitter was set up. 
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An improved method for ensuring transmission of received signals to 
the receiver, is one that utilizes a second gas-filled cavity resonator, 
called an anti-TR or RT‘ switch. This switch is so placed on a stub line, 
or in the wall of the main line between the transmitter and the branch 
leading to the TR switch that, when an arc is struck in its gap, during 
transmission periods, it causes little reflection of the transmitter wave. 
The cavity is tuned to resonate at the transmitter frequency and it is 
tightly coupled to the input line. As a result a large standing-wave ratio 
for low-level signals is produced in the main line between the branch 
containing the TR switch and the branch containing the anti-TR switch. 
The spacing between these two branches is chosen in such a way that 
received signal power is coupled into the receiver with little reflection 
or absorption due to the line terminating in the transmitter, regardless of 
the cold impedance of the transmitter. 
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Fig. 1-5.—Schematic representation of a duplexer. 


A sketch of the relevant parts of a typical duplexer is given in Fig. 1-5 
where the dimensions shown refer to equivalent electrical lengths. This 
is an example of only one of many forms in which duplexers have been 
made. For a thorough treatment of the subjects of TR switches, anti-TR 
switches, and complete duplexers, the reader is referred to Vol. 14 of this 
series. 

1-4. Figures of Merit for Receivers. —At low frequencies, the sensi¬ 
tivity of a receiver can be specified in various ways. Since atmospheric 
and man-made static is almost always present to some degree, the useful 
sensitivity is usually considerably below any limits imposed by purely 
physical or thermodynamical considerations. At microwave frequencies, 
such static is almost completely absent and the minimum detectable 
signal is determined almost completely by the masking effect of random 
noise. Such noise is developed because electric currents are not steady, 
but are made up of the flow of large numbers of electrons. Thermal 
agitation of the particles in a resistor gives rise to a random noise voltage 
across the terminals of the resistor. For this reason, the quantity called 
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the “noise figure” has become the figure of merit for microwave receivers, 
and design considerations that affect the noise figure of the receiver 
are of the first importance if the detection of the smallest possible signal 
strength is a prime requirement. 

Within any electronic circuit there exist sources of noise in the form of 
small potentials developed by thermally excited fluctuation of electrons in 
the circuit elements. This thermal-agitation noise has been studied by 
many people and is often called “Johnson noise” after J. B. Johnson, 1 
one of the first to study the phenomenon. It has been shown that the 
mean square of the noise voltages in the frequency range vi to vt, devel¬ 
oped by a circuit element because of thermal agitation, is given by 

2P = 4 kT R dv, (3) 

J n 

where k is Boltzmann’s constant, T is the absolute temperature of the 
circuit element in degrees Kelvin, R is the resistive component of the 
impedance of the circuit element, and v is the frequency of the noise- 
voltage component. For an interval of frequencies so small that R may 
be regarded as constant, Eq. (3) becomes 

IP = 4 kTR dv. (4) 

Any network made up of linear passive circuit elements such as resis¬ 
tors, condensers, and inductances, or their microwave equivalents, may be 
considered as a noise-voltage generator with an open-circuit mean-square 
noise voltage given by Eq. (4) in the narrow frequency band dv, where R 
is the resistive part of the impedance measured across the terminals of the 
network. Since the power available from such a generator is 


P = 


4 R’ 


(5) 


the available noise power in the frequency band dv is 

dP = kT dv. (6) 

For a linear four-terminal network with a signal generator connected 
to the input pair of terminals, a gain G may be defined. The network 
may be considered as a new source of the signal developed in the signal 
generator, and it will deliver maximum power when the output load has an 
impedance that is the complex conjugate of that measured across the out- 

1 J. B, Johnson, “Thermal Agitation of Electricity in Conductors,” Phys. Rev., 32, 
97 (1928); H. Nyquist, “Thermal Agitation of Electronic Charge in Conductors,” 
Phys. Rev., 32, 110 (1928), J. B. Johnson and F. B. Llewellyn, “Limits to Amplifica¬ 
tion,” Elect. Engng., N.Y., S3, 1449 (1934); F. C. Williams, “Thermal Fluctuations in 
Complex Networks,” Wireless Section, T.E.E., 13, p. 53, March 1938. 
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put terminals of the network. If So and 5 are the available powers from 
the network and from the signal generator, respectively, the gain of the 
signal-generator-network combination is defined as 


G = 


So 

s' 


( 7 ) 


This definition says nothing about the impedance match between the 
signal generator and the network; in fact, the value of G depends upon 
the impedance of the signal generator as well as on the network. It is 
a maximum when the impedance of the signal generator is the complex 
conjugate of the impedance measured across the input terminals of the 
network, when the output terminals of the network are connected to a 
load having an impedance equal to the complex conjugate of that at the 
output terminals. 

Associated with the output impedance of the signal generator, there 
will be thermal-agitation noise, as discussed earlier in this section, the 
available noise power being given by Eq. (6). From the four-terminal 
network there will also be an available noise power in the frequency 
band dv. If dN is the noise power available from the signal generator, 
and dNo is the noise power available from the output terminals of the 
network, it is found that 


dNo __ F dN 
So S ’ 


(8) 


where F is equal to, or often greater than unity. The quantity F is 
called the “noise figure” of the network and is a measure of the signal- 
power loss in the network, as well as of the detrimental effects of addi¬ 
tional thermal-agitation noise, vacuum-tube noise, and noise from other 
sources added to the signal within the network. This quantity is thus the 
figure of merit for a receiver. For a perfect receiver, F is equal to unity, 
which means that a signal arriving at the output terminals is masked by 
noise no more nor less than it was as delivered from the antenna. The 
noise power available from the antenna of a receiver may be regarded as 
being developed in the radiation resistance of the antenna. As a con¬ 
sequence, its magnitude depends upon the temperature of the region of 
space from which the antenna receives radiation. Since receiver noise 
figures are usually considerably greater than unity, however, the part of 
the output noise power of the receiver which arises from the antenna 
resistance is small for an apparent antenna temperature near room 
temperature. R. H. Dicke 1 has designed an ingenious device that 
measures very precisely the apparent temperature of the resistance of a 

1 R. H. Dicke, “The Measurement of Thermal Radiation at Microwave Fre¬ 
quencies," RL Report No. 787, Aug. 22, 1945. 
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receiving antenna, as a means for measuring the attenuation of microwave 
frequencies in the atmosphere. The noise figures of receivers are usually 
defined for an antenna resistance assumed to be at room temperature. 

A combination of Eqs. (G), (7), and (8) leads to the result 

dNo — FGhT^dv. (9) 

Both the quantities F and G depend upon the impedance of the signal 
generator, but in general, the impedance that gives minimum noise 
figure is different from the impedance that results in maximum gain. 
Because the noise figure is the important quantity, receiver design should 
always be such as to minimize it, even at the expense of gain, for the gain 
can be increased easily at high level where any noise power introduced 
is negligible. 

In general, the noise figure is a function of frequency. An “effective” 
noise figure for the system may be defined in the following way. The 
output power from the network is read on a meter. We define Go as the 
product of the gaip of the network and the fraction of the available power 
from the network delivered to the output meter. Power is delivered to 
the output meter only when the power available from the network 
exceeds thermal-agitation noise, if the network and the meter are at the 
same temperature, for otherwise the transfer of energy from one body to 
another at a higher temperature would be implied. The noise power 
delivered to the output meter is 


No = kT o 



FGo dv. 


( 10 ) 


The use of the gain Go instead of G makes the integral convergent. As 
can be seen from Eq. (9), the product FG must be equal to or greater 
than unity at all frequencies since, from Eq. (6), dN o must be at least as 
great as kTo dv. 

If F were unity at all frequencies the output noise from the network 
would be 

N'o = kFo JJ Go dv. (11) 

The effective noise figured* for the network is then defined by Eq. (12), 


F* = 


No 

K 



FGo dv 


Go dv 


( 12 ) 
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An effective noise bandwidth B may be defined, for the combination, as 


B = 



(13) 


where Go is the maximum value of the gain with respect to frequency. 
The effective noise figure, from Eqs. (10), (12), and (13), is then 


F* = 


N 0 

hToBGo max 


(14) 


This noise figure can be measured by determining N 0 , Go and B. 
The quantity B may be considered as the bandwidth of an equivalent 
circuit having a constant gain equal to Go mu within the band and zero 
gain outside the band. This bandwidth can be calculated for bandpass 
circuits of many types if the bandwidth between the points at which 


Go — 


Go 


in** 


2 


is measured and the type of circuit is known. 

Network 1+2 



I_I 


Fio. 1‘6.—Block diagram of cascaded networks. 


It is often necessary to use two or more networks with noise figures 
greater than unity, in cascade. To discover how the noise figure of the 
combination depends upon the noise figures of the individual networks, 
we may consider a situation such as that shown in Fig. 1-6. A signal 
generator is connected to network 1, this in turn connects to network 2, 
which finally connects to the output meter. Networks 1 and 2 can be 
treated as a single network, (1 + 2). From Eq. (9), 

dN o(i+2) — F(i+ 2 )G(i+o)kTo dv (15) 

where the quantities are all the same as before except that they refer to 
the combined network (1 + 2). The gain of the combination G ( i + 2 > must 
be equal to the product of the individual gains G\ and G 2 , where G 2 depends 
upon the output impedance of network 1, in accordance with the defini¬ 
tion of gain, Eq. (7). Therefore, 

dN 0 ( 1 + 2 ) — F(i+^GiGikT 0 dv. (16) 

The available noise power from network 1 is 

dN 01 — FiGikTo dv , 
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whereas that part of the available noise power from network 2 caused by 
noise output from network 1 is just 

dN' M+t) = dN 0 iG, = FiGiGikTo dv. (17) 

The part of the available output noise power from network 2 which 
arises in network 2 and in the output impedance of network 1 is 

dN 0 , = F&kTo dv. (18) 

The part of this originating in network 2 is 

dN' 0 ' a+t) = dN<>2 - GJcT 0 dv, (19) 

since the contribution resulting from thermal noise available in the output 
impedance of network 1 is kTodv times the gain of network 2. These 
noise components are added and subtracted directly as power because 
they are completely random and therefore can have no phase coherence. 
The total noise output dA r 0; i+ 2 ) from the combination must be the sum 

dN 0 ( 1 + 2 ) = dN 0(1+2) + dAT 0(l+2) . (20) 

Putting Eqs. (17), (18), apd (19) into Eq. (20) we have 

dN 0(1+2) = F iGiGJcT o dv d - FzG^kT q dv — G?kTo dv. 

From this and Eq. (16), an expression is obtained for the over-all noise 
figure in the narrow frequency range dv given by 

F(i+2, = Fx + ( 21 ) 


Again, by use of the concept of the gain of network 2 associated with an 
output meter Goz, so that the integrals may exist, an expression analogous 
to Eq. (14), for the effective over-all noise figure, is 


F* 

r ( 1 + 2 ) 


s: 


\G\GmF i + G 02(F2— 1 )] dv 


// 


(?l(?02 dv 


( 22 ) 


If the network 1 is very wideband compared with the combination of 
network 2 and the output meter, and Gh and F i may therefore be regarded 
as constants in the above integrals, then 


F 


* 

( 1 + 2 ) 


F 4 - 

Fl+ gT 


(23) 


where F* is defined by Eq. (12). Equation (23) suggests the possibility 
of setting up apparatus to measure the noise figure of a single network 
used as network 1 in the combination. To do this a measurement of 
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F (1+ * and of Gi must be made for the network in question in the apparatus 
so that, if F * is known by a previous measurement, F i may be calculated. 
Since F* will be a function of the output impedance of network 1, this 
function and the output impedance of network 1, under the conditions of 
the experiment, must be known or measured. 

To facilitate the calculation of over-all noise figures and the measure¬ 
ment of pertinent parameters for devices that can be simulated by linear 
passive networks, the concept of “noise temperature” has come into use. 
The noise temperature of a device is independent of the gain of the 
device, and is directly a measure of the noisiness of the network compared 
with a simple resistance. The noise temperature is defined as the ratio 
of the noise power available from the network to that available from a 
resistor at room temperature. It was shown by Eq. (9) that the available 
noise power in a frequency band dv is 

dNoi = FiGJcTo dp. 

The same quantity for a resistor is 

dN 0 = kT 0 dp, (24) 

and the ratio dN 0 i/dN 0 = t, becomes 

t = FiGi. (25) 

By substitution of this expression into Eq. (23), 

^u+2) ~ (T (26) 

The noise temperature of a network may be measured by simply com¬ 
paring its noise output power with that of a resistor. The gain of the 
network may then be measured at a much higher signal level, provided 
the network is the same for a signal at this level as for noise, and these two 
quantities together will then be the figure of merit for the device. The 
effective over-all noise figure for a combination may then be computed 
from Eq. (26), provided the output impedance of the first network, and 
F* for the second network corresponding to this impedance, are known. 

An expression of the form of Eq. (23) may be derived in an analogous 
manner for more than two networks in cascade. Because the noise 
figure and gain of each network are functions of frequency (as is also the 
noise temperature), an expression for the over-all noise figure of a com¬ 
bination can be expressed only as an integral. In practice, however, one 
of the circuits very often has a pass band much narrower than that of the 
others, and an expression similar to Eqs. (23) or (26) is useful. Micro- 
wave receiving components very often have pass bands 10 per cent or 
more in width, whereas the nas» band of the entire receiver is about 
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0.01 per cent; therefore Eqs. (23) and (26) are useful. If all but the last 
of n networks in cascade have pass bands wide compared with that of the 
last network, their gains and noise figures may be regarded as constants in 
integrals similar to those in Eq. (22). The effective over-all noise figure 
for the combination may then be written 


F 


* 

( 1 + 2 + ...+«) 



+ • ■ ■ + 


Fn-1-1 

r„_i 



(27) 


where 


r P = 


p-i 

II 


i 


Because of the appearance of the gain factors in the denominators of these 
successive terms, it is clear that in a receiver, the contribution to the 
effective over-all noise figure from stages occurring after a reasonable 
gain has been achieved is negligible. Another way of saying this is 
simply that the noise contribution of the early stages, because it is 
amplified, masks any contributions to the total output noise which might 
be made by later stages. It is clear, then, that the microwave com¬ 
ponents, since they must necessarily be the first in any cascade of circuits 
making up a microwave receiver, play the dominating role in determining 
the figure of merit for the receiver. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF TYPES OF 
MICROWAVE RECEIVERS 

1-6. The Low-level Detector. —The simplest kind of receiver at any 
frequency consists of a detector followed by an amplifier, as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 1-7. At microwave frequencies, the detector for such a 
receiver must respond directly to the microwave energy. The detector 
produces, at its output terminals, voltages derived from amplitude- 
modulation components in the envelope of the radio-frequency waves 
impressed upon its input terminals. All of the amplification in such a 
receiver occurs at the modulation frequency. A receiver of this kind 
responds to signals having carrier frequencies anywhere in the pass band 
of the r-f components, including the detector. The ability to reproduce 
modulation voltages is determined primarily by the characteristics of 
the detector and modulation-frequency amplifier, since the pass band of 
the other r-f components is usually wide compared with the frequency 
spectrum of the received signal. 

A number of devices may be used as detectors for a receiver of this 
kind. Because they must respond directly to the microwave signal, 
however, only special kinds of vacuum tubes, in which the interelectrode 
spacings are very small, are useful. Transit-time effects make ordinary 
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vacuum tubes almost completely unresponsive. In addition, such 
vacuum tubes must be built in a form that enables them to become inte¬ 
gral parts of the circuits associated with them. There exist a few tubes 
that meet these requirements—the GE “lighthouse” and “oilcan” diodes 
and triodes for example. Such tubes, however, even with their small, 
but not negligible, interelectrode spacings, are useful only in the low- 
frequency part of the microwave region, principally above 10 cm. The 
design 'of circuits for the use of these tubes is too strongly dependent on 
the specific nature of the tube available to be described here. The pri¬ 
mary problem associated with the design of detectors using these tubes is 
the matching of the signal energy available from the antenna into the 
r-f input circuit. This problem can be solved by the use of standard 
microwave techniques, and circuits for this purpose will be found in 
literature dealing specifically with such tubes. A tube intended for use at 
microwave frequencies is so designed that it may be used as an integral 



Fig. 1*7. —Block diagram of receiver with low-level detector. 


part of the microwave circuit. In the lower-frequency part of the micro- 
wave region, only diodes are used as detectors; in the higher-frequency 
part of the region (10,000 Mc/sec and above), no satisfactory diodes exist. 
The diode is not the most satisfactory detector for most purposes, and is 
widely used only in applications where its ability to withstand high-power 
signals without damage is an important property. 

A detector for microwave signals can be made from one of several 
devices that change in electrical resistance when heated by incident micro- 
wave energy. One such device is a Wollaston wire. An ordinary 5- or 
10-ma Littelfuse contains such an element and can therefore be used as a 
detector. Another device of this sort is the thermistor, which also suffers 
a change in resistance when heated by microwave energy. The thermis¬ 
tor has a negative temperature coefficient of resistance, whereas the fuse 
wire has a positive coefficient. Either of these devices may be arranged 
in a circuit with an r-f matching transformer, in such a way as to absorb 
signal energy from an antenna. A steady current is passed through 
the fuse or thermistor, and incident r-f energy causes a change in the 
voltage produced across the element. 

The use of a detector of this kind is restricted primarily to laboratory 
equipment. Its power sensitivity and noise figure are not so good as 
those of some other devices, and it cannot be used to detect modulation 
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frequencies above a few thousand cycles per second because the thermal 
time constant limits the rate at which it can respond. Detectors of this 
kind are widely used in test equipment, however, because they are easily 
procured and have some convenient properties. Because these detectors 
are capable of absolute calibration when used as bolometers in bridge 
circuits, they are most frequently used in low-level power-measuring 
equipment. A discussion of these applications is outside the scope of 
this volume, and is to be found in Yol. 11 of this series. 

A sensitive detector for microwave power is the very highly developed 
microwave version of the familiar crystal detector. Crystal detectors 
were early recognized as being especially suited to microwave circuits 
because of their extremely small physical size. A large amount of 
research has been devoted to the development of crystal detectors in 
fixed adjustment and packaged in small cartridges. A large advance in 
the understanding of the mechanism of operation of these devices and 
studies of the factors making possible the manufacture of high-quality 
crystals have led to mass production of cartridge units that are considera¬ 
bly superior to their earlier prototypes. The principal work on these 
devices has been toward the development of rectifiers for use as frequency 
converters, but advances in the development of low-level detectors have 
also been significant and have benefited considerably from the other 
development. Because the development of crystal detectors and units 
for mixers is a very large field in itself, it will not be possible to give it more 
than a cursory treatment in the next chapter. The reader is referred to 
Vol. 15 of this series for a thorough review of the subject. The use of 
receivers of the variety under discussion here is not sufficiently wide¬ 
spread or complex to warrant a separate treatment in this volume. In 
the following section some of the considerations that affect the figure of 
merit for such a receiver will be discussed. 

1-6. The Square-law Detector. —Both diodes and crystals function as 
detectors because of the nonlinear relationship between the current 
induced in them and the magnitude of the voltage impressed. In general, 
a smaller current is induced by a voltage of one sign than by a voltage 
of the other sign. If the current through a crystal is plotted as the 
ordinate on a linear scale, and the impressed voltage is plotted as the 
abscissa, a curve of the type shown in Fig. 1-8 is obtained. This plot will 
be seen to show considerable curvature or nonlinearity in the region of 
the origin, and it is upon this curvature that the action as a low-level 
detector depends. If an alternating voltage, such as is shown on the 
negative current axis, is impressed across this crystal, the current that is 
passed through the unit has the form indicated in the plot on the right- 
hand voltage axis. Because there is less current flowing during the 
negative half-cycles than during the positive ones, there is a net positive 
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Fig. 1-8. —Graphical representation 
detection. 


of 


current having magnitude related to the magnitude of the impressed a-c 
voltage. If the envelope of the a-c voltage varies with time, the net 
current varies in a related fashion and so has components derived from 
the amplitude modulation of the impressed voltage wave. This is a 

picture often used to explain detec¬ 
tion and can be found in any refer¬ 
ence book. 

The current in a nonlinear device 
can be expressed, analytically, as a 
function of the voltage, and ex¬ 
panded in a Taylor series. The 
nonlinearity is expressed by the 
terms in powers of the voltage 
higher than the first. For very 
small voltages, the term in the 
second power of the voltage is large 
compared with the higher-power 
terms. Therefore the rectified cur¬ 
rent produced from a very small 
signal must be proportional to the square of the impressed a-c voltage. 
For this reason, low-level detectors are often referred to as “square law’’ 
detectors. The induced current is proportional to the incident r-f power. 
A diode or crystal detector is an entirely passive circuit, in that there is 
no source of energy other than the input signal. The maximum possible 
gain of such a detector, according to the definition of gain in the previous 
section, is unity. Because the detector is a square-law device, its gain 
decreases with decreasing signal strength unless a change of the output 
impedance accompanies the decrease in current flow. 

The detector, as a generator of modulation-frequency signals, may be 
considered as a current generator producing a current i, in shunt with an 
admittance g, as shown in Fig. 1-9. The value 
of i is proportional to the input power to the 
detector and the value of g is also dependent 
upon the input power level. At very low 
levels, the value of g is relatively independent 
of the power level, and an effective measure 
of the gain of the device can be obtained. 

Because of the square-law dependence of the 
magnitude of the current generated, this gain is directly proportional to 
the input r-f power. It is clear that the concept of the noise figure for 
such a detector is not very useful since the noise figure, too, depends 
upon the input-signal level. A quantity that is a measure of the quality 
of a square-law detector can be defined in terms of the magnitude of the 


(y 


Fig, 1*9. —Modulation-fre¬ 
quency equivalent of a detec¬ 
tor. 
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current produced by the generator per unit of incident power and the 
magnitude of the generator conductance associated with it. 

1*7. The Minimum Detectable Signal Power. —Because the conver¬ 
sion efficiency (gain) of a diode or crystal detector at low level is so small, 
the device may be described in terms of a two-terminal-pair network in 
which the transfer admittances are very small compared with the self- 
admittances associated with the input and output terminal pairs. In 
such a network the input admittance is almost completely independent of 
the load admittance presented to the output terminals. Maximum power 
is therefore delivered through the network when the admittance of the 
r-f generator connected to the input terminals is the complex conjugate of 
the self-admittance of these terminals, and the load admittance is the 
complex conjugate of the self-admittance of the output terminals. The 
design of the microwave unit associated with the detector is largely con¬ 
cerned with transforming the self-admittance of the input terminals into 
line admittance so that the detector may be connected to a matched 
antenna line with maximum power transfer. This specific subject will 
not be discussed explicitly in this volume, but the techniques involved are 
similar to those outlined in following chapters on crystal-mixer design. 
One special problem connected with the experimental design comes about 
because admittances must be measured with signals sufficiently small to 
approximate the low-level condition. If the signal strength is sufficiently 
small, no change in the measured input admittance should result from a 
further decrease in the signal strength. Since, to satisfy this condition 
for crystal detectors, the power delivered to the crystal must usually be 
less than 1 pw, equipment for measurement of the input admittance by 
the standing-wave-ratio method must have high sensitivity. 

In the absence of currents through a crystal the noise voltage at its 
output terminals is thermal-agitation noise, as discussed in Sec. 14 and 
given by Eq. (3). To evaluate the degree of sensitivity possible with a 
receiver using a crystal detector, the detector can be considered to be 
connected to a noise-free amplifier, and the amount of r-f power necessary 
to produce a signal power equal to the noise power at the output termi¬ 
nals of the amplifier can be found. It has been shown that the current 
induced in the crystal is proportional to the r-f signal power. This state¬ 
ment may be expressed as 



where i is the short-circuit current, P is the available r-f signal power, 
and 6 is a proportionality constant dependent on the crystal. Since P 
is defined as the available power rather than that dissipated in the crystal, 
b includes any losses caused by mismatch between the signal source and 
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the crystal. If the output terminals of the crystal are connected to the 
input terminals of the noise-free amplifier of gain G, the output signal 
power from the amplifier will be 



GP* 
4 b 2 g 


(29) 


For this quantity to be equal to the output noise from the receiver it is 


required that 


np 2 

= GkTB > 
4 b*g 


(30) 


where B is the effective noise bandwidth of the amplifier, as defined in 
Sec. 1-6. This equation can be solved for the required r-f power, giving 


P = 26Vs VkTB, (31) 

where the expression has been separated into two terms because the first 
relates to the detector unit and the second to the amplifier. This expres¬ 
sion holds only for a noise-free amplifier, which cannot be achieved in 
practice; therefore an expression for a realizable situation must take the 
amplifier noise into account. The expression can be used, however, to 
obtain some qualitative information about receivers with low-level 
detectors. A more rigorous treatment of the subject will be found in 
Vol. 15 of this series. In Chap. 2 of this volume, an extension of this 
discussion to include the effect of amplifier noise will be given. 

Equation (31) may be compared with a similar expression for an ideal 
receiver—that is, one with a noise figure equal to unity. For such a 
receiver the r-f signal power required to equal noise power in the output 
terminals is just 

P 0 = kTBy. (32) 


The bandwidth B j is the effective noise bandwidth of the over-all receiver. 
For a square-law detector, Bi is the effective noise bandwidth of the 
modulation-frequency amplifier. This immediately brings out one 
feature of a receiver of the detector type. Because the efficiency of the 
detector is so small, the output noise is independent of the r-f bandwidth 
of the receiver. In reality, there are two different pass bands to be 
considered: first, the width of the region of radio frequencies to which the 
receiver is sensitive, and second, the pass band of the amplifier, which 
determines the kind of modulation components to which it will respond- 
For an ideal receiver, the effective noise bandwidth is equal to the square 
root of the product of the bandwidth before detection and that after 
detection, because it is the fluctuation in detected noise power, which can 
pass through the circuits following the detector, that tends to mask a 
small signal. The performance of a receiver in which a low-level detec- 
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tor is used approaches that of the ideal receiver more closely if the r-f 
bandwidth is large compared with the amplifier pass band than if the two 
pass bands have similar widths. This is the type of service in which 
receivers of this kind have been most widely employed. For use at 
beacon stations, for instance, a receiver that responded to pulses of 
about 2-jisec duration anywhere in a frequency band of about 120-Mc/sec 
width, was required. The simplicity of a receiver with a crystal detector 
was considered worth the loss in ultimate sensitivity compared with 
other receivers. For very large bandwidths, greater than about 150 
Mc/sec, only receivers with the low-level detectors have so far been used 
to receive in the whole band continuously, because amplifiers have not 
yet been made for bands wider than about 70 Mc/sec. If intermittent 
response to each frequency in the band is acceptable, a sweeping super¬ 
heterodyne may be used. 

If the receiver is to be responsive to a band of frequencies only suffici¬ 
ently wide to carry the desired modulation components, then the band¬ 
width before detection and the over-all receiver bandwidth are similar. 
Hence, 


jP _ 26 y 'g 
Po s/kTB; 


(33) 


The smaller this quantity, the more closely does the receiver having a 
low-level detector approach the ideal noise-free receiver. It will be seen 
that, again, wide pass bands are favored; thus, for example, the low-level 
detector might be satisfactory for receivers designed to respond to 
extremely short pulses. In general, however, for receiver bandwidths 
of 1 or 2 Mc/sec (before detection) the minimum detectable signal power 
is larger, by a factor of about 10 5 , than that obtainable with receivers of 
other types. Receivers of the low-level-detector type have not been used 
extensively, except at beacon stations. 

One way of reducing the minimum detectable signal for this type of 
receiver is to precede the detector with r-f amplifiers having sufficient 
gain to make noise generated ahead of the detector contribute a signifi¬ 
cant part of the total output noise from the detector. In this case the 
over-all noise figure of the system becomes dependent on the noise figure 
of the r-f amplifying system. If the amplification is sufficiently great 
to make r-f noise contribute all but a negligible part of the detector out¬ 
put noise, the receiver noise figure is completely determined by the noise 
figure of the r-f amplifiers. Since these amplifiers are usually made 
with resonant circuits, they also act as preselectors. The receiver is then 
similar to the tuned r-f receivers commonly used at lower frequencies 
before the advent of the superheterodyne. Because the minimum signal 
power detectable by a low-level detector is relatively large, a high gain 
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would be required of a noise-free amplifier. In the example cited, the 
gain would have to be greater than 10 5 . A gain this large would require 
several stages of amplification by tubes available even at the lowest fre¬ 
quencies in the microwave region. In this low-frequency region,improve¬ 
ment can be made by use of r-f amplifiers, but the system becomes 
relatively complex and a smaller minimum detectable signal can be 
obtained with a superheterodyne receiver. It would be advantageous 
to use noise-free amplifiers ahead of a superheterodyne receiver. Because 
a superheterodyne receiver having a moderate bandwidth can detect a 
much smaller signal than can the low-level detector, less gain would be 
required of a noise-free amplifier to make the over-all noise figure 
approach unity. A discussion of existing types of r-f amplifiers will 
therefore be deferred until the superheterodyne receiver has been 
described. 

1-8. The Superheterodyne Receiver. —The superheterodyne receiver 
makes use of a frequency converter, which changes the signal into one 



Fig. 110.—Block diagram of a superheterodyne receiver. 


centered at a different frequency. The signal is then amplified at this 
new frequency before demodulation by a detector. Because the ampli¬ 
fication usually occurs at a frequency lower than the signal frequency 
(that is, the converter produces a downward frequency conversion), the 
amplifier is called an intermediate-frequency or i-f amplifier. A detector 
at a relatively high level is used, following the amplifier, to detect the 
modulation components carried by the signal, and modulation-frequency 
amplifiers are usually used to make the signal large enough to drive the 
reproducing device. A block diagram for such a superheterodyne 
receiver is shown in Fig. 1T0. 

At conventional frequencies, the advantages of a superheterodyne 
over receivers of other types are numerous. The fact that the i-f ampli¬ 
fier is operated at a fixed frequency allows the receiver to be designed 
with almost any shape of bandpass characteristic desired, with full utili¬ 
zation of the gain available from the tubes used, compatible with the band¬ 
pass circuits. The r-f selectivity, except for image-frequency effects, is 
completely determined by the selectivity of the i-f amplifier. Because 
this amplifier need not be tuned, highly selective circuits can be used. 
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The tuning of a superheterodyne receiver is accomplished by adjustment 
of the frequency converter and of any selective circuits occurring between 
the receiver and the antenna terminals. 

Another property of this receiver is that the signal level at the second 
detector is sufficiently high to make the noise contribution from this 
part of the system completely negligible. Under this condition, the 
detector may be chosen on the basis of its fidelity in reproducing modu¬ 
lation, rather than on the basis of its noise figure. Relatively little 
modulation-frequency amplification is needed because the output level 
of the detector is high. 

As a receiver for microwave signals, the superheterodyne has anothei 
property, which is not so important at other frequencies. Ordinarily, 
the radio frequency and intermediate frequency are of the same order of 
magnitude but this need not be so. For a microwave receiver, the fre¬ 
quency converter is usually made to convert the microwave signal into 
one at a relatively low frequency, with the result that conventional 
lumped-constant circuits and ordinary pentode and triode vacuum 
tubes may be used in the i-f amplifier. A receiver having a noise figure 
approaching that of a low-frequency amplifier can be made, provided the 
frequency conversion can be accomplished with a device having a small 
noise figure. Under such a condition, an r-f amplifier would not improve 
the over-all noise figure of the receiver unless it had considerable gain and 
a noise figure smaller than that of the frequency-converter and the i-f 
amplifier combined. 

Another property of the superheterodyne receiver, especially for 
microwave frequencies, is its susceptibility to frequency control. In most 
microwave receivers, the intermediate frequency is less than 1 per cent 
of the radio frequency; consequently, the effect of time and temperature 
drifts in the highly selective circuits upon the receiver frequency setting 
is smaller, by a factor of 100, than it would be if the selectivity were 
accomplished at the radio frequency. Furthermore, since there is little 
to be gained in making any r-f circuits as selective as the i-f ones, the 
control of the receiver frequency can be accomplished by control of the 
converter alone. Thus, the superheterodyne receiver is especially well 
adapted to microwave frequencies and has been used almost exclusively 
except in cases where the receiver bandwidth must be greater than can be 
accomplished with i-f amplifiers. The recent advances in the develop¬ 
ment of i-f amplifiers (see Vol. 18 of this series) have result ed in amplifiers 
with noise figures near unity and bandwidths much greater than were 
previously used. The emphasis of this volume will be on the subject 
of circuits for frequency conversion and the circuits associated with the 
frequency control of the frequency-conversion device. The design of 
microwave low-level crystal-detector circuits will not be discussed speci- 
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fically, but the method of attack should be apparent from the methods 
discussed in connection with frequency converters. 

1-9. The Frequency Converter. —In low-frequency superheterodyne 
receivers the frequency conversion is accomplished through the combined 
use of a local oscillator and a mixer. The local oscillator is simply a 
continuous-wave oscillator operating at a frequency somewhat different 
from that to which the receiver is to be sensitive. In the mixer, a super¬ 
position of the local-oscillator wave and the input signal takes place. A 
beat, or heterodyne, frequency equal to the difference frequency between 
the two waves exists as an amplitude-modulation component on the 
superposition of waves within the mixer. The mixer produces at its 
output terminals a voltage or current corresponding to this heterodyne 
frequency. Signal frequencies that differ from the local-oscillator fre¬ 
quency by the intermediate frequency, produce a heterodyne frequency 
equal to the intermediate frequency and so are amplified by the i-f 
amplifier. If the signal is not a continuous wave but is a modulated 

wave, it may be considered as a 
combination of Fourier compo¬ 
nents, each of which produces its 
own heterodyne frequency. The 
output signal from the mixer con¬ 
tains a component for each compo¬ 
nent in the incoming signal. The 
amplitude, frequency, and phase relations between these components 
are preserved as the signal passes through the mixer. The signal 
entering the i-f amplifier therefore contains the same modulation as 
the r-f signal, but is centered at the intermediate frequency. Only 
those components lying within the pass band of the i-f amplifier will 
continue through the receiver, and it is for this reason that the band¬ 
width of the receiver is just the bandwidth of the i-f amplifier, provided 
no narrower circuits are used in the mixer, or ahead of it. A block dia¬ 
gram for a converter of this type is shown in Fig. Til. 

If the local-oscillator frequency is /„ there are two frequencies that 
give rise to the intermediate frequency fp. These are /„ + fp and /„ — f e , 
since the difference between each of these and /„ is equal to the intermedi¬ 
ate frequency. For this reason, the combination of a converter and an i-f 
amplifier is sensitive to two r-f bands, each of a width equal to the band¬ 
width of the i-f amplifier, and differing in center frequency by twice 
the intermediate frequency. This situation gives rise to one of the 
principal imperfections encountered in the superheterodyne receiver, 
the so-called image response. At ordinary frequencies, there is usually a 
tuned circuit associated with the signal input terminals of the mixer, 
which is adjusted to favor one of the two signal frequencies, and which is 


Fig. I’ll.—Block diagram of a converter. 
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caused to follow the tuning of the local oscillator in such a manner as to 
maintain the required frequency difference. The frequency to which this 
circuit is tuned is termed the signal frequency for the receiver. The other 
frequency to which the converter unit is sensitive, and which is discrimi¬ 
nated against by the input circuit, is called the image frequency. There 
is no particular convention as to which of these is the higher frequency. 
Sometimes the choice is made so that the image frequency falls in a region 
where there are few strong singals to be expected. In this way, inter¬ 
ference by signals at the image frequency is minimized. In low-frequency 
receivers, the intermediate frequency is often chosen to be quite high to 
secure a large image suppression, without requiring highly selective cir¬ 
cuits in the r-f part of the receiver. However, the condition that the 
intermediate frequency be low enough to allow the use of conventional 
tubes and lumped-constant circuit elements limits the choice of inter¬ 
mediate frequencies for microwave receivers. 

It should be noted that, if no difficulties with interference or confusion 
of signals are encountered because of the two frequency bands of sensitiv¬ 
ity of a converter, there is little to be gained through the use of preselec¬ 
tion unless the noise figure of the converter is nearly unity. If a converter 
has a noise figure of unity, the entire noise power available at its output 
terminals originates on the r-f side of the converter. The ratio of a signal 
to noise power at the output terminals of the converter can be doubled by 
the use of a preselection circuit that eliminates the noise contributed 
from the image-frequency region. If a large part of the output noise from 
an imperfect converter arises within the device itself, however, preselec¬ 
tion can have little effect on the available i-f noise power. Since this is 
true of all known frequency converters for microwave signals, the effective 
noise bandwidth of such a receiver is considered to be that of the i-f 
amplifier, whether or not preselection is used. In addition, a circuit 
that reduces the sensitivity of the receiver to image-frequency signals 
from the antenna does not necessarily suppress the i-f noise power availa¬ 
ble from the converter and may even increase it. Some of the small 
variations in converter noise figure which can be produced by special 
treatment of the image-frequency voltages are discussed in Chap. 2 in 
connection with the linear-network representation for a converter. 

Because a mixer usually contains a nonlinear circuit element for the 
detection of the heterodyne frequency, there exist in its output circuit 
many frequency components of second and higher orders, corresponding 
to sums, differences, and products of all of the input frequencies and their 
harmonics. These components, too, can give rise to spurious responses 
in the receiver, especially if very strong signals outside the receiver band 
are allowed to enter the mixer. Preselection, which restricts the allowed 
frequency range to one comparable with the i-f bandwidth, is very desira- 
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ble if such signals are anticipated, even if the fidelity and the minimum 
detectable signal, in the absence of interfering signals, are unaffected. 
Since most of the circuits to be discussed were designed for use in pulse- 
radar systems, preselection is achieved by means of the resonant TR 
cavity of the duplexer that precedes the converter. If the receiver is to 
be used for some other purpose, the design should therefore include 
a preselecting resonator that has characteristics similar to those of the 
TR cavity but need not be capable of electrical breakdown. Many of the 
circuits demand the use of such a resonator, independently of any pre¬ 
selection function for the over-all receiver, to allow satisfactory operation 
of the LO coupling circuit. For this reason, the TR cavity used with each 
mixer discussed will be indicated. 

As mentioned in Sec. IT, in which the terms “mixer” and “con¬ 
verter” were defined, some special vacuum tubes have been developed for 
performing these functions at conventional frequencies. Converter tubes 
combine the function of local oscillator and mixer in one envelope. 
Mixer tubes and the mixer sections of the special converter tubes accom¬ 
plish the mixing in the electron stream flowing to the plate of the tube. 
All of these electronic mixer tubes require that the drift time of the 
electrons through their many elements be short compared with the period 
of the r-f waves which they mix. Their performance consequently falls 
off at even lower frequencies than does that of the simpler conventional 
tubes. At moderately high frequencies, it has been found advantageous 
to return to the older technique of accomplishing the superposition of 
waves in circuits external to the tube and using a tube of simpler construc¬ 
tion, such as a triode or diode acting as an amplitude-modulation detector, 
to perform the mixer function. At microwave frequencies there is almost 
no other course, and even the drift time between cathode and grid in a 
triode, or cathode and plate in a diode, is excessive except in some very 
specially designed tubes in the lower-frequency part of the microv r ave 
region. Since the developments to be described in this volume are 
chiefly concerned with the frequencies from 3000 Mc/sec upward, these 
tubes will receive practically no attention elsewhere in this book, but it 
might be well for historical purposes and for purposes of orientation to 
mention briefly some of the more successful types. 

1-10. The Triode Mixer.—The effective noise figure of two cascaded 
networks, given in Eq. (26), depends inversely upon the gain of the first 
network, and directly upon the noise power available from it, as measured 
by t. If a triode or multielement tube is to be used as a mixer, the gain 
that can be realized falls off with increasing frequency because of the time 
required for the electrons to cross the gaps between the elements. One 
phenomenon caused by the transit time is an apparent grid-to-cathode 
conductance, which increases as the frequency is increased. This con- 
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ductance sets an upper limit to the grid-to-cathode voltage that can be 
developed from a given signal power, with the result that the gain decreases 
with increasing frequency. In order that this effect may be minimized, 
the interelectrode spacings must be made very small, arid in order that 
the grids may function as electronic shields, they must then be made of 
very fine mesh. The manufacturing tolerances that must be maintained 
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Fro. 112.—Cross-sectional \’iew of a typical lighthouse tube. 


and the difficulties of working with such extremely small parts have pre¬ 
vented the development of usable tubes of this sort for frequencies higher 
than about 3000 Mc/sec, except on a restricted, experimental basis. 

At frequencies up to 3000 or 4000 Mc/sec, tubes of the lighthouse 
type (plane-parallel electrodes) have been used as mixers. The noise 
figure of a mixer using such a tube 
has never been made so small as the 
noise figure for crystal mixers. 

Hence, the use of lighthouse tubes 
in this service has never become 
widespread except in the very low¬ 
est frequency region (below 1000 
Me/sec). The design of the circuit 
for such a device is determined 
largely by the particular tube avail¬ 
able. Usually a resonant circuit between the grid and cathode is employed 
to match the available signal power into the grid conductance of the tube. 

A sketch of a typical lighthouse tube, such as the GL446, or the 2C40 
tube, is shown in Fig. 1T2. The grid of this tube is a rectangular wire 
mesh, mounted on the grid ring and made of wire 0.002 in. in diameter, 
with the centers of the wires spaced 0.010 in. apart. The cathode-to- 
grid spacing averages 0.005 in. and the grid-to-plate spacing is 0.010 in. 
All of the elements are plane-parallel, including the cathode which is 



Fig. 1*13.—Circuit diagram of a light¬ 
house-tube mixer. 
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indirectly heated. A typical low-frequency circuit using a lighthouse 
triode as a mixer is shown in Fig. 113. 

The tube is biased near cutoff by the self-biasing resistor in the cathode 
circuit and then driven relatively hard by the injected local-oscillator 
voltage. Consequently, on the negative half-cycle very little change in 
plate current occur*-, whereas on the positive half-cycle considerable 
plate current flows. The average plate current, therefore, depends 
upon the magnitude of the voltage at the grid, and since this voltage is 
composed of the local-oscillator voltage plus a small signal voltage, the 
beat or difference frequency will exist as a component of the plate current. 
As long as the signal voltage is small compared with the local-oscillator 
voltage, as measured at the grid, the beat-frequency current flowing in 
the plate circuit must be directly proportional to the signal amplitude. 
The mixer, therefore, is a linear device, as contrasted with the square-law 
low-level detector. Because the timed circuit must be resonant for the 
signal frequency, the efficiency of transfer of the local-oscillator signal to 
the grid is relatively low. Considerably greater local-oscillator power 
must be available than would be otherwise necessary. Moreover, the loss 
of signal power into the local-oscillator circuit must be kept small. This 
particular requirement is one that has an important influence upon the 
design of all mixers to be described, for it must be met if the minimum 
noise figure possible with a given type of mixer element is to be achieved. 
The resonant circuit in the plate lead of the mixer tube of Fig. M3 serves 
to develop an i-f voltage from the beat-frequency component of the plate 
current and so is made to resonate at the intermediate frequency. 

A sketch of the basic parts of a microwave mixer circuit designed by 
P. A. Cole for operation near 3300 Mc/sec, which is equivalent to the 
low-frequency circuit, is shown in Fig. 1-14. The resonant grid-to- 
cathode circuit is made up of the radial cavity, which is somewhat lessened 
in radius by the lumped-capacitance loading due to the grid-to-cathode 
capacitance of the tube at its center. The signal voltage is coupled in by 
means of the coaxial line, the center conductor of which crosses to the 
opposite wall of the resonator. The signal power may be matched into 
the cavity by proper choice of the distance from the center of the cavity 
to the point at which the coaxial line enters the cavity. The greater this 
distance, the larger the voltage stepup from the coaxial line to the grid. 
The signal line also affects the resonant frequency of the cavity, and, 
consequently, the cavity diameter is not independent of the position of 
the input line. These two dimensions are determined experimentally. 

To achieve the small coupling between the grid-to-cathode region and 
the LO input line, the distance from the outside edge of the resonator to 
the LO input line is made considerably shorter than the distance to the 
signal line. This procedure may be considered to be analogous to the use, 
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in the circuit of Fig. 1-13, of a much larger stepup ratio for the local- 
oscillator circuit than for the signal circuit. A matched termination on 
the local-oscillator line then contributes only a small admittance at the 
grid of the tube. Consequently, little signal power is lost in this con¬ 



ductance, compared with that delivered to the grid-to-cathode conduct¬ 
ance of the tube. To ensure that the local-oscillator line is matched, a 
cable with a distributed loss of several decibels between the local oscillator 
and the mixer is used. In addition, the cable serves to minimize the 
effects on the local oscillator of the large reflections at the mixer of local- 
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oscillator signals. Such reflections exist because the local-oscillator line 
is not terminated in the characteristic admittance of the line. In this way 
the behavior of the local oscillator is less affected by the mixer circuit than 
it would be in the absence of the dissipative cable, but the available local- 
oscillator power required is increased. 

The circuit of Fig. 1T4 includes no provision for tuning the resonator 
as would, in general, be required for a tunable receiver. This particular 
circuit was designed for operation with a very wide i-f amplifier to cover 
the entire range from 9.0 to 9.2 cm with fixed tuning. The Q of the reson¬ 
ant circuit was found to be just low enough to allow this. The resonant 
wavelength was 9.1 cm with a tube of average input capacitance. 

If the mixer must be tunable, provision for adjustment of the effec¬ 
tive resonator radius can be made. This can be done by the inclusion of 
screw plugs of large diameter so placed around the outside wall of the 
resonator that, when they are screwed into this wall, they fill the region 
between the top and bottom resonator walls for a part of the circumfer¬ 
ence. The average radius is thus reduced, and hence the resonant fre¬ 
quency of the circuit is increased. The coupling ratio for the signal input 
line will not remain constant, nor will the cavity losses. It is not advisa¬ 
ble therefore to attempt to cover a very great tuning range by such a 
means. Because triode mixers are not used extensively in the microwave 
region, the many methods by which tunable cavities and measurements 
on them may be made will not be discussed here. The reader who is 
interested in this subject is referred to Vol. 7, which deals with micro- 
wave vacuum tubes, and Vol. 14 on TR tubes, where these matters are 
considered in detail. 

The triode mixer of Fig. 1T4 was found to have a noise figure of about 
100 or, as usually expressed since it is a power ratio, 20 db at the center 
of the band and about 23 db at 9.0 cm and 9.2 cm. The exact value 
depends, of course, on the particular tube used, but this value is not so 
small as the noise figure of receivers using other types of mixers. The 
noise figure of the triode mixer is high because, although it has a larger 
conversion gain than some other mixers, the noise power available in the 
plate circuit is large. All tubes develop noise through the “shot effect” 
and because some electrons are stopped by the grid. The over-all 
noise figure of a triode mixer decreases if the radio frequency is decreased, 
because the grid-to-cathode conductance decreases with frequency as a 
result of the decreased transit angle of the electrons. This allows a larger 
gain to be obtained with the mixer with almost no change in the available 
noise power, if the intermediate frequency is held constant. 

1-11. The Diode Mixer.—Another tube that can be used in a con¬ 
verter is a diode. At low frequencies, where the transit angles are negli¬ 
gible, both the gain and the noise of the diode mixer are smaller than those 
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Fig. 115.—Cross-sectional view of a 
typical diode used for a diode mixer. 


of a triode mixer. Like the triode, the diode, to be useful at microwave 
frequencies, must have a small interelectrode spacing, in order to mini¬ 
mize the transit time. The diode must be so constructed that the tube 
can be made an integral part of the microwave circuit. The construction 

of diodes with plane-parallel elec- 

, , , ■ , . Plate structure 

trodes, such as are used in the light¬ 
house tubes, has proved to be one 
of the most successful methods. 

Figure 1T5 shows the construc¬ 
tion of a typical diode. The cath¬ 
ode is plane, and forms the top of a 
cylinder that contains an indirect 
heater element, as in the triode. 

The anode is a cylindrical post, 
separated by a very few mils from 
the cathode, with its face parallel 
to that of the cathode. A typical 
low-frequency circuit for a mixer 
containing a diode is shown in 
Fig. 1T6. In addition to a d-c component, the diode plate current 
contains the beat-frequency component, because the diode passes a 
current only during the positive half-cycles of the input voltage, which 
consists of the superposition of the small signal on a relatively large 
local-oscillator voltage. If the beat frequency is equal to the intermedi¬ 
ate frequency, an i-f voltage is developed across the i-f resonant circuit in 
the plate circuit. As is true for the triode, the magnitude of this voltage 

is proportional to the amplitude of 
the signal voltage if the signal volt¬ 
age is very small compared with the 
local-oscillator voltage. The circuits 
used between the cathode and plate 
of the diode may be the same that 
are used between the grid and cath¬ 
ode of the triode. If the shell of the 
tube is actually connected to the 
cathode, a bypass condenser must be 
built into the circuit between the resonator and the shell to prevent short- 
circuiting of the i-f voltage. In some tubes, this condenser exists within 
the tube itself. This allows the resonator to be connected directly to the 
base part of the tube. The same is true for the triode circuit, where bias 
voltage must be developed for the cathode. 

The noise figure of the diode mixer used in combination with an i-f 
amplifier of noise figure F 2 is given by Eq. (26), where the gain G is always 
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less than unity, representing actually a loss, and the noise temperature t is 
greater than unity. Since the gain is less than unity, the noise figure of 
the succeeding i-f amplifier is relatively more important than for a mixer 
with a large gain. The best operating point, with respect to driving 
power from the local oscillator, results if a compromise is made between 
gain and noise temperature. The gain increases with increasing driving 
power, but the rate of increase becomes small for large local-oscillator 
drive. The noise temperature also increases with increasing driving power 
because of the larger current flow in the plate circuit of the tube. In 
addition, the output impedance varies with driving power, and there exists 
a limit to the amount of driving power that can be coupled into the mixer 
from a given local oscillator. If this limit is exceeded, the signal loss into 
the local-oscillator circuit becomes significant. The optimum driving 
power must consequently be chosen—usually experimentally—for the 
particular combination at hand. At 3000 Mc/sec, the minimum over-all 
effective receiver noise figure that can be achieved with a diode mixer is 
about 18 db. At higher frequencies, poorer noise figures are found, 
because of the increased transit angles. 

As a consequence of its relatively poor noise figure the diode mixer is 
not widely used; therefore it will not be discussed in detail here. For 
information about cavity circuits, the reader is referred to literature 
dealing with tube design. Diode and triode mixers may be successfully 
used in the lower-frequency regions if noise figure is not a primary con¬ 
sideration and if resistance against damage by excessive input power is of 
great importance. A disadvantage in addition to that of noise figure is 
that these tubes must always be used in resonant circuits, in order that 
the shunting effect of the grid-to-cathode or plate-to-eathode capacitance 
may be eliminated. If a wide tuning range is desired for the receiver, the 
resonant circuit must be tuned at the same time as the local oscillator. 
To accomplish tuning, the physical size of the resonators must be variable, 
and the manufacture of the circuits and the operation of the receiver are 
therefore difficult. These difficulties can be eliminated by the use of 
mixing elements of other types. 

1T2. The Crystal Mixer.—The crystal rectifier has been developed 
to the extent that it is the most effective mixer element for the super¬ 
heterodyne receiver at microwave frequencies. The qualitative descrip¬ 
tion of the operation of a crystal as a mixer is similar to that of the diode 
and, as in the case of the diode, the i-f voltage is linearly dependent upon 
the signal amplitude, for signals small compared with the local-oscillator 
power. Because the part of the crystal in which rectification takes place 
is physically very small, transit-time effects are minimized and may be 
neglected, for most purposes, even in the microwave region. The con¬ 
siderable effort that has gone into the design of crystal-rectifier elements 
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for this purpose during the war has resulted in a very great improvement in 
the various parameters that determine the usefulness of a crystal mixer. 
At the beginning of the development the crystal was found to be slightly 
better in over-all noise figure than any vacuum-tube mixer then available. 
The subsequent improvement has been so great that the crystal now com¬ 
pares even more favorably with the improved vacuum tubes now availa¬ 
ble. In fact, one result of the improvement in crystal rectifiers has been 
the replacement of vacuum-tube r-f amplifiers and mixers by the simpler 
crystal mixers, even at frequencies as low as 700 Mc/sec. The subject of 
the design of the crystal unit is treated in Vol. 15 of this series. A short 
discussion of the properties of these units relevant to the design of mixer 
and converter circuits, as developed at the Radiation Laboratory, is to be 
found in Chap. 2 of this volume. In subsequent chapters, specific mixer 
designs are discussed. Suffice it to say, here, that rugged receivers using 
crystal units as mixers can be made that have over-all noise figures as low 
as a factor of 5 (7 db), at frequencies up to 25,000 Mc/sec. When it is 
realized that such noise figures were rarely achieved, even at frequencies 
of a few megacycles per second, before the war, the significance of the 
crystal as a mixer element for use at microwave frequencies and the justi¬ 
fication for placing the emphasis of this volume almost completely on a 
receiver of this type become apparent. 

1-13. The Local Oscillator.—An important component of the super¬ 
heterodyne converter, which has not yet been discussed but the existence 
of which has been assumed, is the local oscillator. Here, again, is a field 
of development which is so highly specialized and so extensive that it can 
not be discussed from the point of view of tube design in this volume. 
The physical and electrical characteristics of the available local-oscillator 
tubes, however, have a considerable influence on the design of the mixer 
units that will be discussed. It is necessary, therefore, to describe 
briefly tubes of the more common types. 

The usefulness of the triode and of the more complex space-charge 
tubes is limited by the transit times between the various elements when 
the tubes are to be used as oscillators, just as when they are used as ampli¬ 
fiers and converters. If a tube of this type is to be used as an oscillator, 
it is necessary that the gain of the tube as an amplifier be greater than 
unity in order that positive feedback can sustain oscillations. The only 
tubes of this type which can be used successfully as oscillators are those 
that are specially designed with small interelectrode spacings and with a 
shape that allows them to be made an integral part of the cavity type of 
oscillator circuit. The lighthouse tube is probably the best example of 
this construction available in quantity, but the highest frequency at 
which most lighthouse tubes oscillate is in the neighborhood of 3000 
Mc/sec. In order to make an oscillator for frequencies higher than this, 
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it is necessary to make use of entirely different principles. At present the 
most widely used local-oscillator tube is the klystron. This tube utilizes 
the principle of velocity modulation of an electron beam. In addition to 
its ability to oscillate at very high frequencies, the velocity-modulation 
oscillator, through the introduction of the reflex principle, has become the 
simplest kind to manufacture and to operate. It also has the advantage 
of being both electronically and mechanically tunable in a very simple 
manner. A klystron oscillator of the original two-cavity kind is shown 
schematically in Fig. 1T7. An electron gun, similar to those used in 
cathode-ray tubes, with focusing electrodes to form a small-diameter 
beam directed upward through the grids of the cavities, is indicated at 
the bottom of the figure. The beam is accelerated by the large potential, 
positive with respect to the cathode, on the cavities. The field is so 
shaped, and the grids of the cavities are so constructed, that the beam 
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Fig. 1-17.—Schematic diagram of a two-cavity klystron oscillator. 


passes on through all of the grids with very small interception of electrons 
by the grids. The beam is finally collected on the positive electrode at 
the upper end of the tube. The cavities are made to be resonant at a 
common frequency and their shape is such that, if they are excited by a 
wave of the resonant frequency, a large field is developed between the 
two grids of each cavity. These grids may be considered as forming the 
capacitive part of a shunt-resonant circuit. The electric field, if it exists, 
is directed parallel to the path of the electron stream, and so will alter¬ 
nately accelerate and decelerate the electrons passing through the grids. 
In accordance with the usual procedure in describing the operation of an 
oscillator, the excitation of the cavities will be assumed to exist and the 
device will be examined to see if the excitation can be maintained. Sup¬ 
pose that cavity (1) contains some r-f energy. This cavity will velocity- 
modulate the stream sinusoidally with the frequency of the resonance of 
the cavity. As the stream drifts on toward cavity (2), the density of the 
electrons will no longer be uniform, since those slowed down by the field 
in the grid space of cavity (1) will be overtaken by those accelerated in that 
region. The spacing between the two cavities can be so chosen that there 
are bunches of electrons passing through the grids of the cavity (2) with a 
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recurrence frequency equal to the resonant frequency of cavity (1). The 
first cavity is therefore called the buncher cavity. If the second cavity 
is resonant at the same frequency and if, furthermore, the phase of the 
voltage in this cavity is properly adjusted, the field between its grids 
opposes the transit of electrons between them at the time the bunches 
arrive. In this way the electron stream is made to give up energy to 
the r-f field, since very few electrons transit the grids at a time when they 
would be accelerated and so take energy from the field. The second 
cavity is therefore called the catcher. Thus the passage of electrons 
through cavity (2) is made to maintain the energy in this cavity in suffi¬ 
cient strength to allow some of this energy to be coupled out to excite 
cavity (1) and some to be coupled out as the useful power from the oscilla¬ 
tor. The proper drift time between the first and second cavities is 
obtained by choice of the acceleration voltage on the beam, and by the 
spacing between the cavities. It is, of course, influenced by the relative 
phase of the excitation of the two cavities, which in turn depends upon 
the line length of the feedback loop. A simpler embodiment of the 
velocity-modulation principle, for use as a low-power local oscillator is 
the reflex klystron. This tube operates in much the same fashion, but 
has only one cavity, used as both buncher and catcher, and is therefore 
easier to make and to operate. The two-cavity klystron, and even three- 
cavity klystrons, are used as power oscillators, amplifiers, and even as 
frequency multipliers. The various oscillator tubes and their uses are 
discussed in Vol. 7 of this series. 

1-14. The Reflex Klystron. —The reflex velocity-modulation oscillator 
may be described with the aid of Fig. 1-18. The beam of electrons passes 


through the cavity grids and enters 
the retarding field of the reflector 
which is at a negative potential 
with respect to the cathode. The 
retarding field is sufficiently strong 
not only to prevent the electrons 
from arriving at the reflector but 
also to return them through the 
grids of the cavity. If an r-f field 



Fig. 1-18. —Functional drawing of the 
reflex klystron. 


exists between the grids of the cavity, the electrons will be velocity- 
modulated by this field, and thus will be caused to form bunches as 


they drift toward the reflector and then back to the grids. The time 
between the first and second passages of a particular group of electrons 
is dependent upon the magnitude of the retarding field, and this field can 
be chosen to make the arrival of bunches back into the grid region corre¬ 
spond to the times when the field is directed against the backward 
transit of the electrons. The bunches, therefore, give up energy to the 
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r-f field and maintain oscillation at the cavity frequency. The bunches 
form around electrons which, while traveling toward the reflector, pass 
through the cavity at a time when the r-f field is going through zero from 
the accelerating to the decelerating direction. This is because the accele¬ 
rated electrons penetrate more deeply into the reflecting field and there¬ 
fore take a longer time to return to the cavity than do the unaccelerated 
electrons. The decelerated electrons, correspondingly, take a shorter 
time to return. For oscillations to be maintained, the total drift time 
of an electron that is not acted on by the field in the first transit must be 
(n + f) cycles, where n is an integer. For a given acceleration potential, 
there are several values of the reflector potential which will give rise to 
oscillations, corresponding to several different values of n. These are 
referred to as reflector-voltage modes. As the reflector voltage is increased 
in the negative direction with respect to the cathode, the mode number 
n decreases and, because the electrons are returned at higher backward 
velocities as the reflector voltage is increased, the output power increases 
with increasing reflector voltage. There is a limiting reflector voltage, 
however, for which the drift time becomes too short to give good bunch¬ 
ing. Thus, for a particular tube and accelerator voltage, there is a reflec¬ 
tor-voltage mode that gives maximum output power. It may be said 
that the velocity-modulation tube surmounts the difficulty of transit- 
time effects, first, by causing the pertinent electrode gaps to be transited 
by accelerated electrons instead of by electrons starting from rest and, 
second, by making use of the drift time outside of these electrodes as 
the means of producing bunching. 

The reflex oscillator is simpler in operation than the two-cavity tube 
because there is only one adjustment that must be made to satisfy the 
condition for oscillation. This adjustment consists of setting the reflector 
voltage to give the proper phase to the reflected electron bunches. Oscil¬ 
lation occurs not only for a discrete set of voltages corresponding to an 
exact integral value for n , but also if the reflector voltage is varied 
slightly either side of the exact value. Operation under this condition 
reveals one of the most useful properties of the reflex oxcillator, namely, 
that of electronic tuning. The slightly incorrect reflector-voltage 
setting gives rise to slightly out-of-phase currents in the cavity resonator 
and these currents can be resolved into components, one in the correct 
phase and one at 90° to this. The 90° component is purely reactive in 
character and results in a change in the oscillator frequency in just the 
same way as would a change of the capacitance between the grids. Since 
the orthogonal component can either lead or lag the in-phase com¬ 
ponent, the frequency may be altered in either direction from the cavity 
frequency, depending upon whether the reflector voltage is made slightly 
greater or slightly less than the value making n exactly an integer. As 
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the reflector voltage is altered from this value, there results, in addition 
to the frequency change, a decrease in the amplitude of oscillation, 
because the in-phase component of the induced cavity current falls off, 
and the oscillator finally falls out of oscillation. Most of the reflex 
oscillators currently used as local oscillators in frequency converters are 
so designed that a considerable range of frequency can be covered by the 
electronic tuning before the output power falls to half its value at the 
center of the reflector-voltage mode. Figure 1-19 shows a typical plot of 
the reflector-voltage modes of a reflex oscillator. The abscissa is the 
reflector voltage, increasing in the negative direction toward the right. 
The ordinate for the solid curves is the output power, and the ordinate for 
the broken curves is the frequency relative to the resonant frequency 
of the cavity. Since the mode of highest output power does not give the 
maximum tuning range, the choice of the operating mode is made as a 



Fig. 1-19.—Typical reflector-voltage characteristics for a reflex klystron. 


compromise between large output power and large electronic-tuning 
range. 

Since the reflector does not collect electrons, it draws no current. 
Consequently, the electronic tuning device can be a very-high-impedance 
source of voltage. For this reason, the provision for frequency control 
of a converter can be accomplished very simply and effectively through 
the control of the reflector voltage of the local oscillator. In many 
cases, of course, the frequency range of the reflector tuning is not sufficient 
to cover the required tuning range of the receiver and mechanical tuning 
must be incorporated as well. Mechanical tuning is accomplished by 
altering the size or shape of the cavity of the oscillator. In some cases, 
the tube itself contains only the grids, and the rest of the cavity is 
attached to flanges external to the glass wall of the tube. The tuning of 
such a tube is accomplished through the use of plungers or tuning screws 
in this external part of the cavity. There are usually several such screws 
around the circumference of the cavity as well as an output loop and 
coaxial line, or an exit iris with a waveguide, by means of which power 
is extracted. The tube now most commonly used is of metal construc¬ 
tion and contains the entire cavity as an integral part. The tuning of 
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Type No. 
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Frequency 

range, 

Me/sec 

Resonator 

Beam 

voltage, 

volts 

Beam 

current, 

mu 

Reflector 
voltage, i 
volts 
minus to 
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Output 

power, 
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1 

Electronic 

tuning 

range, 

Me/sec 

Manufacturer 

2040 

Triode 

< 3500 

External 
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20 
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None 

GK, RCA 

2K25 
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Internal 
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22 
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35 

WE 
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22 
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30 

WE 
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50 
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40 
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12 
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45 
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7 

Sperry 

2K44 
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15 
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20 

Sperry 

3K27 
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770-970 
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1000 

60 

000 
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Table 1*1.— Local-oscillator Tubes —( Continued ) 


Type No. 

Class 

Frequency 

range, 

Mc/sec 

Resonator 

Beam 

voltage, 

volts 

Beam 

current, 

ma 

Reflector 
voltage, 
volts 
minus to 
cathode 

Output 

power, 

mw 

Electronic 

tuning 

range, 

Mc/sec 

Manufacturer 

2K45 

Reflex 

8500-9660 

Internal 

(thermal 

tuning 

triode) 

300 

25 

95-145 

30 

45 

BTL, WE 

2K33 

Reflex 

23600-24400 

Internal 

1800 

8 

100 

20 

40 

Raytheon 

2K50 

Reflex 

' 

23500-24500 

Interna! 

(thermal 

tuning 

triode) 

300 

22 

60-80 

10 

55 

BTL, WE 
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this tube is accomplished through mechanical deformation of the cavity, 
which alters the grid spacing and, therefore, the capacitance and resonant 
frequency. A cross-sectional view of a typical tube of this kind is shown 
in Fig. 1-20. 

A recent development in reflex oscillators is the incorporation of a 
means for accomplishing the mechanical deformation of an internal 
cavity by an electronically controlled mechanism. One method consists 
of the inclusion of a small triode, with a separate cathode, grid, and plate, 
within the envelope of the oscillator tube. The plate of the triode is 

made of a bimetal strip, the shape 
or dimensions of which are deter¬ 
mined by its temperature. The 
temperature is, in turn, controlled 
by the triode grid voltage which 
determines the current passing into 
the plate and, consequently, the. 
power dissipated by it. The plate 
is so connected to the cavity of the 
oscillator that the temperature of 
the plate determines the grid spac¬ 
ing of the cavity and, consequently, 
the frequency of the oscillator. In 
this way, electronic tuning over a 
very wide range—10 per cent or 
more—has been accomplished 
through the control of the triode 
grid, w’hich draws no current. This 
frequency control cannot be used 
if the response must be instantane¬ 
ous, because it involves a thermal 
time constant. When the triode tuner is used in combination with reflec¬ 
tor-voltage control in a frequency-control circuit, however, completely 
automatic frequency control over a wide region can be accomplished. 
This subject is discussed in Chap. 7. 

Table IT is a list of some of the tubes available at present which are 
useful as local oscillators. All but the first of these are reflex klystrons. 
Information is given concerning the frequency range, beam voltage and 
current, negative reflector voltage, output power, and the electronic 
tuning range for a typical tube. These numbers are the average and not 
the limiting values acceptable under the specifications of the tubes. For 
the specification limits the manufacturers’ technical sheets or the Army- 
Navy specifications should be consulted. Present manufacturers are 
listed with the following abbreviations: 
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BTL.Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 West St., New York, N.Y. 

WE.Western Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Sperry.Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N.Y. 

Raytheon.. .Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 

RCA.Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

GE.General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


1*16. Radio-frequency Amplifiers. —-It might be wondered whether 
the superheterodyne receiver could not be improved in noise figure by the 
addition of a preselecting r-f amplifier. It was pointed out in Sec. 1-9 
that the only advantage afforded by preselection alone is the suppression 
of spurious frequency response, and that the noise figure is changed 
very little. The preselection can be accomplished without tubes as 
amplifiers, with only small loss in noise figure, through the use of appro¬ 
priately selective r-f circuits. This feature is not of importance unless 
image rejection is needed. 

Tubes such as two-cavity klystrons can be used as r-f amplifiers and, 
in fact, were so used in some of the very early experimental radars in the 
microwave region. This was done, however, because of the lack of good 
duplexing components. The minimum detectable signal for the receiver 
probably was not decreased by their use. These tubes usually have poor 
noise figures and are now rarely used as r-f amplifiers except at high level 
for transmitting purposes. 

The only other types of amplifier available are the triode and the 
more complex space-charge tubes. At frequencies of 3000 Mc/sec 
and below, the 2C40 tube can be used successfully as an r-f amplifier, 
giving an increasing r-f gain and decreasing noise figure as the frequency 
is decreased. An effective over-all noise figure, at 700 Mc/sec, of 5 db 
has been achieved with two such r-f amplifiers in cascade, each tuned, 
preceding the converter. In view of the fact that a receiver with about 
the same effective over-all noise figure can be made with a crystal con¬ 
verter, however, it hardly seems worth while to add the complexity 
of such amplifiers to a receiver, since all such cavity circuits are relatively 
difficult to tune and power must be provided for the tubes. It is true 
that excellent image rejection can be achieved with such a receiver, and 
that the receiver is considerably less susceptible to damage by excessive 
input power. If these considerations are important, the use of r-f 
amplifiers may be desirable. The simplicity of tuning and of operation of 
the crystal converter, without r-f amplifiers, might be considered worth a 
sacrifice of a few decibels in noise figure. In any event, it is more difficult 
to maintain a receiver using two r-f amplifiers at its optimum perform¬ 
ance, and it is likely that in actual use the simpler crystal converter 
will have a better noise figure than the amplifiers. When the r-f amplifiers 
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were first developed they were incorporated in many existing receivers, 
and improved performance resulted. This was true, however, largely 
because those receivers had very poor noise figures in comparison with 
what can now be achieved with the crystal converter. 

For use at frequencies of 3000 Mc/sec and higher there are no vacuum 
tubes commercially available that can be used as r-f amplifiers to give 
noise figures even comparable with those easily achieved with the crystal 
converter. A project at the Radiation Laboratory for the development 
of such a tube led to the construction, by H. V. Neher, of a few experi¬ 
mental models of an amplifier tube for the 3000-Mc/sec region. These 
are the only tubes known to the author which can be used as r-f ampli¬ 
fiers in receivers with noise figures comparable with those achieved with a 
crystal converter. These tubes were tetrodes, having a screen grid in 
addition to the cathode, grid, and plate. The construction was a planes 
parallel one similar to that of the lighthouse tubes. The resonant cavitie. 
were built into the tube envelope, which was the size of that of the 6L6 
As an example of the extremely fine workmanship involved in them, the 
fact may be cited that the grid structures were made with wires 0.0002 
in. in diameter and spaced 0.001 in. apart. At the time these tubes 
were first available on a laboratory scale it appeared that some decrease in 
over-all receiver noise figure would be possible through the use of one as 
an r-f amplifier with the existing crystal-mixer superheterodyne receivers. 
Before any large-scale production was accomplished, however, improve¬ 
ment in the crystals available in quantity production and reduced i-f 
amplifier noise figures had resulted in a smaller noise figure for the simple 
crystal-mixer superheterodyne receiver than could be achieved with 
the amplifier tube. The intended production of this tube in factory 
quantities was consequently dropped to make the production facilities 
available for more urgently needed devices. The details of the design 
and results achieved with this tube are described in a Radiation Labora¬ 
tory report. 1 

I" 16. Receivers of Other Types. —Other receivers are sometimes used 
at lower frequencies. A brief description of them is given to show why 
they have not as yet been commonly used at microwave frequencies. 

Some development work has been done on the design of frequency 
converters of basic types other than the space-charge tube. Because 
tubes using accelerated electron beams have largely replaced other types 
as local oscillators, it might be supposed that some sort of tube using this 
principle could be designed to solve the mixer problem. Thus far no 
development along these lines has given results comparable with the 
crystal mixer, and little need be said about them here. As with the 

1 H. V. Neher, “The Radiation Laboratory S-Band Amplifier," RL Report No. 306, 
July 10, 1943. 
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low-level amplifier, the major limitation of beam tubes seems to lie in 
the excessive noise they introduce. A very large conversion gain would 
overcome this difficulty, but sufficient conversion gain to achieve noise 
figures comparable with those of the crystal converter has not yet been 
obtained. It appears that the limiting frequency of the accelerated- 
electron-beam tube might be met before that of the crystal mixer. The 
transit angle of the electron beam must be kept small, as the frequency is 
increased, either by a corresponding reduction in the grid spacings or by 
an increase of the velocity of the beam through the use of higher poten¬ 
tials. Both of these expedients make the tube increasingly difficult to 
build. Although the crystal probably does have an ultimate limiting 
frequency where transit angles become significant, this frequency has not 
yet been approached. So far, the application of the crystal mixer has 
been successfully extended to higher-frequency bands through the use of 
smaller parts in the cartridge construction and a smaller contact area on 
the crystal. By this means it has been possible to extend the frequency 
range of crystal mixers up to 25,000 Mc/sec with almost no sacrifice in 
noise figure over the best value that can be achieved at the lowest micro- 
wave frequencies. The sacrifice that is made in doing this is in the 
resistance of the unit to damage from high-power signals. 

A receiver that has been common in the ultra-high-frequency range 
is the superregenerative receiver. As a simple receiver, using a minimum 
number of tubes and having a high sensitivity, it is useful in that fre¬ 
quency range. Because it requires a detector that can be made to 
oscillate, however, it has not been very extensively used in the micro- 
wave region. Lighthouse tubes can be made to oscillate up to 3000 
Mc/sec and higher, but the noise figure that can be obtained as a super- 
regenerative detector does not appraoch that of the crystal mixer. 
Because the output level is high, and, therefore, little amplification is 
needed, a superregenerative receiver is useful for some applications where 
the noise figure and bandpass characteristics are of less importance than 
compactness and small power consumption. No attempt will be made 
in this volume, however, to describe circuits of this kind, and the reader 
who is interested in this subject is referred to Vol. 23 where the develop¬ 
ments in superregenerative receivers are discussed. 

The simple regenerative detector has few advantages over the super¬ 
regenerative detector and is less reliable and not so simple to operate. 
Consequently, circuits of this type have received no serious attention as 
microwave detectors. 

An interesting possibility in connection with regenerative and super¬ 
regenerative receivers for frequencies higher than about 3000 Mc/sec has 
very recently arisen in connection with a development in crystal rectifier 
units. It has been discovered that a crystal rectifier unit, designed 
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by H. Q. North at General Electric Company, which uses a very small 
welded contact between a germanium-crystal element and a platinum- 
ruthenium “cat whisker,” can be made to show a negative output con¬ 
ductance at the intermediate frequency when placed in a very special 
microwave circuit, with local-oscillator power incident upon the rectifier 
unit. The crystal unit used in a superheterodyne converter could there¬ 
fore be made to oscillate and, consequently, could be used as a regenera¬ 
tive or supperregenerative frequency converter. Attempts to achieve, 
with this crystal, a better over-all receiver noise figure than can be 
produced with more conventional crystal mixers have not yet been 
successful. On the other hand, it may be that the rather large power 
gain that can be achieved will be of sufficient importance in reducing the 
required amount of i-f amplification to make some application of this kind 
worth while. Since this crystal unit is a relatively recent development, 
it may be that further work will make possible an improved noise figure, 
although the exploratory measurements showed that the noise figure 
obtained in the condition of negative i-f conductance was somewhat 
greater than that for the same crystal operating in the conventional 
fashion. The noise figure was not, however, so large as for a tube mixer 
at the same frequency (10,000 Mc/sec). In order to indicate the method 
in which this unit can be made to act as a regenerative converter, a 
discussion of frequency conversion by a local oscillator and crystal 
mixer must first be given. Further reference to this subject will be 
made in Chap. 2, following the linear-network representation of the 
crystal mixer. It will be seen that the special tuning conditions necessary 
in the microwave circuit may render the operation of such a regenerative 
converter impractical, or at least not worth the decrease obtained in the 
i-f gain required. Since the subject is in such a rudimentary state of 
development, no final conclusion can be made, except to say that at the 
present time there has been no indication of much to be gained witii the 
present crystal units. 



CHAPTER 2 

CRYSTAL RECTIFIER UNITS 

Early in the development of radio communication, the crystal 
rectifier was used almost universally as a detector for radio signals. 
After the introduction of the three-element vacuum tube, receivers 
having crystal detectors were replaced by receivers using vacuum-tube 
r-f amplifiers, detectors, and audio amplifiers and, finally, by super¬ 
heterodyne receivers. The performance of receivers having vacuum 
tubes throughout was very much better than that achieved with the best 
crystal rectifiers then known. This fact, together with the need for 
frequent adjustment of the common galena crystal detector led to the 
complete abandonment of the crystal for use in serious radio practice. 

With the extension of radio techniques to higher and higher fre¬ 
quencies, however, complications due to electron transit time, lead 
inductance and distributed capacitance became apparent. As a result, 
the crystal rectifier, which can be made in a very small package, has 
become reinstated. An important reason for the return of the crystal, 
in addition to the great improvements in its performance which have 
resulted from intensive research and development during the war, is the 
fact that the crystal has been widely used as the nonlinear element of a 
superheterodyne mixer. In this application, the crystal rectifier units 
now available give mixer noise figures that compare very favorably, even 
at 25,000 Mc/sec, with those of the best vacuum-tube mixers and con¬ 
verters at low frequencies. Service in mixer circuits places requirements 
on the characteristics of the rectifier which differ from the requirements 
imposed in low-level-detector circuits. The major part of recent develop¬ 
ment has been directed toward the production of units for superheter¬ 
odyne mixers; however, some units have been designed specifically for 
use as low-level detectors. Other low-level detectors have been selected 
by appropriate tests from production-lots of mixer crystals. 

It is not the purpose of this volume to consider, in detail, the subject 
of crystal-rectifier design but, in order to clarify the later material, 
the present chapter will be devoted to a brief discussion of crystal- 
rectifier units. A rudimentary discussion of the physical mechanism 
of the units, and of the linear-network treatment of frequency conversion 
by the crystal mixer, will be given. This will be followed by sections 
giving characteristics and Army-Navy specifications of the units com- 
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mercially available at the time of writing. All of these subjects are 
treated in greater detail, and more rigorously, in Vol. 15 of this series. 

2-1. Physical Description of Rectification. —The electronic theory of 
matter, applied to crystalline structures, shows that the electrons asso¬ 
ciated with the atoms of the material possess energies in discrete levels, 
just as they do in single atoms. In a crystalline solid, however, the 
coupling among the various constituent atoms or molecules causes the 
energy levels corresponding to particular quantum numbers in each atom 
to be split, and a band of very closely spaced levels results. Some bands 
may overlap, but there are always regions of energy which may be 
occupied by electrons, and regions between these bands which are 
forbidden to electrons. In substances made up of moderately heavy 
atoms, the available energy levels associated with the most tightly 
bound electrons are completely filled. Above the uppermost completely 
occupied band there is a band of energy levels that may be either com¬ 
pletely empty or partially filled, depending upon the nature of the atoms 
making up the crystalline solid. For a monovalent alkali metal, for 

instance, all of the electron shells 
except the last are completely filled 
and the energy bands associated 
with these inner shells are fully 
occupied when the atoms are in 
their lowest state. The band 
associated with the outermost shell, 
however, is occupied by only one 
electron per atom and an energy- 
level diagram for such a substance 
would be like that shown in Fig. 2T. The energy difference </>„, between 
the maximum energy of an electron in the material and the energy of an 
electron outside is the work function for the material, or the minimum 
energy that must be imparted to an electron to cause it to escape from the 
material in the absence of thermal energy. 

Crystals in which the uppermost occupied bands are completely 
filled at 0°K and those in which these bands are only partially filled form 
two fundamentally different classes of materials. Those of the first class 
are insulators and those of the second, as shown in the diagram, are 
metals or conductors. If the uppermost band is completely filled, 
the electrons are not free, and electric conduction cannot take place. 
Because of the forbidden region between the uppermost filled band and 
the next higher band, an electron, to become free, must acquire a con¬ 
siderable amount of energy. In a metal, electrons are easily excited into 
adjacent states within the band itself, where they act as free conduction 
electrons. “Intrinsic semiconductors,” which can be used in crystal- 
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Fig. 2-1.—Electronic energy levels of a 
metal. 
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rectifier units, would be perfect insulators at absolute zero temperature, 
since at that temperature they possess only completely filled and com¬ 
pletely unfilled energy bands. At the temperatures at which they are 
used, however, the intrinsic semiconductors possess a few conduction 
electrons in an otherwise empty band. This situation exists because of 
thermal excitation of electrons from the highest filled band to the next 
higher band and, therefore, a condition for conduction of this kind is that 
the forbidden region between the bands have a width not much larger 
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Fig. 2-2.—Energy-level diagram of two types of impurity semiconductors. 

( b) p~type. 


(a) ft-type. 


than kT energy units, where k is Boltzmann's constant and T is the 
absolute temperature. 

In order to facilitate the existence of a few conduction electrons, a 
semiconductor may contain a very small percentage of an impurity. 
In fact, this is very difficult to prevent. The impurity centers give rise to 
conduction, either because electrons normally associated with the 
impurity atoms, in levels just below the normally vacant band, are 
thermally excited into the vacant band, or because electrons in the top 
levels of the highest normally full 
band are thermally excited into va¬ 
cant levels associated with the im¬ 
purity centers. In the latter 
instance, vacancies are left in the 
uppermost occupied band and these 
can conduct. Semiconductors of 
both these types are called “im¬ 
purity semiconductors"; those in 
which the impurity acts as a donator, 
as shown in Fig. 2-2 a, are often 
called “n-type,” whereas those in which it acts as an acceptor for electrons 
as shown in Fig. 2-26 are called “p- type.” 

A crystal rectifier usually consists of a small contact between a metal 
whisker and a semiconductor crystal. In view of the foregoing energy- 
level considerations, the junction between the metal and the semicon¬ 
ductor may be described in terms of the energy-level diagram of Fig. 2-3. 
The carriers of electric charge will flow from one material to the other 



Fig. 2*3.—Energy-level representation of 
metal-to-semiconductor contact. 
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until the energy levels are so altered that equal currents cross the junction 
in the two directions. By this mechanism, a space charge is produced 
in the region of the contact. In the metal, this space charge resides in 
a very thin layer (about 10 -8 cm) at the boundary, but in the semi¬ 
conductor the space charge is distributed through a broader region, 
because the material has a much smaller number of available carriers of 
current. The thickness of the space-charge layer in the semiconductor 

can be calculated from a knowledge 
of the dielectric constant of the 
semiconductor and the density of 
the carriers of current far from the 
boundary. Such calculations show 
the width of this region in the semi¬ 
conductor to be of the order of 10~ 6 
cm, or about a hundred times the 
width of that in the metal. A curve 
of the potential as a function of 
distance from the boundary has a very steep barrier on the metal side of 
the junction, in which narrow region the potential rises abruptly by the 
amount 4> a which is the difference between the work functions of the two 
materials. There is a thin layer near the surface in the semiconductor 
in which a potential gradient exists because the curve of the potential is 
less steep. The diagram of Fig. 2-3 
applies to contacts for which the work 
function of the metal is greater than 
that of the semiconductor. 

The relative potentials of the levels 
in the metal and in the semiconductor, 
when equilibrium is established, can 
be shown to be such that the top of 
the filled region in the metal is at a 
potential approximately half way be¬ 
tween the donator level and the 
bottom of the vacant band in an 
n-type semiconductor. This is the 
type of contact to which Fig. 2-3 

If the equilibrium potentials are altered by the application of a 
voltage between the metal and the semiconductor, the shape of the 
potential barrier is altered. When the semiconductor is made positive 
with respect to the metal, the levels in the semiconductor are depressed 
with respect to those in the metal, as shown in Fig. 2-4. The potential 
barrier, which may be considered as a thin layer having a high resistance 
because of a dearth of free electrons, is enhanced and, consequently, it has 



Fig. 2-5.—Direct-current—voltage rela¬ 
tion for crystal contact. 


applies. 



Fig. 2*4.—Metal-to-semiconductor con¬ 
tact with applied voltage in high-resistance 
direction. 
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a still higher resistance to the flow of electric current. The amount of 
resistance rises if the applied voltage is increased. A limit to the rise is 
reached when electrons from the metal begin to tunnel through the 
barrier in a manner analogous to that of field emmission. A curve 
showing the current passed through the contact as a function of the 
applied voltage, with the semiconductor positive, is therefore, similar to 
the left half of Fig. 2-5. 

Application of a voltage of the other sign across the contact reduces 
the insulating effect of the potential barrier by raising the potentials 
in the semiconductor relative to those in the metal, as shown in Fig. 2-6. 
The effective resistance of the contact decreases until the voltage is 
reached for which the insulating layer no longer exists, as in Fig. 2-7. 
The resistance of a contact at this voltage and higher is primarily what is 
called the “spreading resistance,” which is determined by the area of the 
contact and the bulk resistivity of the semiconductor. In the semi- 

Applied 
voltage 

Flo. 2-6. —Metal-to-semiconductor con- Fig. 2-7. —Energy-level diagram with 

tact with applied voltage in direction of applied voltage corresponding to linear 
large current flow. part of high-current characteristic. 




conductor, only a small cross-sectional area near the small contact is 
effective for carrying the current, but inside the semiconductor the 
effective area rapidly increases with distance from the surface. The 
right-hand side of Fig. 2 5 shows the current as a function of an applied 
voltage of this sign (semiconductor negative). The steepest slope of the 
straight part of the curve is a measure of the spreading resistance. 

From this description it can be seen that a nonlinear current-voltage 
relationship exists for a metal-to-semiconductor contact. The device 
cannot be used as a rectifier unless a voltage can be applied across the 
contact. It might be argued that the second contact this requires 
would exhibit characteristics that are the reverse of those of the first 
contact and that the net effect would be a linear resistance. This would 
indeed be so if the two metals were the same, and if identical contact areas 
were used. The rectifying junction results when the connection to the 
back of the semiconductor is made through a very much larger area. 
This back contact could indeed be nonlinear in the reverse sense to the 
small contact, with respect to voltages applied to the unit, but, because 
the area is large, the resistance of the barrier layer is very small, even 
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compared with the spreading resistance for the small contact. The d-c 
characteristics of a crystal rectifier unit, therefore, do resemble Fig. 2-5, 
and the effect of the back contact can be entirely neglected. 

In practice, the crystals used for microwave work are usually made of 
silicon in which has been dissolved a small amount of aluminum, which 
acts as the acceptor impurity for a p-type semiconductor. The back 
contact is made by soldering the piece of crystal into a cartridge unit, 
as sketched in Fig. 2-8, and the small metal contact is made by light 
pressure of a tungsten whisker, carefully prepared with a very small 
point. The research and development work that has 
been done toward the perfection of techniques for the 
production of these units is described in Vol. 15 of this 
series, to which reference has already been made. Con¬ 
siderable work has been done toward perfecting crystals 
with germanium semiconductors but these have not yet 
been widely used in microwave applications. The same 
principles are involved in the construction of microwave 
circuits for the use of such units and, in fact, the design 
of circuits for crystal units of any type could follow the 
__ general methods to be outlined in the following chapters 
Typical crystal- of this book. Specific designs may have to be altered in 

rectifier unit. details for the best utilization of crystals of other types, 

but this can be done if the pertinent characteristics of the units to be 
used are known. 

2-2. High-frequency Effects in Crystal Rectifiers. —The deterioration 
of the performance of vacuum tubes at high frequencies is a result of their 
large physical size. The crystal rectifier can be made very much smaller 
because of its inherent simplicity and, therefore, proper design of the 
cartridge allows the effects of lead inductance and distributed capacitance 
to be neglected at very much higher frequencies than for any vacuum 
tubes so far constructed. Since only the barrier region in the semi¬ 
conductor is effective in producing the nonlinear characteristic, the device 
could theoretically be made microscopic in size. In practice, of course, 
considerable skill is required to assemble the small parts. Also, to 
achieve a whisker contact that has an appropriate area and that will 
remain stable, some spring action in the whisker is required. 

The quantity in the crystal-rectifier unit analogous to the inter¬ 
electrode spacings of a vacuum tube is the thickness of the barrier layer. 
The carriers of electric charge must be able to cross this barrier in a time 
short compared with a quarter cycle of the applied r-f voltage if the 
high-frequency behavior is to be simply related to the d-c characteristic 
shown in Fig. 2-5. Since this barrier thickness is of the order of 10 -6 cm j 
it is obvious that transit-time effects may be neglected at very much 
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higher frequencies than would be possible in any device in which an 
interelectrode gap must be obtained by mechanical means. 

A simple equivalent circuit for the crystal-rectifier unit, exclusive of 
the transformation effects of the cartridge, may be used for illustrative 
purposes. Such a circuit, shown in Fig. 2-9, includes the nonlinear 
resistance R of the barrier, a linear resistance Rb equal to the spreading 
resistance, as measured by the linear part of the d-c characteristic, and a 
capacitance C shunted across the nonlinear resistance. This capacitance 
arises because the barrier layer, although it 
has very small conductivity, does have a 
considerable dielectric constant, and it can 
be shown that the effect on an applied r-f 
voltage is similar to that of a small con¬ 
denser shunted across the barrier region. Fig - 2 9 -—Equivalent circuit for 
The magnitude of this capacitance is not ' ! n i.n > 

independent of the applied voltage because the effective thickness 
of the barrier varies somewhat with the value of the applied voltage. 
For most purposes, however, the capacitance may be regarded as fixed. 

Because of the presence of the spreading resistance Rt , the capacitance 
of the contact cannot be resonated out by an external inductance and, 
consequently, this capacitance has a real effect upon the high-frequency 
behavior of the crystal rectifier. The capacitance acts as a shunt that 
lowers the effective impedance of the barrier at high frequencies. Since 
its presence has the greatest effect for the highest barrier resistance, the 
nonlinearity of the resistance, on which the usefulness of the crystal unit 
depends, is reduced. 

A voltage applied to the crystal in the direction of high resistance is 
said to be applied in the backward direction, and one in the low-resistance 
direction is called a forward voltage. The ratio of the voltage to the 
current for a backward voltage is called the back resistance and for a 
forward voltage the front resistance. Because of the barrier capacitance, 
the ratio of the back to front resistances is not so significant, as a measure 
of the quality of the crystal, as it would be if there were no capacitance 
present. Since the capacitance increases with increasing contact area, 
it is important that the area of the contact be kept as small as is com¬ 
patible with other requirements. This is one of the reasons for the care 
with which the whisker is prepared and brought into contact with the 
semiconductor. The small contact area used is produced by the flatten¬ 
ing of the whisker which occurs if a small force is applied across the con¬ 
tact. Crystals designed for the highest frequencies usually have a 
smaller force applied to the whisker and have, consequently, smaller 
areas of contact than those designed for lower frequencies. By this 
means, it has been found possible to maintain about the same sensitivity 
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over the microwave range, but the higher-frequency units are, con¬ 
sequently, mechanically and electrically less rugged. 

The back resistance of a microwave rectifier unit can be used as a 
measure of its quality, provided that a lower limit for the value of the 
back resistance of acceptable units of the same type is known. By 
statistical studies, it has been found that a lower limit to the back resis¬ 
tance of crystals-of a given type, measured at a given applied voltage, 
can be set. Crystals of that type which have back resistances below this 
limit are probably damaged, whereas those having resistances above the 
limit are almost certainly still acceptable. The measurement of the 
back resistance at the given voltage is a test by which it is possible to 
eliminate practically all inferior units at the expense of losing some 
acceptable ones. In view of the difficulty of measuring, directly, the 
quality of a crystal, and in view of the large numbers of crystals available, 
such a loss has been considered a small price to pay for simplicity of 
testing the crystals. 

The back resistance of a crystal unit that is in electrical use may 
become lower over a period of time. Such a change has more significance 
than the absolute value of the back resistance at any one time. Any 
change in the back resistance must mean a change in the contact or in the 
semiconductor and should, therefore, be looked upon with suspicion. 
In the past, a lack of realization of the significance of the back resistance 
or of a change in it has led to the continued use of damaged crystals in 
receivers. Because of the simplicity of a back-resistance test the impor¬ 
tance of performing it at frequent intervals, if high-quality performance 
is to be maintained, cannot be overemphasized. Limiting values of the 
back resistance for crystals of various types are included in a table at the 
end of this chapter. 

2-3. Figure of Merit of Crystal-video Receivers. —In Secs. 1-5 to 1-7, 

a discussion of the quality of a receiver with a low-level detector was 
given. For completeness, this discussion should include the definition 
and method of measurement of the “figure of merit,” which is used as a 
measure of the quality of crystal detectors available commercially. In 
order to correlate the figure of merit with the minimum signal detectable 
by a receiver consisting of a low-level detector and an amplifier, it is 
necessary to have the definition include a parameter that takes into 
account the noise power arising in the amplifier. Two crystal detectors 
that are identical in performance when used with a noise-free amplifier 
do not necessarily make equally sensitive receivers when used with 
practical amplifiers. Therefore, the figure of merit of a crystal detector 
is a quantity that is related to the quality of the over-all receiver, when a 
typical video amplifier follows the detector. 

As stated in Sec. l-fi, a crystal upon which a signal is incident may be 
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represented, at the output terminals, by a current generator i in shunt 
with a conductance equal to that measured between these output ter¬ 
minals. It has been found that the noise generated in a video amplifier 
can be represented as the noise of a resistance between the grid of a 
perfect amplifier and the input terminal, as shown in Fig. 2-10. Over a 
wide range of impedances across the input terminals, the noise power 
available at the output terminals of the amplifier, in excess of that arising 
from the circuit connected across the input terminals, can be considered 
as arising as Johnson noise in this series resistor. The entire circuit at the 
amplifier input terminals may then be represented by Fig. 211, where R 
is the resistance of the output terminals of the crystal detector and Ra is 
the equivalent noise resistance of the amplifier tube. The relation 


o-VW^) 

Fia. 2-10.—Equivalent circuit of first ampli 
fier tube with noise resistance. 



Fig. 2-11.—Modulation-frequency circuit 
of low-level detector. 


between the output voltage E of the amplifier, caused by an r-f signal, 
and the r-f signal power P is 



( 1 ) 


where b is the proportionality constant defined in Sec. 1-7 and A is the 
voltage gain of the amplifier. Since the rms output noise voltage of the 
amplifier now originates completely as Johnson noise in the two resistors 
R and Ra, its value is 

N = A \A kTB(R + R A ), (2) 

where B is the equivalent noise bandwidth of the receiver, as defined in 
Sec. 1-4, and the remaining symbols have the same significance as pre¬ 
viously stated. The signal-to-noise ratio at the output terminals of the 
receiver is thus given by the ratio of Eq. (1) to Eq. (2), 


E = P R 

N y/WfB b VR + Ra 


( 3 ) 


The right-hand side of Eq. (3) has been divided into two factors, the 
second of which includes the quantities descriptive of the detector. 
This quantity, 

R 

b \/r~+Ta 


(3a) 
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is called the figure of merit of the video crystal and has been used to 
evaluate the acceptability of production crystal units intended for use 
as low-level detectors. 

Before the figure of merit may be evaluated from measurements of the 
quantities b and R for the crystal, the value of R A must be known. This 
value is, of course, dependent upon the particular amplifier tube and 
varies somewhat among specimens of the same type and widely among 
different types. The amplifier tube most commonly used in video 
receivers that have crystal detectors is the 6AC7 tube in pentode con¬ 
nection. Tubes of this type have been shown by measurement to have 
equivalent noise generating resistances of 1000 to 1200 ohms. The 
Army-Navy specifications, under which the various types of video 
crystals have been produced and tested, are based on calculations for 
the figure of merit in which the value for R A , in Eq. (3a), is taken to be 
1200 ohms. 

At the end of this chapter is a list of the various types of crystals for 
which Army-Navy specifications existed at the time of writing. Included 
in the list are several types of low-level detector crystals, designed for 
specific frequency regions as indicated in the table. It will be observed 
that these so-called video crystals have, in addition to a specification of 
figure of merit, a definite minimum or maximum value of output resis¬ 
tance. The resistance of the crystal determines the bandwidth of the 
first circuit of the amplifier, because the capacitance of this circuit is 
largely outside the control of the designer. If the resistance becomes 
too great, the pass band of the amplifier becomes too narrow; therefore, 
the receiver does not respond properly to signals of the type for which it 
was designed. 

2-4. The Crystal Converter. —The crystal rectifier, when used as a 
frequency converter, is operated under conditions rather different from 
those in the low-level-detector application. For this reason, an entirely 
different set of parameters are used for the evalutaion of the quality of a 
unit intended for use as a frequency converter. This can be seen from 
a simplified consideration of the mechanism of rectification based on the 
d-c characteristic of Fig. 2-5. Although an analysis based upon the d-c 
characteristic gives a poor picture of the microwave behavior of the 
contact as a frequency converter, because of the barrier capacitance, 
it does serve as a qualitative description. 

In Fig. 2T2, a typical d-c characteristic is drawn. In addition, 
there is shown, as a function of time along the negative ordinate axis, a 
voltage corresponding to the superposition of the local-oscillator voltage 
upon a small signal voltage. The output terminals of a crystal mixer are 
so arranged that no microwave-frequency components of the current in 
the crystal appear at them. The output terminals carry only the direct- 
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current and the beat-frequency components, as indicated by the curve 
representing this current as a function of time plotted along the right- 
hand part of the horizontal axis. The magnitude of the beat-frequency 
component in this current is related to the efficiency of the device as a 
frequency converter. From the diagram it is evident that the magnitude 
of this beat-frequency component depends primarily upon the ratio of the 
slopes of the d-c characteristic at 
the negative peak and at the posi¬ 
tive peak of the local-oscillator 
voltage. It is apparent that the 
curvature of the characteristic in 
the vicinity of the origin is of 
little direct importance compared 
with the ratio of what might be 
called the differential impedances 
at two points symmetrically 
chosen at some distance on either 
side of the axis. From this con¬ 
sideration, it would be expected that the crystal rectifiers that make the 
best low-level detectors do not necessarily make the best units for use as 
frequency converters, and vice versa. 

Another significant relationship that can be qualitatively determined 
from this simple analysis is the dependence of the conversion efficiency 
on the magnitude of the local-oscillator voltage applied. If the signal 
voltage is kept small compared with that of the local oscillator but 
of constant magnitude, and the amplitude of the local-oscillator voltage 

is varied, the magnitude of the modu¬ 
lation component in the linear super¬ 
position of the two voltages remains 
constant. Because of the curvature 
of the d-c characteristic, particularly 
on the positive side of zero voltage, the 
ratio of the differential impedances on 
the two sides diminishes with decreas¬ 
ing local-oscillator voltage and, as a 
result, the conversion efficiency of the 
device should be less with small local- 
oscillator amplitudes than with large amplitudes. The conversion effici¬ 
ency, plotted as a function of the local-oscillator power, may be expected to 
behave as in Fig. 2T3, where the abscissa is the local-oscillator power and 
the ordinate is the relative conversion efficiency. There is no longer 
any significant increase if the local-oscillator power is increased beyond 
that which utilizes the straight portion of the d-c characteristic in the 



Fig. 2-13.—Typical curve for con¬ 
version efficiency vs. local-oscillator 
drive. 



Fig. 2-12.—Graphical illustration of fre¬ 
quency conversion on basis of d-c charac¬ 
teristic of crystal. 
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forward direction. At larger amplitudes, there may even be a decrease, 
because the differential back resistance may decrease. This situation has 
not been indicated, however, in either Fig. 2T2 or Fig. 2T3. 

The conversion efficiency is usually specified as the gain of the con¬ 
verter unit, considered as a network, between the signal input terminals 
and the i-f output terminals. This gain, as defined in Sec. 1-4, is the 
ratio of the available i-f output power to the available signal input power, 
and, for a crystal converter, it is almost certainly less than one. Con¬ 
sequently, it has become customary to use the reciprocal of the gain, 
called the “loss” L of the converter and to express it in decibels. In 
order to specify completely the quality of the converter, it is necessary to 
know the value of the output noise power from the converter, considered 
as a network, as discussed in Sec. 1-4. From these two quantities, the 
effective over-all noise figure of a receiver in which such a converter is 
used in conjunction with an i-f amplifier of known effective noise figure 
may be estimated. The noise temperature t, as defined in Sec. 1-4, has 

been most commonly used as a measure of 
the noise. In order to specify the local- 
oscillator power for optimum effective 
over-all noise figure, it is necessary to 
know both the dependence of the noise 
temperature of the crystal on the local- 
oscillator power and the noise figure of the 
i-f amplifier for a generator impedance 
equal to the impedance of the output 
terminals of the crystal converter. This 
impedance also depends somewhat on the 
local-oscillator power, although it varies only slowly for local-oscillator 
drive sufficient to give a conversion gain near the maximum. 

The noise temperature of a crystal converter is found to be approxi¬ 
mately linearly dependent upon the incident local-oscillator power, as 
indicated in Fig. 2-14. Equation (1-26) may be used to calculate the 
effective over-all noise figure if F*, the effective noise figure of the i-f 
amplifier, i 3 known for the range of output impedances possessed by the 
crystal converter. Since the over-all noise figure is usually expressed in 
decibels and since the loss L, also usually expressed in decibels, is used 
instead of the gain, this equation may be rewritten as 



Local-oscillator power 


Fig. 2-14.—Typical curve of 
mixer noise temperature vs. local- 
oscillator drive. 


F*+ 2 di — Lib + 10 logio ( F* + t — 1), 


(4) 


where t and F* are numerical ratios, not expressed in decibels. Figure 
2T5 shows a typical curve of the effective over-all noise figure of a receiver 
resulting from the combination of the three quantities in Eq. (4). It will 
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be observed that the noise figure decreases in about the same way as the 
conversion efficiency increases, for small local-oscillator power. For 
high local-oscillator power, the conversion efficiency no longer increases 
so rapidly but the noise temperature 
continues to increase; therefore the 
over-all noise figure goes through a 
minimum value and then increases 
again. The noise figure does not vary 
rapidly in the region of the minimum 
value and, therefore, a reasonably 
large deviation in local-oscillator 
power from the optimum value can be 
tolerated. The optimum local-oscil¬ 
lator power is usually about 0.5 mw 
into the crystal, which results in a 
continuous rectified crystal current of 
about 0.5 ma. More specific informa¬ 
tion about conversion losses and noise 
temperatures, as well as about i-f im¬ 
pedances of typical units, will be given in later sections of this chapter. 

2-5. Linear-network Representation of the Crystal Converter. —The 
use of the terms loss and noise temperature, to describe the crystal 
frequency converter, suggests that the device may be considered as a 
network that possesses two pairs of terminals: one pair to which the signal 
is applied, and one pair from which the i-f signal is obtained. Although 
the converter depends for its action upon the nonlinear relationship 
between voltage and current in the crystal unit, a linear relationship 
exists between the i-f output voltage and the microwave input signal 
voltage, provided the signal amplitude is very small compared with that 

of the local oscillator. This is 
true because the voltage-to-current 
relationships of the crystal, which 
are effective for the conversion from 
the signal frequency to the inter¬ 
mediate frequency, are differentials 
of the d-c and r-f characteristics, and these may be regarded as constant for 
very small signal amplitudes and for a given local-oscillator power. 
The converter may then be regarded as a box containing a pair of signal 
terminals and a pair of output terminals for the i-f voltages, as indicated 
in Fig. 2T6. A considerable number of relationships that help to 
clarify the complex behavior of crystal converter units can be derived 
from this representation. 

It might be wondered what would result if the device were worked 



Fig. 2*16.—Symbolic representation of crys¬ 
tal converter. 



Fig. 2*15.—Over-all noise figure vs. 
local-oscillator drive. 
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backward. If an i-f voltage were impressed upon the i-f terminals, 
would an r-f signal be produced at the signal terminals? A return to a 
consideration of the d-c characteristic will help to answer this question. 
If, as in Fig. 2-17, the local-oscillator voltage is impressed upon the 
crystal, in the absence of an r-f or an i-f signal, and a d-c bias is added in 
series 'with the crystal, then the operating point shifts, "with the result 
that a different part of the characteristic determines the r-f impedance 
of the crystal. If the bias voltage is made to vary through zero sinus¬ 
oidally at the i-f frequency, the effect is to modulate the r-f impedance 
of the crystal at the i-f frequency or, in other words, to amplitude-modu- 
late the r-f current in the crystal. It is well known that an amplitude- 
modulated r-f current or voltage may be considered as equivalent to the 
unmodulated current or voltage plus two other r-f components, one 
above the original frequency and one below it. These two added 

components differ in frequency from 
the incident radio frequency by an 
amount equal to the modulation fre¬ 
quency. In the crystal converter, 
where the modulating voltage is sup¬ 
posed to be at the intermediate 
frequency, one of these new radio 
frequencies will correspond to the 
signal frequency and the other to 
the image frequency. When an i-f 
voltage is applied to the i-f terminals 
of the converter of Fig. 2-16, voltages of equal magnitude, at the signal 
and the image frequencies, appear at the r-f terminals. This assumes, 
of course, that there is contained in the box between the crystal and the 
input terminals nothing that is sufficiently selective with respect to 
frequency to favor one of these voltages over the other. 

To return to the use of the converter in the direction for which it was 
intended, the application of a signal voltage to the input terminals gives 
rise to an i-f voltage at the output terminals. This voltage in turn 
produces, at the input terminals, a voltage at the signal frequency and 
one at the image frequency. The presence of the signal-frequency 
voltage serves only to determine, in part, the signal-frequency impedance 
of the converter, but the image-frequency voltage has considerable 
significance. It is clear that the behavior of the converter cannot be 
independent of the image-frequency impedance of the generator circuit 
connected to the input terminals; a reflection of the image-frequency 
wave from the generator back into the converter unit will produce a 
voltage at the intermediate frequency. The phase and amplitude of this 
intermediate-frequency component, relative to the one produced directly 



Local-oscillator 


envelope 
Shift due to 
bias voltage 


Fig. 217.—Graphical illustration of 
effect of bias voltage on r-f admittance. 
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by the signal, is dependent on the phase and amplitude of the reflected 
image-frequency wave. The signal-frequency impedance, the output 
impedance and the conversion loss must all be dependent, to some 
degree, upon the impedance presented by the generator circuit to the 
image-frequency wave. 

Because the crystal is a nonlinear element, there must be developed, 
in addition to these voltages, many other higher-order components 
corresponding to harmonics and products, sums, and differences of these 
components. A rigorous analytical treatment of the device must include 
all of these components as well as the image voltage. In addition to the 
process just described, the image-frequency voltage may be developed 
as the difference frequency between the second harmonics of the local- 
oscillator frequency and the signal frequency. The effects of the higher- 
order frequencies, however, are smaller than those produced by alterations 
in the crystal impedance. They are, moreover, analytically and experi¬ 
mentally, very much more difficult to handle. To estimate the effects of 
these voltages, it is useful to consider the image frequency alone because 
it is probably of the greatest importance, and relatively simple experi¬ 
ments can be made to verify the analytical predictions. The effect of 
varying the impedances presented to the higher-order frequency com¬ 
ponents, such as the second harmonics, may be anticipated to be quali¬ 
tatively similar, but less pronounced. 

2-6. The Three-terminal-pair-network Representation.—Let us sup¬ 
pose that the only voltages of significance in the converter circuit are 
those at the signal, image, and intermediate frequencies. Although the 
first two of these appear on the 
input terminals of Fig. 2T6, it is 
convenient to assume that there 
exist separate terminals for them, 
as shown in Fig. 2T8. This could 
be achieved in practice by an 
appropriate splitting network, com¬ 
posed of frequency-selective cir¬ 
cuits, within the box. A three-terminal-pair network, in which the 
voltages and currents are linearly related, as they are for small voltages in 
the crystal converter, may be described by a set of three transformation 
equations involving a total of nine independent coefficients characteristic 
of the network. Because of the symmetry between the signal- and image- 
frequency components in the converter, assuming the converter to have a 
low Q in terms of the frequency difference involved, the number of 
independent coefficients may be reduced to five, provided the equations 
take account of the phase relation between the signal- and image- 
frequency components. These equations may be written as, 



l-f output 
terminals 


Image terminals 

Fig. 2 - 18 .—Symbolic representation of 
converter with separate signal- and image- 
frequency terminals. 
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la yaa^a ” 1 “ yag(’0 VayGy , 

10 ~ y ~|~ y 00^0 "f" y 0a Gy J (5) 

1y ~ Vay Gy ~f~ ya0 Gg 2/aa*C T *, 

where the subscripts „, 0 , and y refer respectively to the signal, inter¬ 
mediate, and image frequencies, and the asterisks denote the complex 
conjugates. The i-f current due to the image-frequency voltage e y has a 
value that is the complex conjugate of that produced by the signal 
voltage. Therefore the complex conjugate of the term yg a e y is taken, 
in the second equation, to be the contribution of the image-frequency 
voltage to the total i-f current. For this reason, the complex conjugate 
of the image voltage is used throughout, and the third equation gives the 
complex conjugate of the image-frequency current. 

If the image terminals are connected, independently of the signal 
terminals, to an external admittance y y , the relationship between the 
image-frequency current and voltage is 



If this expression is substituted into Eqs. (5), and if c y and i y are elimi¬ 
nated between the resulting equations, the relations between the voltage 
and currents at the signal and intermediate frequencies become 


where 


la 1 aaGct d~ 

ig — 1 0a€a + 1 00( 0 j ’ 

(7) 

Y - v y “ y * , 

“ Vaa yy* + y«* 

(8) 

v _ A , y°y VbP 

ag Vag + y ^, 

(9) 

y _ .. VP* Vny* 

ig«- y ga y y * + y aa *> 

(10) 

Ygg = Vgg Vf>a • 

* V * yy* + Vaa* 

(11) 


Equations (7) show, through their dependence upon the image 
termination y- t , that the behavior of the device as a converter from signal 
to image frequency cannot be specified independently of the treatment of 
the image-frequency component. Specifically, the conversion loss, the 
signal input admittance and the i-f output admittance can all be calcu¬ 
lated from Eqs. (7) in terms of Y aa) Y a g, Yg a , and Y m plus the signal- 
generator admittance y a and the i-f load admittance at the output 
terminals, y$. 
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To find the signal input admittance Y a for an i-f load admittance 
yg, Eqs. (7) may be written as, 

(F 0 „ — Y a )e a + 1 ageg = 0, 

Yfi„e a + (Y gti + yg)eg = 0, (12) 


where 

Ft, = — and yg = — 

e a eg 

To be consistent, the determinant of these equations must vanish, or, 

Y.gYg . 


(13) 


F„ = Ya 


V» + F, 


w 


(14) 


The i-f output admittance Yg, by analogous steps may be shown to 
depend upon the signal-generator admittance y a , as 

Yf = Ygg - (15) 

These two relations, Eqs. (14) and (15), reveal a point about the design 
of crystal mixer circuits which must not be overlooked if the best possible 
performance from a given crystal unit is to be obtained. The choice of 
the r-f and i-f matching conditions cannot be considered to be independent 
or to be completely a property of the crystal alone. Because of the inter¬ 
dependence, the design of the input circuit of the i-f amplifier should 
take into account the effect on the i-f output characteristics of the signal- 
frequency and image-frequency admittances that are connected to the 
r-f terminals of the converter. In turn, the signal- frequency admittance 
of the converter is dependent both upon the i-f load admittance presented 
to the converter by the i-f amplifier and upon the admittance presented 
to the converter at the image frequency. If the image-frequency termi¬ 
nation is fixed, the coefficients of Eqs. (7) may be regarded as constants 
descriptive of a particular converter unit. There is, therefore, a great 
similarity between the converter and an ordinary piece of transmission 
line, with respect to the dependence on the signal-generator and output¬ 
load admittances. In the representation of a transmission line by equa¬ 
tions analogous to Eqs. (7), it can be shown that the transfer admittances 
analogous to Y a g and Yg a must be equal. That this is also true for the 
network representing the crystal converter cannot be proved without 
making some restrictive assumptions. 

Dicke 1 has shown that, if certain assumptions about the time depend¬ 
ence of the voltage across the barrier in a crystal rectifier unit are true, a 
relation between Y a g and Yg a exists such that 

= I F (Jaj* 

1 R. H. Dicke, “A Reciprocity Theorem and Its Application to Measurement of 
Gain of Microwave Crystal Mixers,” RL Report No. 300, Apr, 13, 1943. 
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On the basis of this relation, the conversion loss of a crystal converter can 
be calculated from measured values of the signal or i-f admittances of 
the converter, for each of several different admittances connected to the 
other pair of terminals. Comparisons have been made between the 
values of the conversion loss found in this way and the values measured 
on the same units by the standard method that involves the measurement 
of the ratio of the available input power to output power. It is found 
that the reciprocity condition holds very closely for silicon crystals, but 
that it does not hold for germanium crystals. If this condition is not 
obeyed, the efficiency of conversion of r-f power to i-f power is not the 
same as that from i-f power to r-f power. It has been found that units 
that do not obey the reciprocity condition are usually more efficient as 
converters from low to high frequency than in the opposite sense. The 
agreement between the measured conversion loss and that calculated 
from the admittance data, for silicon units, is excellent confirmation 
of the usefulness of the linear-network representation of the crystal con¬ 
verter. Even for units that do not show reciprocity, the same qualitative 
interdependence of r-f and i-f admittances is found. 

The conversion loss of the converter in terms of the parameters of 
Eqs. (7) may be derived in the following way. The output power from 
the converter unit is the real part of — iipep*, whereas the power enter¬ 
ing the unit is the real part of ii a e a *; therefore the loss is 


T Re(ii a e a *) 

Rci&M*)’ 

(16) 

which, by Eq. (13), becomes 


L = Ga h, 2 . 
gt> b 

(17) 


Here, (?„ and gg are the real parts, or conductance parts, of Y„ and y s , 
respectively. If the second of Eqs. (12) is solved for \e a /ep\ and the 
solution substituted in Eq. (17), the expression for the loss becomes 


r _ Qa [Egg + ye l 2 

90 lr*l s 


(18) 


If the value of G a from Eq. (14) is substituted in this expression, the loss 
becomes 


a„„ - /.’< (V ' 3 ! 4 " ) 

_ \i »f> + v t>/ 1 ga + yp\- 

9 a IIVI 2 


(19) 


where G aa is the real part of Y aa . This may be written in the form 
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9fi\Yp*\ 


(Gpp + gp) 2 — (Gpp + gp) 

^aa 


+ (Bpp + bp) 2 


(Bpp + bp) 


( 20 ) 


where the G’s and B’s are the real parts and imaginary parts of the F’s 
with the same subscripts. In addition, G a pp a and B a pp a are, respectively, 
the real and imaginary parts of Y a pYp a . The gain of the network which 
appears in the expression for the effective over-all noise figure of a cascade 
of networks, is defined (see Sec. T7) as the ratio of the signal power 
available from the network to that available from the signal generator 
connected to the input terminals of the network. The full power availa¬ 
ble from the converter is obtained when the load admittance yp is so 
chosen that the loss L is a minimum. There are two orthogonal quanti¬ 
ties, gp and bp, in Eq. (20) which must be adjusted to make L a minimum. 
The quantity bp can be given any value from plus to minus infinity. The 
minimum of L will occur for a minimum of 


(Bpp + bp) 2 

which is obtained when 


->: w ” c Bpp + bp), 


!t | 7 B o pp a 

Dpp + Op — ' 


( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


as is evident if the derivative of Eq. (21) with respect to (Bpp + bp) is set 
equal to zero. Thus Eq. (20) becomes 


G„ 

!7<i I F0o| 


(Gpp + 


GaPPa 

G aa 


(Gpp + 



(23) 


If the partial derivative of L with respect to gp is taken, the value of gp 
resulting in minimum loss can be found to be 


gp Upp 2 - 



(24) 


where only the positive root has physical significance. The optimum 
load admittance, from the combination of Eqs. (22) and (24), is 



Upon substitution of Eq. (24) into Eq. (23), the expression for the 
minimum loss becomes 


L = 


G aa 


IW 


2 



GaPPa , 

2 e. " r 



G a pp a Gpp 
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By algebraic manipulation, Eq. (26) can be put into the form 


where < is given by 


€ 


L = 


/I + Vl — A 
IF*.! \i _ vT^l/ 


_ gjFggF}*, _ 

2 GaMpS — GaWa + j F 0 pF/} 0 | 


(27) 

(27a) 


The second factor in Eq. (27) may be called the impedance loss, because it 
can be evaluted from direct measurements of the impedance of one pair of 
terminals of the mixer for each of two different load conditions at the 
other pair. This loss and the actual minimum loss encountered in prac¬ 
tice are the same only if the first term in the expression is unity. This is 
true if the mixer obeys the reciprocity condition. 

If the mixer is worked backward, that is, caused to generate the signal 
frequency from an applied i-f voltage, the loss for this process may be 
calculated in a similar manner. The loss IJ from low- to high-frequency 
power is found to be identical with Eq. (27) except that the reciprocal of 
first term appears; that is, 


rt _ |K*.| /I + VI -A 

~ n \1 - vTV/ 

If the ratio of Eqs. (27) and (28) is taken, 


(28) 



(29) 


This ratio of the losses in the two directions reveals to what approximation 
reciprocity holds. Since, as mentioned earlier, the loss is usually greater 
in the direction from r-f to i-f power than in the other direction, when 
the reciprocity theorem is not obeyed the relation between Y aS and Yg a 
can be stated to be, almost without exception, 


IIVI \Y'„\. (30) 

2-7. The Relation between the Input Admittance and the Load Admit¬ 
tance. —The representation of the mixer as a linear network makes it 
apparent that the input admittance cannot be independent of the load 
admittance, and, in fact, the relationship between them ma3 r be calcu¬ 
lated with the aid of Eq. (27). This is most easily done for certain simple 
cases from which the general interdependence may be discovered. For 
example, suppose that the i-f output terminals are connected to a pure 
susceptance which can be adjusted through all values between negative 
and positive infinity. Suppose, further, that the mixer includes r-f 
matching devices such that, under the condition of infinite load suscept- 
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ance, the signal admittance is real. From Eq. (14) it is evident that this 
may be written 

F.c = <?«, = G aa . (31) 


The load susceptance may then be adjusted to make the input admittance 
mismatched to by as large an amount as possible. This may be 
expressed, by use of Eq. (14), as 


Foe = G 


aa 


Fog Y fa 

Gw + j(Bf)f) + bp) 


(32) 


The mismatch between Yoc and F»„ may be expressed in terms of the 
absolute value of the reflection coefficient V of Yoc relative to F, c , which is 


iri = 


Yoc - Y.c 


-F rf F fc 

Yoc + F.c 


2 G a Jj00 + Goffla + j2Gaa(Bp0 + bp) 


or 


( g „ m .) 2 + (B a ^y 


(2 GaaGpg — GaWa)* + [2 G aa (Bp0 + bp) — B a pj s„] 2 


(33) 

(34) 


The maximum loss due to mismatch, corresponding to the maximum 
of | r| 2 , can be found by setting the partial derivative of |r| 2 with respect to 
(Bpp + by equal to zero. The result of this is 


Bpp + bp = 


■ B a 0fi a 

+ 2ff„" 


(35) 


This expression is identical with Eq. (22), which gives the optimum load 
susceptance from the standpoint of conversion loss. If this susceptance 
value is used in Eq. (32), the result is 


F„c = G a 


Gappa + jB a 00 a 


Gw + j 


■ B 




2 G a 


(36) 


The r-f signal is applied to a microwave converter through a coaxial 
line or a waveguide. The position in this input line at which the 
signal terminals of the equivalent network are located is, as yet, arbi¬ 
trary. It is convenient to choose these terminals to be at a point 
at which Yoc is real. This is not incompatible with making F„ c real, 
because, for instance, the r-f matching in the mixer could be such that 
G aa is the characteristic admittance of the transmission line. Then F„ c 
would be real at all points along the input line. Choosing the position of 
the input terminals to make F oc real makes the imaginary part of the 
second term of Eq. (36) equal to zero, or 

/ ■ I) B a 00 a G a S8a , 

\J 80*5 a&fia 2 jQ * / 
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This is satisfied if 


2 G aa Gw = Gaan<,, or B a pp a — 0. (38) 


The first of the conditions of Eq. (38) results in c greater than one and, 
therefore, it does not have real significance. The second of these condi¬ 
tions, however, results in 


y„ c = G a 

From Eqs. (31) and (39), 


G a 00 a 

Gw 


= G 0 , 


Goo _ . 

G,e G aa Gg i 


Ga00a 


(39) 

(40) 


Under these conditions, however, Eq. (28) for e may be used to show that 



Therefore Eq. (27) becomes 


\Y« 

1 + yj 

VToc 

gZ 

1 Ypo 


Gqc 

Gso 


(41) 


(42) 


It is now clear that the measurement of these two admittances at one 
pair of terminals of the converter, under each of two conditions at the 
other pair, constitutes, according to Eq. (42), a measurement of the 
mimimum conversion loss of the converter, except for the reciprocity 
factor. The result of this measurement, sometimes called the impedance 
lossL z , is given by 


1 -f~ \/ Goc/Gso 

1 - VcQgC 


(43) 


This expression is identical with one which can be derived for the trans¬ 
mission loss of a piece of transmission line an integral number of half 
wavelengths long. For the transmission line, Goo is the conductance of 
the input terminals with the output terminals open-circuited and (? sc is 
the conductance with the output terminals short-circuited. An experi¬ 
mental apparatus to be described in Chap. 8 has been designed and used 
to measure the impedance loss of crystal mixers, by measurement of 
\/Goo/G k . The results, for silicon crystals, have been in good agree¬ 
ment with those obtained by more direct methods. 

2-8. The Dependence of Input Admittance on the I-f Load Admittance. 
The characteristic admittance of a transmission line may be shown to be 
just -y/GocGoo. That the same expression holds for the converter may be 
verified by putting Eq. (24), for gp, into Eq. (14), under the condition 
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that the choice of the position of the input terminals is the same as 
before, and therefore Ba?p a is zero, as in Eq. (38). It is now possible 
to discover the range of input admittances w'hich will be shown by the 
converter for all possible values of i-f load admittance, by use of Eq. 
(43). It is a general theorem for linear networks that a circle on an 
admittance diagram is transformed by the network into another circle. 
It is known that, under the special conditions here assumed, two points 



Fig. 2‘19.—Limiting r-f admittance contours vs. i-f load admittance for several values of, 
impedance loss in decibels. 

of the admittance contour at the input terminals, resulting for output 
load admittances along the circle yu — jbg (a circle of infinite radius in a 
cartesian plot of conductance vs. susceptance, or the outside circle on 
a Smith chart), fall upon the conductance axis. It has also been shown 
that Gov differs from (7, c by the maximum amount for this range of load 
admittances and, therefore, it follows that the conductance axis is a 
diameter of the input-admittance circle. If, further, the r-f tuning is so 
chosen that \/ G, c Go C corresponds to a matched input line, the circle will 
be centered, on a Smith chart, at F 0 . Several such circles are shown in 
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Fig. 2-19, corresponding to various values of L z between 0 and 10 db. 
Under these conditions, only points inside the circle corresponding to 
the L z of the converter in question can be produced as the input admit¬ 
tance to the converter by choice of the load admittance. The center 
point of the circle Y 0 is obtained when the load admittance has the opti¬ 
mum value, as given by Eq. (25). 

One of the important tasks in the design of converter and mixer cir¬ 
cuits is the adjustment of the tuning of the input circuit in such a way that 
minimum loss is obtained for the largest possible number of crystal units. 
In this connection it is important to realize the significance of the definition 
of the gain, and its reciprocal the loss, as it appears in the expression for 
the over-all noise figure for the cascaded converter and i-f amplifier. The 
input circuit of the i-f amplifier does not need to provide for the converter 
a load admittance such that the converter delivers maximum power. The 
conversion loss of a given converter, therefore, is not necessarily mini¬ 
mized by a tuning that matches the signal generator to the converter, 
with the converter connected to the i-f amplifier. The i-f input circuit 
is so chosen that the smallest possible noise figure compatible with the 
desired bandwidth and the amplifier tubes is achieved. As a result, 
the input admittance of the mixer lies nearer to the boundary of the region 
inside the appropriate circle of Fig. 2T9 than to the center. Never¬ 
theless, for minimum over-all noise figure, the mixer tuning should be 
such that the characteristic admittance of the mixer is matched to the 
admittance of the r-f signal generator, since this gives minimum conver¬ 
sion loss. Therefore, a load admittance having the value such that the 
mixer delivers maximum power should be used in experiments intended 
to establish optimum r-f tuning conditions for the mixer. 

For converters in which |F oS | ^ j F^J, and the actual loss therefore 
does not equal the impedance loss, the dependence of the input admittance 
upon the load admittance is greater than would be expected if reciprocity 
were assumed because of the relation of Eq. (30). With such units it is 
even more important that the input matching is achieved under the 
proper load conditions than for units of equivalent actual loss but for 
which reciprocity holds. 

Because the values of the parametric admittances, Y„ m of Eqs. (7) are 
dependent, through Eqs. (8), (9), (10), and (11), upon the image- 
frequency termination y y , the characteristic signal input admittance as 
well as the loss are to some extent determined by this image-frequency 
termination. In a converter unit that is, in itself, insensitive to frequency 
but that is to be used with a high-Q resonator such as a TR switch, the 
measurement of the characteristic input admittance should be made with 
this resonator in place. The input admittance is less dependent on the 
image-frequency load admittance, however, than on the i-f load admit- 
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tance. The mismatch encountered if the tuning is made optimum 
without the resonator in place is not large because an increase in loss of 
only a few tenths of a decibel would result even if the mixer were matched 
to the signal generator with an incorrect admittance connected to the 
i-f output terminals. A calculation of the magnitude of the interdepend¬ 
ence of the signal admittance and the image-frequency load admittance 
requires a knowledge of the values of the parametric admittances y nm of 
Eqs. (5). Although these can be measured, this subject will not be 
discussed here. 

2-9. Dependence of the I-f Admittance upon R-f Matching Condi¬ 
tions. —In a fashion exactly analogous to that of Sec. 2-8, the admittance 
of the i-f terminals of a converter may be shown to be dependent upon the 
signal-generator admittance. The symmetry of Eqs. (7) suggests that an 
expression similar to Eq. (43) could be written down immediately, where 
G oc and GC refer respectively to the conductance of suitably chosen i-f 
terminals for the conditions of open-circuited signal terminals and short- 
circuited signal terminals. It is more convenient, however, to keep 
the previous choice of the position of the r-f signal terminals and the 
r-f matching conditions previously defined, to allow a single set of 
terminals to be used for the description of the converter in either direction. 
In practice, a special r-f circuit is required to allow variation of the admit¬ 
tance connected to the signal terminals independently of that connected 
to the image terminals. It will be assumed that this can be done, how¬ 
ever, and with this assumption a useful relation can be derived. 

The three conditions set up in the previous section were: 

1. R-f matching such that Y aa is real, and equal to G aa . 

2. Choice of the position of the r-f signal terminals such that (Y„gYg„) 
is real, and equal to G a 

3. Addition of a susceptance, bp, to the i-f terminals, which resonates 
out the imaginary part of Ygg. This is the condition of Eq. (35), 
which was used to calculate the quantity denoted by Y,„,. 

By the use of these three conditions, the expression for the impedance 
loss may be calculated for measurements of the i-f admittance for short¬ 
en cuited and open-circuited signal terminals. From Condition 3 and 
Eq. (15) the i-f admittance for short-circuited signal terminals may be 
written 

Y^ = Ggg = G„ a . (44) 

From Conditions 1 and 2, the i-f admittance for open-circuited r-f 
terminals may be written 

Y„„ = Ggg - = G„ a . (45) 

«oa 

The ratio G^ a /G,, a is therefore identical with that given by Eq. (40), and 
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the impedance loss can be written in t ,;> ms of this ratio in the same way as 
for the r-f terminals 


Lz 


1 + y/G ma /G s , 

1 \^Got:a/Gsca 


(46) 


This relation reveals a point that is important in the design of con¬ 
verters and i-f amplifiers. The i-f output admittance of the converter 
which plays an important role in determining the i-f amplifier noise 
figure and bandwidth, can fall anywhere inside the appropriate circle on 
Fig. 2T9 depending upon the admittance of the signal generator con¬ 
nected to the input terminals of the converter. If a resonant circuit 
is included in the converter or in the line between the converter and the 
antenna, the i-f admittance may be expected to vary with the inter¬ 
mediate frequency. If the signal generator is matched to the crystal 
converter, the i-f admittance will be the characteristic admittance of the 
i-f terminals, which corresponds to the center point of Fig. 219 for that 
particular crystal, image-frequency termination, and harmonic-frequency 
termination. If the image-frequency termination is identical with that 
at the signal frequency, the i-f admittance of most crystals now available 
is between 2000 and 3000 micromhos. This value for the i-f conductance 
of the converter is valid only when the signal and image terminals are 
both connected to admittances matching the input admittance of the 
converter. 

Since the converter is tuned for minimum conversion loss, the admit¬ 
tance of the signal generator is nearly matched to the characteristic 
admittance of the signal terminals of the converter. At the image 
frequency, however, the signal generator admittance may have a different 
value, and this, too, affects the i-f admittance of the converter. In 
circuits involving an r-f resonator, the image-frequency load admittance 
is usually very different from that at the signal frequency. A TR cavity 
having a loaded Q of 300 at a signal frequency of 3000 Mc/sec almost 
completely reflects the image-frequency wave if the intermediate fre¬ 
quency is 30 Mc/sec. Because of the symmetry, shown by Eq. (5), 
between the signal and image frequencies, an expression may be written 
which expresses the impedance loss of the converter in terms of the i-f 
conductances measured with the image-frequency terminals open- 
circuited and short-circuited. This expression is 


1 “[“ Y/^Iocy/Gscy 

i - Vg ocy/Gscy 


(47) 


The impedance loss L z is the minimum loss that could be obtained if the 
roles of the signal and image terminals were interchanged. It is, there¬ 
fore, the same as the conversion loss between the signal and i-f terminals 
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when the image-frequency terminals are connected to an admittance 
equal to the admittance of the signal generator. Again, Fig. 2-19 is 
applicable. The center point now corresponds to the admittance 
resulting if the image terminals are connected to an admittance equal 
to the optimum signal-generator admittance. Since the termination at 
the signal frequency will be near this value, a low-Q circuit would provide 
the same admittance at both signal and image frequencies. The i-f 
admittance would then correspond to the center of the chart and would 
be between 2000 and 3000 micromhos, as mentioned above. 

If the termination at the signal frequency is kept constant and the 
phase of a complete reflection of the image-frequency wave is varied, the 
resulting i-f admittance should move along a circle, such as the appro¬ 
priate one in Fig. 2T9. This could be done by varying the length of a 
transmission line, matched both ways at the signal frequency, connected 
between the converter and the TR cavity. An incomplete reflection of 
the image frequency would give rise to admittances on a smaller circle. 
It is thus apparent that any mixer or converter circuit, or any circuit 
preceding the converter, which reflects at the image frequency may be 
expected to give rise to an i-f admittance that varies with the operating 
frequency. For this reason it is advantageous to make the line length 
between the crystal and TR cavity, or other device reflecting the image 
frequency, as short as possible. The variations encountered in the i-f 
conductance are of sufficient magnitude to affect seriously the bandpass 
characteristic of the input circuit, and the variations in capacitance can 
have a serious detuning effect on the i-f input circuit. In order to evalu¬ 
ate these variations it is convenient to put Eq. (47) into a different form. 
If Eq. (47) is multiplied through by V G, cy and then by (%/CL^+\/Goc t ), 
the result is 


L>z — 


Gccy -f- Gocy 2 "\/Gcc 
G s cy —— Gocy 


Since v/ G^ y G, Ky — G 0 (the center point of Fig. 219, or that value of the 
i-f admittance with an image-frequency admittance equal to that at the 
signal frequency), it may be shown that, for losses greater than 5 db, 
the equation 

Gccy Gocy 4 

Gl = U 

holds, within about 10 per cent. Since 5 db is about the minimum loss 
found for available crystal units, the maximum variation of i-f con¬ 
ductance is from about one half to twice the mean value for open-cir¬ 
cuited and short-circuited image-frequency terminations, respectively. 
In a given r-f circuit, the variation with different crystal cartridges, at a 
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fixed frequency, is determined by the variation in G a from unit to unit 
and by the fact that the effective phase length, and so the position of the 
apparent terminals satisfying Condition 2, is not the same from cartridge 
to cartridge. A consideration of Fig. 2-19 shows that small variations 
in the phase of the reflection of the image frequency give rise, primarily, 
to changes in i-f susceptance, for lengths giving either minimum or 
maximum conductance. In the region between these values, small varia¬ 
tions give rise, primarily, to changes in conductance. The choice of the 
length of line used could, in part, be determined by which of these two 
kinds of variation has the less objectionable effect upon the receiver noise 
figure and bandpass characteristic. 

Because the complex conjugates of the image voltage and admittances 
appear in Eqs. (5), it can be shown that the i-f admittance resulting 
from given signal-frequency and image-frequency terminations is the 
complex conjugate of that resulting if the signal-frequency and image- 
frequency admittances are interchanged. For instance, if the signal 
terminals are connected to a signal generator of the admittance that 
gives minimum loss, and if the image terminals are connected to a 
variable length of line, short-circuited at its far end, the i-f admittance 
goes around a circle such as the appropriate one of Fig. 219, as the line 
length is varied. If the roles of the signal and image terminals are 
interchanged the same circle will result but it will be traversed in the 
opposite direction as the line length is varied. 

From this it can be shown that, if the signal and image terminations 
are kept equal to each other but are changed together, the i-f admittance 
will remain real provided Condition 3 is satisfied. The connection 
between the impedance loss and the limiting values of the i-f conduc¬ 
tance, for complete reflection of both signal and image voltages, for all 
phases, is 


L z = 2 


VG^JG m 
Vg min /(?„ 


Experiments to measure conversion loss by means of this relation 
have been performed by R. H. Dicke. For silicon crystals, where reci¬ 
procity is found to hold, good agreement with the conversion losses 
measured by other methods was found. Instead of a complete reflection 
of the signal- and image-frequency waves, Dicke’s method made use of a 
post protruding into the input waveguide of the mixer, giving a known 
reflection coefficient less than unity, to allow transmission of the local- 
oscillator wave through the same waveguide. It is necessary in such an 
experiment to use such a low intermediate frequency that a reflection 
some distance back from the crystal in the input waveguide gives rise to 
identical load admittances at the mixer, at the signal and image fre- 
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quencies. If the i-f wavelength is not very much longer than the distance 
in the waveguide between the crystal and the point at which the reflec¬ 
tion occurs, the phase lengths of the waveguide at the image and signal 
frequencies are different and the imaginary parts of the i-f currents 
excited by the reflected signal and image waves are not exactly equal 
in magnitude and opposite in phase. There will be, consequently, a 
variation of the imaginary part of the i-f admittance as the line length is 
varied. In Dicke’s apparatus the i-f frequency used was 60 cps and, 
therefore, this condition was well satisfied. However, with intermediate 
frequencies of 30 Mc/sec and line lengths of several feet, variation of the 
susceptance component is observed. 

In summary, it should be emphasized that the i-f admittance of a 
crystal converter is not a function of the crystal unit alone but is depend¬ 
ent to a considerable degree upon the details of the design of the mixer 
circuit. The range of admittance values that are possible is determined 
by the crystal unit and by its minimum loss as a converter. However, a 
reasonably good crystal unit can be made to show conductances differing 
as much as a factor of 8, as can be seen from Eq. (48), the factor depending 
on the nature of the mixer circuit. In addition, the susceptance of the i-f 
terminals of the converter is not completely determined by the dis¬ 
tributed and lumped capacitances and inductances of the physical 
structure, since the susceptance can be affected to a considerable extent 
by the design of the r-f circuits. These effects become rapidly more 
pronounced as the crystal units are improved and, therefore, increasing 
care must be taken to obtain optimum performance from improved units. 
The input circuit of the i-f amplifier must be designed to give satisfactory 
performance with all values of the i-f output admittance of the mixer to 
be expected with different crystal units in the whole band of operating 
frequencies. It may be found advisable to restrict some receivers to the 
use of crystals having more than the minimum loss, just to gain the added 
independence in the r-f and i-f circuits such crystals would give. The 
effect would be similar to that of adding an attenuator to increase the 
total loss by the same amount, in either the r-f or the i-f circuit. 

2-10. Dependence of Conversion Loss on Image-frequency Termina¬ 
tion. —The minimum loss for a particular image termination, as defined 
by Eq. (27), depends upon the value of the image-frequency load, 
through Eqs. (8), (9), (10), and (11). The magnitude of the variation 
in the minimum loss which can be produced by changes in the image- 
frequency load admittance depends upon the values of the parameters 
y aa , y a $, y« T , ypa. and yw of Eq. (5), and cannot be simply related to the 
minimum loss with a particular image-frequency load admittance. 
That there should be an effect of this kind, however, can qualitatively be 
seen from simple arguments. 
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The most pronounced effect of the image-frequency admittance on the 
conversion efficiency might be expected to occur with crystals with the 
smallest loss. Suppose, for instance, one had a converter that had 
unity loss, with a dissipative load connected to the image terminals. The 
device is said to have unity loss if the signal voltage develops the same 
available i-f power as is available from the r-f signal generator. The 
existence of the i-f voltage across the i-f terminals, however, must give 
rise to an image-frequency voltage across the image terminals and, 
therefore, to some dissipation of power in the image-frequency load. 
The signal is thus responsible for the generation of more total power than 
is available from the signal generator and this is incompatible with the 
assumption that the converter can be represented by a linear passive 
network. A perfect converter, for which the passive network representa¬ 
tion is valid, has a loss of 3 db if the signal-generator and image-load 
admittances are equal and are matched to the characteristic input 
admittance of the converter. One half the available signal power is 
transferred to the image frequency and dissipated in the image-frequency 
load. If there is no isolation of the signal- and image-frequency waves 
by means of tuned circuits, the minimum loss which a crystal converter 
representable by a linear passive network can have is 3 db. 

If, on the other hand, the image terminals are provided with a load 
having no conductance component, there will be some value of the 
susceptance of the load which will allow the converter to have no loss 
between the signal and i-f terminals. It can be shown that this will occur, 
if the terminal positions are chosen in accordance with the conditions of 
Sec. 2-9, for the image terminals either open-circuited or short-circuited. 
The i-f admittance will be a pure conductance, if the signal generator is 
matched to the characteristic admittance of the signal terminals and if 
the conditions of Sec. 2-9 are fulfilled. 

Such a perfect converter has not so far been made, but the crystals 
now available for use as converters do give losses as small as 5 db. The 
dependence of the loss on the image-frequency load would not be expected 
to be so pronounced as in an ideal lossless converter. A reduction of less 
than 3 db in the conversion loss from the value obtained with an image- 
frequency admittance equal to the signal-frequency admittance, there¬ 
fore, could be obtained through the use of an image-frequency load 
reflecting in the optimum phase. The magnitude of the effect depends 
on other parameters of the crystal as well as on the loss measured under 
the matched condition of the image, and an analysis will not be given 
here. This subject is discussed in detail by H. C. Torrey in Vol. 15 of 
this series. This discussion shows several possibilities for the dependence 
of the loss on the image-frequency load admittance. A plot of the loss as 
a function of the image load admittance can be made in the form of a 
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.surface, where the height of the surface above a particular point in the 
complex half plane corresponding to positive image load conductances 
gives the loss associated with that particular value of the image termina¬ 
tion. For some crystal units, the loss is highest for open-circuited image 
terminals and falls to a minimum at large absolute values of the load 
admittance. For other possible crystals, the reverse might be true, 
and for still others a maximum loss, or a highest point of the surface, 
might occur for a load consisting of a pure conductance, with the mini¬ 
mum loss at open circuit. 

The determination of the best image-frequency load admittance for a 
crystal of a particular type must be done experimentally. There are 
two ways in which this can be done. One way is to measure certain 
differential coefficients descriptive of the crystal mixer. R. H. Dicke and 
S. Roberts' have shown that the coefficients of the linear-network repre¬ 
sentation of the crystal converter can be expressed in terms of these 
differentials, which in turn can be found by measurement of the r-f 
admittance at the local-oscillator level and measurement of the d-c 
characteristics. Examples of differentials to which the description of the 
converter has been reduced are the rate of change of direct current with an 
applied d-c voltage, the rate of change of the direct current with the r-f 
power, the rate of change of r-f conductance with the applied d-c voltage, 
and the rate of change of r-f conductance with r-f power. It was possible 
to show that from these differentials, the coefficients of Eq. (5), descrip¬ 
tive of the converter in question, can be evaluated and therefore the 
conversion loss for any particular image-frequency load can be evaluated. 
Also from these measurements, the value of |F a( j|/|F<j a | can be found and, 
therefore, the loss can be calculated for the conversion of an r-f signal 
to an i-f signal, or of an i-f signal to an r-f signal. This treatment has 
been extended by H. C. Torrey and is discussed in detail in Vol. 15 of 
this series. 

The magnitude of the variations in the minimum loss of a converter 
with ordinary crystal units, resulting for different image-frequency 
loads, has been found by calculation from the differential coefficients to be 
about 1.5 db. The loss can usually be made either greater or less than the 
value obtained with an image-frequency load equal to the signal-generator 
admittance. The loss with equal signal and image loads is usually about 
midway between the two limits. Thus there might be a reduction of 
about | db in conversion loss to be gained by choice of the best phase of an 
image-frequency reflection in the converter. Because the noise tem¬ 
perature of the converter may also be affected by the reflection of the 

1 R. H. Dicke and S. Roberts, “Theory of Radar Mixers,” RL Report No. 287, 
July 16, 1942. 
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image frequency, the effect of the image-frequency reflection on the over¬ 
all noise figure is not determined by the loss alone. 

Another measurement that can be made to determine the effect of the 
image-frequency load on the loss is the direct measurement of the loss 
for various values of the image-load admittance. Direct measurements 
of the available i-f power, for a particular value of available signal power, 
are difficult to make because the i-f output admittance and the signal 
admittance of the mixer depend on the image-load admittance. For 
each experimental value of the image admittance, the r-f matching must 
be adjusted for minimum loss, since otherwise the effect of a mismatch 
may give rise to a change in the measured loss, which obscures the effect 
under investigation. If the available i-f power is found by measurement 
of the power delivered to an i-f load, the admittance of the i-f load must 
be such that the load absorbs all the i-f power available, or the power lost 
because of mismatch must be known for each value of the admittance of 
the image-frequency load. 

Experiments of this sort have been carried out at the Radiation 
Laboratory and elsewhere, and the results were substantially in agree¬ 
ment with the predictions from the measurements of the differentials. 
In the experiments a variable length of line was used between the mixer 
unit and a resonant TR switch. The TR cavity provides almost a 
complete short circuit of the input line of the mixer at the image fre¬ 
quency, whereas it provides a matched generator at the signal frequency, 
when the signal generator is connected to the input side of the TR cavity. 
The r-f tuning of the mixer was such that when the TR cavity was not 
present and the image frequency was therefore not reflected to the mixer, 
the mixer represented a matched load on the waveguide. Under this 
condition, the signal admittance of the mixer with the TR cavity in 
place should fall on a circle of constant reflection coefficient for all lengths 
of the line between the TR cavity and the mixer. Variation of the length 
of this line, therefore, should not change the reflection loss on the r-f 
side of the mixer. The i-f load admittance was made equal to the complex 
conjugate of the i-f output admittance of the mixer when the TR cavity 
was removed and the input line was thus matched at both the signal and 
the image frequencies. With the TR cavity in place, the i-f output 
admittance measured relative to the i-f conductance with no TR cavity, 
should then fall, for all lengths of the line between the TR cavity and the 
mixer, on a circle about the center of a Smith chart. In this manner, the 
reflection loss on the i-f side is made to be independent of the r-f line 
length. With these precautions the results were still not considered to be 
very dependable, but no gross disagreement with the results of other 
methods was found. 

According to the calculations based on the differential coefficients, the 
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minimum and maximum values of the loss should occur when the suscep- 
tance has the same value as when the TR cavity is not present. This 
prediction was not verified, however, and therefore, measurements 
were made of the i-f output admittance as a function of the line length. 
Instead of a circle on a Smith chart, a curve reproduced in Fig. 2-20 
was found, where the experimental points are indicated by the crosses and 
the closed contour is a smooth curve drawn through them, consistent 



Fig. 2-20.—Locus of the i-f admittance of a converter as the phase of the image reflection 

is varied. 

with the probable experimental error. It will be observed that there is a 
considerable departure from a circle in the values of the susceptance for 
conductances higher than the characteristic conductance. The values of 
the maximum and minimum conductances, however, if put into Eq. (47), 
give a loss for the mixer which agrees well with a previous direct measure¬ 
ment of the conversion loss of the same crystal. A circle representing the 
expected locus of the i-f admittance as a function of the r-f line length is 
also drawn in the figure for comparison. In addition, the value of the 
conductance was measured with the TR cavity removed, and it was 
found to be exactly the geometric mean of the minimum and maximum 
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values, or -\/Gocy/G. C y, as predicted from the linear-network representation. 
Thus the only disagreement is in the susceptance values of the i-f admit¬ 
tance, and no explanation for this has been found. A possibility is that a 
variation in a harmonic-frequency load is responsible, but, since the line 
length was changed by the use of a long split waveguide of variable 
width, it is improbable that the variation of the effective length of the line 
at harmonic frequencies would bear a simple relation to that at the 
fundamental frequency. Since the figure appears to be closed, such a 
relation would be necessary if a harmonic frequency were responsible 
for the distortion of the circle. 

2-11. Measurement, with an Admittance Bridge, of the Dependence 
of Conversion Loss on the Image Reflection. —Another measurement of 
the dependence of the conversion loss on the image-frequency load 
admittance was carried out for several crystal units by means of measure- 



C =5-20 uu f variable condenser 

Fig. 2-21.—Apparatus for measurement of effect of reflection of the image-frequency wave 

on conversion loss. 

ment of the impedance loss of a mixer with several different lengths of line 
between the crystal and the TR cavity. The apparatus with which this 
was done was an admittance bridge, which will be described in Chap. 8. 
The TR cavity and the variable length of line between it and the crystal 
were considered to be included in the circuit represented by a linear 
network. The resulting impedance loss therefore included the loss in the 
TR cavity. Figure 2-21 shows a block diagram of the converter and 
variable i-f load circuit that were used. Since the shunt admittance of 
the i-f resonant circuit appears as a part of the converter circuit and 
contributes to the loss, pains were taken to make it sufficiently small to 
contribute only a negligible amount to the loss. With the coil used, the 
shunt admittance was less than twenty micromhos and this is very much 
smaller than the several thousand micromhos usually encountered as the 
output admittance of a crystal converter. 

The procedure of the experiment was as follows. For a particular 
setting of the variable line length, the switch S was first set in position 
(1), giving an i-f load admittance equal to the complex conjugate of the 
i-f output admittance of a mixer with an average crystal and no TR 
cavity. Then the mixer tuner was so adjusted that a small signal at the 
signal frequency was not reflected from the TR cavity. At the same time 
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the coupling and frequency of the local oscillator were set to the correct 
values. This tuning serves to establish nearly the proper loading on the 
TR cavity. If a large standing-wave ratio existed in the line between the 
mixer and the TR cavity, the part of the total conversion loss contributed 
by the TR cavity would be large, and a variation in it might obscure the 
effect under investigation. 

Next, the switch S was put at position (2) and the tuner on the input 
side of the TR cavity was adjusted to make the small signal pass into the 
tuner and converter without reflection. This made G «, equal to the char¬ 
acteristic admittance of the waveguide. Next, the switch was put intci 
position (3) and the variable condenser adjusted for maximum reflection 
of the small signal at the input terminals of the first tuner. Under these 
conditions, the ratio G^/G^ is equal to the voltage standing-wave ratio, 
and Eq. (43) may be written as 

L z = y£±±. (49) 

Vf — 1 

From this expression, the impedance loss was calculated for that partic¬ 
ular setting of the variable line 
length. The line length was ad¬ 
justed in units of about 15° of phase 
and the whole procedure was re¬ 
peated for each setting. Curves 
showing the impedance loss of the 
converter, including the loss of the 
TR cavity, as a function of the set¬ 
ting of the variable line length, for 
three representative crystals, are 
shown in Fig. 2-22. Because the 
loss measured by this apparatus, 
with the TR cavity removed, agreed 
well with the calibration of the 
crystals by other methods, it was 
assumed that reciprocity held and 
the impedance loss was the same as the loss for conversion of the signal 
from radio to intermediate frequency. 

It will be observed that the curves do not show a cyclic variation of 
the loss as a function of line length, as would be expected. One reason for 
this might be that, for each line length, the mixer tuner was'adjusted to 
establish the proper load admittance for the TR switch and this adjust¬ 
ment has some effect on the phase length of the line between the TR 
switch and the crystal. It is therefore possible that the actual phase 
length of the line was not a simple function of the setting of the line-length 



Setting of the variable line length in arbitrary units 

Fig. 2-22.—Three representative curves 
for the impedance loss of a converter includ¬ 
ing a TR cavity, as a function of the length 
of the line between the TR cavity and the 
crystal. 
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adjustment. Another possibility is that the harmonics and other 
high-order waves developed by the crystal, which would be reflected to a 
large extent by the TR cavity, are responsible for the irregularity. 
These higher-frequency components would be affected in various ways 
by the setting of the line-length adjustment. The line length was 
varied by means of a polystyrene wedge that could be slid from the side 
to the center of the waveguide. This explanation of the irregularity 
would be in agreement with some measurements made at the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories on the effect of the image-frequency load on the 
conversion loss by the direct measurement of output power. It was 
reported that, in these experiments too, very irregular results were 
obtained until harmonic chokes were installed in the mixer unit. These 
chokes prevented the transmission of the frequency components in the 
region of the second harmonic back into the adjustable line and so to the 
TR cavity, and the curves obtained for the loss as a function of line length 
with the chokes in place were simple and periodic. The peak-to-peak 
variations were about the same as in the curves of Fig. 2-22, although, 
since they did not apply to the same crystals, no exact comparison could 
be made. 

An attempt was made to discover which line length corresponded to 
minimum loss. For each point of the curves of Fig. 2-22, the setting of 
the i-f condenser which maximized the standing-wave ratio was observed 
and from this the imaginary part of the i-f admittance could be estimated. 
The maxima and minima all seemed to correspond to real i-f admittances, 
in accordance with predictions from the linear-network representation, 
and independent measurements of the admittances for some of these 
points showed that, in most cases, the minimum loss occurred for the 
minimum-conductance point of the i-f admittance contour. This, 
however, was not always true; that is, with some crystals the maximum 
conductance point gave minimum loss. It thus appears that consider¬ 
ably more data must be obtained before it will be possible to include, in 
the design of converters, the image-frequency termination giving the 
minimum possible conversion loss. None of the designs to be described 
in later chapters includes this feature. Before it could definitely be stated 
that the converter should be designed for minimum loss in this way, the 
effect of the image-frequency load admittance on the noise temperature of 
the converter would have to be measured. Also, the fact that a low i-f 
conductance is usually associated with the best conversion efficiency 
makes the -design of input circuits having a wide pass band difficult 
because the i-f capacitance of the output terminals of the mixer unit 
cannot be correspondingly reduced. If, on the other hand, there is a 
further decrease in the conversion loss of available crystals, it will become 
more important to include the proper image-frequency load in the 
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converter. At present, it appears that with ordinary crystals only a 
fraction of a decibel is to be gained by the reflection of the image wave in 
the best phase. An experiment on the effect of image reflection on both 
the noise temperature and the conversion loss has been performed by 
E. R. Beringer, M. C. Waltz, and C. P. Gadsden. The apparatus used 
for this experiment is described in Chap. 8. The results show that 
the over-all noise figure can be definitely improved by the proper choice 
of the phase of the image reflection, because the noise temperature did not 
change to compensate for the decrease in conversion loss. Experiments 
similar to this should be done for large numbers of crystals to determine if 
a fixed image-frequency reflection could be used for all crystals and over a 
broad band of frequencies. 

2-12. The Effect of Reflection of the Second Harmonic. —As has 

already been stated, the crystal mixer contains frequency components 
at the second harmonic and at higher frequencies. The treatment of 
these harmonics is likely to have some effect on the i-f admittance, the 
loss, and the signal admittance. Some manifestations of these fre¬ 
quencies have already been mentioned in Sec. 2-11 but a few remarks 
about some experiments that dealt independently with the higher- 
frequency components are in order. These experiments have been 
primarily concerned with the effect on the conversion loss of the load 
admittance at the frequency of the second harmonic. 

The first observation of an effect of waves having frequencies at the 
second harmonic of the local-oscillator or signal frequency was made at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in conjunction with experiments on a 
coaxial-line mixer designed by W. M. Sharpless 1 for 3000 Mc/'sec. One 
of the design parameters was the position of an abrupt change in the 
diameter of the center conductor of the coaxial line connecting to the 
crystal. The signal generator could be matched into the mixer, for any 
position of the step change in diameter, by two other adjustments. 
Data were taken of the conversion loss as a function of the position of the 
step, with the signal-generator admittance adjusted for minimum loss at 
each position. When these data were plotted it was found that the 
conversion loss varied cyclically, with a repetition occurring for a motion 
of about 2.5 cm. Any variation caused by changes of admittances at 
the fundamental frequency would have repeated at each half wavelength, 
or 5 cm, of motion. Therefore, the observed variation was attributed to 
second-harmonic components. The magnitude of the variation was 
between 0.5 and 0.75 db from minimum to maximum. The final mixer 
design was chosen with the step in the position of minimum loss, and this 

1 W. M. Sharpless, “The Influence of Harmonics on 10-centimeter Performance of 
Silicon Crystal Converters,” BTL Report MM-42-160-80, July 24, 1942. 
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mixer has since been used as the standard test mixer for acceptance tests 
of 1N21, 1N21A, and 1N21B crystals. 

In the process of establishing the crystal-test specifications, measure¬ 
ments were made of large numbers of crystals in mixers of many different 
designs. None of the other mixers had dimensions specifically chosen for 
optimum second-harmonic effect and yet no large disagreements were 
observed between the average values obtained with the various types as 
long as the signal-frequency matching was made to correspond to the 
same tuning condition. It might be that an effect due to the second 
harmonic is very frequency-sensitive, and also requires individual 
adjustment for each crystal unit because of variations in the effective 
phase length of the cartridges. It appears that equally good conversion 
losses are obtained on the average with 3000-Mc/sec mixers that have 
no provision for reflection of the harmonics in the best phase. If it were 
considered worth while to include adjustments in a mixer which would 
allow the best possible performance to be obtained from each individual 
crystal, it would perhaps be reasonable to include, in addition to adjust¬ 
ments for the signal matching, the local-oscillator injection, and the 
image-frequency termination, an adjustment to give the best load 
admittance at the frequency of the second harmonic. It is doubtful that 
the termination for the second harmonic could remain optimum over the 
wide band of frequencies in which most mixers are now designed to be 
used. A mixer that contained all these adjustments would probably be 
very difficult to tune, unless each of the adjustments could be made 
independently of the others. 

There have also been experiments in the 3-cm region (9000 to 10,000 
Mc/sec) for the purpose of finding the effect of second harmonics on the 
conversion loss. For one of these experiments, also made at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, a mechanism indicated in Fig. 2-23 was used. 
A common crystal mount in this frequency range has a crystal mounted 
across the waveguide, along the narrow dimension. The waveguide 
extends a short distance beyond the crystal and is then short-circuited by 
a plate or a sliding plunger. The distance to this short circuit determines, 
in part, the tuning of the mixer at the signal frequency. Instead of an 
ordinary plunger, the mixer of this experiment had a thin plate extending 
across the waveguide along the narrow dimension in the center of the 
wide dimension and continuing in this position a considerable distance 
back along the waveguide. Except for a small phase shift, this plate 
acts in the same way, at the fundamental frequency, as a short-circuiting 
plate or plunger filling the whole cross section of the guide, since the 
half-width waveguides on either side of the diaphragm are waveguides 
beyond cutoff for the fundamental-frequency waves. At the frequency 
of the second harmonic, however, these half-width guides are wide 
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enough to allow propagation. Short-circuiting strips in the small guides 
can be adjusted to control the admittance of the waveguide at the 
harmonic frequency. Observation of the output power from the con¬ 
verter, with fixed input power, revealed a cyclic variation which repeated 
with the proper distance of motion of the two side strips to correspond to a 
second-harmonic effect. The variation observed totaled about 0.5 db 
from minimum to maximum. When the two side strips were replaced by 
resistive cards, tapered to give small reflections, the observed output 



Fig. 2-23.—Back plunger, independently adjustable for fundamental and harmonic 

frequencies. 


power was about midway between the maximum and minimum values 
found for the metal strips. 

A similar experiment was undertaken in which the apparatus used for 
the measurement of conversion loss by the admittance method was used. 
This apparatus also operated at about 3.2 cm and contained waveguide of 
0.400 by 0.900 in. inside dimensions. A short-circuiting plate was used 
over the end of the waveguide behind the crystal mount. To detect an 
effect due to the harmonic admittance of this part of the mixer circuit, 
this plate was replaced with one in the center of which was inserted a 
waveguide of 0.170 by 0.420 in. inside dimensions, as shown in Fig. 2-24. 
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Because this waveguide was beyond cutoff for the fundamental fre¬ 
quency, the motion of a short-circuiting plunger in the small waveguide 
would not affect the fundamental waves but would be expected to affect 

the admittance to the second har¬ 
monic and higher frequencies. In 
the second experiment, the tuner 
for the harmonic couples to a har¬ 
monic wave in the dominant mode 
only, whereas the tuner in the first 
experiment couples to both the 
dominant and the second modes. 

A change in the conversion loss 
of the mixer, caused by a change in 
the position of the small plunger, 
would produce a change in the 
admittance measured with the i-f 
leads either short-circuited or open-circuited, or for both conditions. 
When this experiment was tried, with several representative 1X23A and 
1N23B crystals, however, it was found that the effect on the admittances 
of moving the plunger was much smaller than could be measured, for both 
conditions, although the apparatus 
had sufficient sensitivity to detect a 
change in conversion loss as small as 
0.05 db. The effect of harmonic 
frequencies would be expected to be 
larger for crystals designed to oper¬ 
ate at the frequency of the second 
harmonic. An adapter was made 
to try 1X26 crystals normally used 
in the 1.25-cm band and for these 
crystals also, a negative result was 
found. 

In an effort to make the tuning 
of the load admittance at the har¬ 
monic frequency cover a wider 

range, a tuner illustrated in Fig. 

2 oc a tl- a Fig. 2-25.—Harmonic-frequency admit- 

•25 was tried. This tuner con- tance tuner, 

sists of two small waveguides con¬ 
nected at right angles to the full-sized waveguide, about five-eighths of a 
harmonic wavelength apart. Sliding plungers in the small waveguides 
affect only the admittance at the harmonic frequencies because the wave¬ 
guides are too narrow to support waves at the fundamental frequency. 
The section of waveguide containing these side arms was placed in the line 




Fig. 2*24. —Harmonic-frequency “back- 
plunger” tuner. 
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between the signal generator and the mixer. In this experiment no 
measurable effect of the position of the plungers on the value of the 
admittance of the converter at the signal frequency was found. In both 
these experiments, a slight change in the admittance of the mixer, which 
repeated at settings of the plungers corresponding to half-wavelengths 
at the second-harmonic frequency, was detected. The change was 
not large enough, however, to allow measurement of a change in the 
impedance loss. 

Unfortunately, a direct measurement of output power was not tried 
with these same harmonic tuning devices. It may be suggested, however, 
that the reflection of the second harmonic appears in the reciprocity term 
|T a( 3 |/|F<j«|, in the expression for the conversion loss and therefore 
affects the actual conversion loss but not the impedance loss. This 
possibility may have further foundation in the fact that Dieke's proof 
of the reciprocity theorem requires certain relations to hold between the 
phases of the harmonic and fundamental frequency components in order 
that a time zero can be chosen about which the potential across the 
barrier may be expressed as an even function of time. 

Like the image-frequency effects, the harmonic effects cannot be 
evaluated in terms of the possible improvements in the over-all noise 
figures of receivers without parallel experiments on the effect on the 
noise temperature of the converter. No such experiments are known to 
the author. It appears, at the present time, that the image-frequency 
termination has a greater influence on the over-all performance than the 
harmonic-frequency termination. The effects of the load admittance at 
harmonic frequencies are small compared with the variations among 
crystals. Making a converter circuit that has a wide pass band and 
includes optimum terminations for the image and harmonic frequencies 
throughout this band is not a simple task. Whether a fixed setting of 
these terminations would give, even at a single frequency, optimum or 
nearly optimum performance with the majority of crystal units, cannot be 
decided until further data have been accumulated. These are some of the 
questions that were not answered satisfactorily during the war because 
they were of less importance to radar development than was the develop¬ 
ment of converters and mixers for new frequencies and types of service. 

2-13. The Welded-contact Germanium Crystal. —A recent develop¬ 
ment in crystal units, reported by H. Q. North of the General Electric 
Company, has resulted in crystal rectifier units that behave very differ¬ 
ently from any others previously observed. A description of their 
behavior is most easily given by an account of the experiments that led 
to the discovery of the unusual properties. 

These crystal units were originally intended for use at 25,000 Mc/sec, 
and were developed as a part of a program of research on germanium 
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crystals. Very great care was taken in the preparation of the ger¬ 
manium and the cat whisker and these parts were assembled into a 
cartridge resembling that of the IN20 crystal (to be described in a later 
section of this chapter) to allow their use in the standard r-f circuit. 
The whisker was supported on a glass bead which was sealed into the 
outside cylinder of the cartridge, and the contact was made with very 
light pressure. It has been observed with other germanium units that 
some improvement in the conversion characteristics could be obtained 
if the crystal was subjected to a rather large direct current for a short time 
before it was used. In making an experiment on this effect, North 
discovered that a current of several hundred milliamperes in the forward 
direction could be passed through the unit without apparent damage to its 
high-frequency characteristics. The result of this large current was that 
the tip of the platinum-ruthenium-alloy cat whisker became so hot that 
it fused and became welded to the germanium. That such a weld was 
produced was verified by measurement of the force required to pull the 
whisker away from the germanium. This force was found to be sufficient 
to break the whisker itself. The crystal units resulting from this process 
seemed at first to be comparable, in their behavior at 25,000 Mc/sec, with 
silicon units of more conventional design. If for no other reason, 
welded crystals would have been interesting because of their great 
mechanical and electrical stability. 

Because these units did not have the same r-f characteristics as the 
1N26 units, it was thought probable that their conversion loss, as meas¬ 
ured in the test set for the 1X26, suffered considerably from reflection of 
the signal. As a consequence, they were tried at 3.2 cm. The 3.2-cm 
test set was equipped with a tunable crystal holder and it was found that, 
when the crystal holder was tuned for maximum delivered power, the 
losses of the welded units were as small as 3 db. An additional adjust¬ 
ment was used in the form of a d-c bias voltage in the forward direction. 
This bias voltage had a considerable effect on the minimum conversion 
loss obtainable and was retained as part of the converter circuit in all the 
subsequent experiments. Since the test set has the same load admit¬ 
tances at the signal and image frequencies, it was thought that these 
crystals were exhibiting the smallest loss compatible with the representa¬ 
tion as a passive network. Therefore, a few readings of a few tenths 
of a decibel less than 3-db loss were considered to indicate a small error in 
the absolute calibration of the test set. 

To verify the result obtained with the test set, the loss of a few of the 
best units was measured by the admittance-bridge method, described in 
Sec. 211. No resonant circuit was used to separate the image termina¬ 
tion from the signal-frequency termination, but the result of the experi¬ 
ment was that the reflection coefficient, for the open-circuit switch 
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position and optimum load susceptance, was as large as unity for some 
crystals. The impedance loss was therefore unity, indicating that the 
same power should be available from the i-f terminals of the converter as 
was available from the r-f signal generator. For some crystals, the 
reflected wave from the crystal seemed to be a little larger in amplitude 
than the incident wave, but this was thought to be an experimental error. 
In order to obtain the best results it was necessary to adjust the level of 


0 



the local-oscillator power and the magnitude of the forward d-c bias 
voltage, and with each crystal several tests were made in search of the 
optimum combination of these adjustments. The experiment definitely 
confirmed the result of the earlier one. 

In the experiment with the test set it had been found that the con¬ 
version efficiency was better if the 400-ohm i-f load resistance normally 
used was changed to 800 ohms. The test set measures the ratio of the 
available r-f power to the i-f power delivered to the load, and not the true 
conversion loss. Further experiments with this test set showed that 
still more i-f power was delivered to even larger i-f load resistances. The 
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loss factors became less than 3 db for many crystals and, for some, were 
even less than 0 db. This corresponds to an actual power gain, and it 
occurred without any isolation of the image terminals. An experiment 
was done to determine the i-f output admittance of a converter using 
these crystals, to discover the optimum load admittance. Since such a 
low loss must depend markedly on the r-f tuning, provision was made to 
include tuning of the r-f circuit by means of a sliding-screw standing-wave 
generator in the r-f-input waveguide. Local-oscillator power and a d-c 
bias voltage were provided. With the tuning screw inserted for a large 
reflection, the i-f (30 Mc/sec) admittance was measured for various 
positions of the screw along the waveguide. The result of this experiment 
is shown in Fig. 2-26, plotted on a Smith admittance chart. The signifi¬ 
cance of the extension of the contour outside the circle representing the 
ordinary complex half-plane, is that negative conductances were encoun¬ 
tered for some conditions of r-f tuning. The circle of zero conductance 
is the normal boundary of the Smith chart, but if negative conductances 
are included these become circles of larger diameter and, like the circles of 
constant positive conductance, have centers on the real axis and pass 
through the infinite-admittance point. 

The discovery of the negative i-f conductance of the welded-contact 
germanium crystals explained the experiments in which a conversion loss 
of less than unity was found, as well as the fact that this was obtained 
only under critical conditions of the r-f tuning. A device having a 
negative conductance can be made into an oscillator if it is loaded by a 
positive conductance of absolute value smaller than that of the negative 
conductance itself. The same device may be used as an amplifier with a 
true power gain if it is loaded with a conductance just too large to 
allow oscillation. The crystal, when used as a converter, delivered 
an increasing amount of power to the load as the load conductance 
was increased. When a resistance of several thousand ohms was used 
as the i-f load, a conversion gain of more than 10 db was obtained. 
The crystal was therefore acting as a regenerative converter. Further 
confirmation of the existence of the negative i-f conductance was 
obtained by connecting the converter to a shunt-resonant circuit, which 
had a shunt conductance smaller in absolute value than the measured 
negative conductance of the converter. Oscillation at the resonant 
frequency of the tuned circuit was obtained for all frequencies from 
5 to 45 Mc/sec, and a later experiment at the General Electric Company 
revealed oscillation near 10,000 Mc/sec, when the crystal was tried in a 
converter with a local oscillator at 25,000 Mc/sec. A negative i-f 
conductance has not been produced with crystals of other types. 

The d-c characteristic of the welded-contact units is also different 
from that of other units. A curve resembling the d-c characteristic of a 
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typical unit is shown in Fig. 2-27. The slope of the curve m the vicinity 
of the origin corresponds to a resistance of several megohms whereas the 
steepest part of the curve on the right side has a slope corresponding to 


a resistance of about 3 ohms. As 
mentioned previously, this part of 
the curve is a measure of the spread¬ 
ing resistance of the crystal and, 
with ordinary silicon units, it is 
about 50 ohms. On linear scales, 
the d-c characteristic appears to 
have a sharp bend in the forward 
direction, but the position of this 
bend on the voltage axis depends 
upon the scale of the current coordi- 



Fig. 2*27.—D-c characteristic of welded- 
contact germanium crystal. 


nates. A formula deduced on theoretical grounds, which expresses the 
relation between current and voltage applied across the barrier of the 


crystal in the forward direction is 


I = A(e +kT - 1), 


(50) 


where e is the electronic charge, k is Boltzmann’s constant, and T is 
the absolute temperature. The constant A is related to the density 
of current carriers in the semiconductor and the area of the contact, and 
V is the voltage across the rectifier unit minus the drop in the spreading 
resistance. The d-c characteristic of the welded-contact crystal has been 
measured carefully and it is found to follow this formula closely over a 
wide range of current. When the logarithm of the current is plotted 
against the applied voltage on a linear scale, the plot is a straight line 
over six decades of current. Similar curves for other crystal units follow 
the formula over only two or three decades at most, and the slope does not 
agree closely with the formula. For the welded-contact crystal, H. C. 
Torrey has shown that the d-c characteristic can be used to calculate the 
value of the electronic charge. Using a more precise formula than Eq. 
(50), Torrey obtained a value for e agreeing with the accepted value 
within experimental error. The d-c characteristic of the welded-contact 
crystal thus agrees more closely with the theoretical prediction than do 
the d-c characteristics of the more common types. 

If the d-c characteristic of a welded-contact crystal is displayed on an 
oscilloscope when the crystal is mounted in a converter with local-oscil¬ 
lator power incident, the presence of the negative conductance can be 
observed. For ordinary crystal units, a curve similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2-28 is obtained. The intercept with the current axis is the rectified 
current caused by the incident r-f power, and the plot shows the total 
current for bias voltages of both signs. The shape of the curve for 
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conventional crystal is not very much affected by the r-f tuning but, when 
the welded-contact units are tried, the situation is changed. Depending 
upon the r-f tuning, a variety of curves can be produced and among them 

are curves resembling those of Fig. 
2-29<i and b. The curve of Fig. 
2-29a is not much different from 
the curve for an ordinary crystal, 
but that of Fig. 2-296 clearly demon¬ 
strates the negative conductance 
and the fact that it is most easily 
obtained with a small forward bias 
voltage applied to the crystal. 
Other effects on the d-c character- 



Fig. 2-28.—D-c characteristic of normal 
crystal with local-oscillator power incident 
simultaneously. 


istic could be obtained by adjusting harmonic-frequency admittances in 
specially designed r-f circuits. 

A theory of the source of the negative i-f conductance of these crystals 
has been given by Torrey. He has shown that the i-f conductance of a 
crystal can be made negative under certain conditions of r-f tuning, if the 
variation of the barrier capacitance with the voltage applied across the 
barrier is taken into account. The negative conductance should show up 
only in units which have very small spreading resistances, as have the 
welded-contact crystals, and for high-frequency local-oscillator voltages, 



Fig. 2-29.—D-c characteristic of welded germanium crystal for two conditions of r-f tuning. 


where the effect of the capacitance on the rectification efficiency is con¬ 
siderable. There is no possibility of producing the negative conductance 
in the absence of local-oscillator voltage, because it is from this source 
that the necessary energy associated with the negative conductance must 
come. 

If, because its conversion gain can be made large, a crystal of this 
type could be used to obtain a receiver having a smaller effective over-all 
noise figure than is obtained with conventional crystals, it rvould be of 
great importance as a converter for a microwave receiver. Experiments 
by E. R. Beringer, M. C. Waltz, and C. P. Gadsden, with an apparatus 
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similar to one described in Chap. 8, showed that the noise power available 
from the converter, when the converter is operated in the condition ol 
negative i-f conductance, was also large. As a result, it was not found 
possible to obtain with these crystals, in any of the many tuning condi¬ 
tions tried, an effective over-all noise figure smaller than can be obtained 
with conventional crystals. The tuning conditions tried included the use 
of separate tuning of the signal-frequency and image-frequency circuits, 
but the only advantage of the converter over one using a conventional 
crystal was that the greater output power allowed the use of some¬ 
what reduced gain in the i-f amplifier. When operated in a tuning condi¬ 
tion in which a negative i-f conductance was obtained the over-all noise 
figure was not very much larger than that obtained with conventional 
crystals. The tuning is critical, however, and a receiver, the perform¬ 
ance of which depends on the large conversion gain, would be difficult to 
keep in proper adjustment. 

Some attempts to make regenerative and supcrregencrative converters 
were made but they were not carried very far. The use of germanium 
crystals for such converters may have importance in lightweight appara¬ 
tus, because the i-f amplification required could be considerably reduced. 
The noise power available from crystals of this type may be reduced by 
further research, and such a development would allow lower receiver 
noise figures to be obtained. The treatment of the image and harmonic 
frequencies in converters designed to operate with germanium crystals 
would be much more important than it is with the crystals in use at 
present. A more complete discussion of the welded-contact crystals, is 
given in Vol. 15 of this series. 

2-14. The Converter Noise Temperature. —-The noise temperature 
was defined in Chap. 1 and reference to it has been made in connection 
with the effect of the image load admittance on the loss and in the discus¬ 
sion of the welded-contact germanium crystal. The magnitude of the 
effect of a given noise temperature on the over-all noise figure of a receiver 
depends on the magnitude of the noise figure of the i-f amplifier. With an 
i-f amplifier having a noise figure of unity, a change in the noise tempera¬ 
ture of the converter by a given factor produces a change in the over-all 
noise figure by the same factor. Since amplifiers with noise figures 
smaller than two can now be made, it is important that the noise tempera¬ 
ture of the converter be as small as possible. 

The noise temperature of a crystal converter is never less than unity. 
By definition, it would be unity if no excess noise were developed in the 
crystal itself and the noise power available from the converter were only 
the Johnson noise associated with the i-f output admittance. If the 
conversion loss of the unit were very small, the i-f admittance of the con¬ 
verter would have a temperature determined by the objects and the 
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absorbing media in the field of view of the antenna. When the noise 
temperature of a converter is measured, however, the antenna is replaced 
by an r-f resistance at room temperature and, if no excess noise were 
developed in the converter, the noise power available from the converter 
would be kTB, where T is room temperature. 

As a result of the research on semiconductor crystals and on techniques 
of preparation and manufacture of rectifier units, the noise temperature of 
units now available has become considerably smaller than that of early 
units. The excess noise developed by the crystal unit is associated with 
the flow of current through the barrier; this current consists of a flow of 
discrete charges and, consequently, has a nonuniform character. The 
approximately linear relationship between the noise temperature of the 
converter and the crystal current, which is roughly proportional to 
the incident local-oscillator power, bears out the theory that the noise is 
similar to the shot-effect noise in a diode. If there is no incident local- 
oscillator power, the crystal no longer acts as a frequency converter, and 
the available noise power is just Johnson noise. 

In order to specify the quality of a crystal as a converter, it is neces¬ 
sary to give the conversion loss and the noise temperature corresponding 
to the same amount of local-oscillator power. The magnitude of local- 
oscillator drive should be chosen to be the magnitude for which optimum 
over-all noise figure is obtained in a receiver using the crystal as a con¬ 
verter. The optimum local-oscillator power depends on the noise figure 
of the i-f amplifier following the converter. The local-oscillator drive 
chosen for the specification of the loss and noise temperature is that which 
results in the minimum over-all noise figure in a receiver using an i-f 
amplifier with a noise figure typical of present production. If a receiver 
uses an i-f amplifier with a smaller noise figure, the optimum value of the 
over-all noise figure is obtained with less local-oscillator drive. For 
best results, the optimum local-oscillator level should be determined 
experimentally. Since the over-all noise figure does not vary rapidly 
with local-oscillator drive in the region of the minimum, a small departure 
from the optimum local-oscillator drive does not entail a large increase in 
over-all noise figure. 

It has been found that the noise temperature of a crystal converter, 
unlike the conversion loss, is not independent of the intermediate fre¬ 
quency at which it is measured. In general, it is found to be lower at 
high intermediate frequencies than at low ones, although at frequencies 
above a few megacycles per second the variation with frequency is not 
very pronounced. Since 30 Mc/sec is the most common intermediate 
frequency, the noise temperature of most crystals is measured at that 
frequency, although some are measured at 60 Mc/sec, also a common 
intermediate frequency. 
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For some purposes it is desirable to have a receiver with an i-f ampli¬ 
fier at a frequency lower than this, or even to connect an audio-frequency 
amplifier to the output terminals of a frequency converter. It is easier 
to make an i-f amplifier having a very narrow pass band at low frequencies 
than at high frequencies, and for this reason a low intermediate frequency 
might be desired. An audio-frequency amplifier might be used in an 
application such as c-w radar, where the reflected wave received differs 
from the transmitted frequency because of the doppler effect with a 
moving target. It is important to realize that the noise temperatures 
usually quoted for crystal converters apply at 30 Mc/sec and that the 
temperature at low frequencies is considerably higher. If a narrow pass 
band is desired, it is usually better to use a double i-f system, where the 
first amplifier stages operate at 30 Mc/sec or more, and a second fre¬ 
quency conversion is made to allow the use of a narrower, low-frequency 
amplifier. 

Measurements, made at the University of Pennsylvania, of the noise 
temperature in the video- and audio-frequency range, show that the noise 
temperature of a crystal converter increases as 1// in this range. The 
values common at a low audio frequency are very large. At 100 cps, a 
noise temperature as large as 10 5 is common. The noise figure of a 
receiver using an audio-frequency amplifier would be correspondingly 
large. The minimum signal power detectable with such a receiver would 
be very much larger than that detectable with a receiver having the same 
bandwidth but a high intermediate frequency. This same limitation is 
encountered when crystals are used as rectifiers for experimental purposes 
and small changes in the rectified current are intended to show small 
changes in the incident r-f power. Because of the low-frequency noise, 
there are slow changes in the rectified current with a fixed incident r-f 
power, and the fractional change in incident power which can be detected 
is therefore limited to a rather large value. 

Usually, the noise temperature of a crystal converter is raised if a 
backward bias voltage (one in the direction of high resistance) is applied 
to the crystal. For this reason, it is advisable to keep the resistance of 
the circuit through which the crystal current flows as low as possible. 
For the purpose of filtering, resistors have been used in series with the 
crystal-current leads but, because the flow of crystal current through such 
resistors develops a backward bias voltage at the crystal unit, it is not 
advisable to use such resistors unless they are small or are shunted by i-f 
chokes of low d-c resistance. A total resistance of about 100 ohms can be 
tolerated in the crystal-current path without producing an appreciable 
deterioration in the over-all noise figure of the receiver. Since the crystal 
current is usually less than 1 ma, a backward bias voltage of less than 0.1 
volt can be tolerated. 
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Specific values and an outline of the method of measurement of the 
converter noise temperature of crystals of various available types are 
given in later sections of this chapter. It must be remembered, however, 
that since all the standard tests are made at 30 Mc/sec and at higher fre¬ 
quencies, the test specifications cannot be used to estimate the noise 
figure of receivers using intermediate frequencies much below this. 

2-16. Crystal Burnout. —In Chap. 1, the need to protect the sensitive 
part of a receiver was discussed in explaining the function of the duplexer 
common to all single-antenna radar systems. The amount of protection 
the duplexer must provide depends on the amount of power that can be 
dissipated in the input circuit of the receiver without damage. Since the 
best over-all noise figures are obtained with microwave receivers using 
crystal converters as input circuits, the more power a crystal unit can be 
made to withstand without damage, the less protection is required from 
the duplexer. A considerable part of the work on the development of 
crystal rectifiers, therefore, has been directed toward increasing the 
amount of electrical shock they can withstand without damage. Great 
increases in the resistance of crystals to both mechanical and electrical 
shock have been made. In some instances, there have been simultaneous 
reductions in the loss and noise temperature. This improvement is 
valuable for crystals intended for use in isolated receivers because, 
although the danger of damage from a local transmitter may not exist, 
accidental mechanical and electrical shocks can occur. 

The crystal cartridges now available are all hermetically sealed by 
filling the region above the semiconductor and around the cat whisker 
with a wax having a low r-f loss factor. In addition to making the 
hermetic seal, the Avax serves to support mechanically the fine wire cat 
whisker, and the contact is therefore made more stable against mechani¬ 
cal shock than it would be otherwise. There is no reason to believe that 
a crystal rectifier unit that was never subjected to electrical power greater 
than a few milliwatts, and that was never subjected to severe mechanical 
shock, would ever change in its characteristics. Nevertheless, the prob¬ 
lem of burnout of the crystal converter has been one of the greatest 
sources of trouble in a radar system, and, as a consequence, a large amount 
of work has been done to reduce the frequency of occurrence of burnout. 
This work has been directed toward increasing the amount of protection 
and the lifetime of the TR switches, and toward increasing the resistance 
of the crystal units to damage by electrical shock. Resistance to electri¬ 
cal shock could be increased relatively easily at a sacrifice in the noise 
figure of the receiver, but this sacrifice could not be tolerated. 

A crystal rectifier, to be useful at very high frequencies, must have a 
very small contact area. The barrier capacitance is partially determined 
by this contact area and, with a large contact area, the nonlinear resist- 
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ance of the contact is effectively bypassed by the capacitance. When a 
large current is passed through a crystal rectifier, heat is generated in the 
very tip of the cat whisker and in the semiconductor just below it, because 
these are the regions of highest electrical resistance. The weld of the 
special germanium crystals was accomplished in just this way. Unfortu¬ 
nately, ordinary tungsten-whisker silicon crystal units do not react 
favorably to such heating. Instead, the contact is destroyed, or the area 
of contact is made so large, by the fusion of the tip of the whisker, that 
the crystal is no longer a good high-frequency rectifier. A crystal that 
has deteriorated because it has been subjected to excessive electrical 
power is said to be burned out. A burned-out crystal may exhibit its 
deterioration as an increase in conversion loss, an increase in noise tem¬ 
perature, or both, if it is used as a frequency converter or, if it is used as a 
low-level detector, as a decrease in rectification efficiency. 

2-16. Correlation between TR Leakage Power and Crystal-burnout 
Power. —It has already been stated in Chap. 1 that the power that leaks 
through a TR switch consists of two 
components called the “spike” and 
the “flat.” The spike occurs at the 
beginning of the radar transmitting 
pulse and builds up with that pulse 
to an amplitude sufficient to initiate Fig. 2-30.—Envelope of the r-f pulse 
the arc in the TR switch. After the ieaka s e from a TR switch as viewed with 

. . . . an r-f envelope viewer. 

arc is initiated, the amplitude of the 

leakage signal falls abruptly to a smaller value, where it remains until 
the end of the transmitting period. The envelope of the pulse trans¬ 
mitted through a TR switch can be observed with an r-f envelope viewer. 
This instrument consists of a crystal detector and a video-frequency 
amplifier, the output voltage of which is applied to the vertical-deflection 
plates of a cathode-ray tube. A sweep voltage, synchronized with the 
pulse rate of the radar transmitter, is applied to the horizontal-deflection 
plates of the tube. In Fig. 230 a sketch of a typical trace produced by 
the leakage power from a TR cavity, as viewed with an r-f envelope 
viewer, is shown. In this sketch, and on most of the viewing systems, 
the peak power of the spike appears to be about twice that of the flat. 
The average leakage power can be measured with bolometers and is 
usually found to correspond to an average power for the duration of the 
pulse of less than 50 mw. The power level at the peak of the spike cannot 
be found from the trace on the envelope viewer alone, because the band¬ 
width of the video amplifier is not sufficient to ensure that the r-f envelope 
viewer responds rapidly enough to show the true magnitude of the spike 
relative to the flat power. 

Measurements of the r-f pulse power, in 1-^sec pulses, required to 
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damage crystal rectifiers have been made. This power was found to be 
considerably larger than the 50 mw of average power that passes through 
the TR switches during the transmission period. Yet crystal burnout 
was not at all uncommon in the radar systems in which such crystals and 
TR switches were used. Even after crystals that could withstand several 
watts of r-f pulse power had been developed and the apparent safety fac¬ 
tor was very large, the burnout problem persisted. Finally, techniques 
for the measurement and viewing of the spike were developed. One 
of these techniques consisted of a measurement of the total leakage power, 
by the bolometer method, and a measurement involving the calibration 
of the r-f envelope viewer as a power meter. Comparison of the results of 
these two measurements showed that the average leakage power, as 
indicated by the bolometric method, was considerably greater than that 
calculated from the height of the flat part of the leakage on the viewer, 
the pulse length, and the recurrence rate. Therefore, the actual peak 
amplitude of the spike part of the leakage is much greater than indicated 
by the viewer and, consequently, the time duration of the spike must be 
very short compared with the response time of the viewer. This was 
confirmed by measurement with the other method, which was accom¬ 
plished with a transmission channel bypassing the TR switch and having 
the right phase and amplitude characteristics to produce destructive 
interference between the waves transmitted by this channel and by the 
TR switch during the time of the flat-power leakage. The subsidiary 
channel was adjusted until the flat power was completely canceled, and 

only the spike remained to be seen 
Sp,ke . on the envelope viewer. The amp- 
n litude of the spike is almost entirely 

|-„ NormaT unaffected by the addition of the 

- > v-L— fl | ( . interfering channel because the 

Fig. 2 - 31 .—Leakage „f a TR switch with P ower is transmitted through 

flat power canceled out. the ! R switch without much atten¬ 

uation, before the arc is initiated. 
The attenuation of the subsidiary channel is the same as that of the TR 
switch when it is firing, and the power transmitted by it is therefore small 
compared with the spike power at the time of transmission of the spike. 
A sketch of the trace on the r-f envelope viewer with the flat power 
canceled out is shown in Fig. 2-31. When the residual average power 
under these conditions was measured with a bolometer, it was found to 
correspond exactly to the discrepancy between the measurements by the 
first method. 

Because the duration of the spike was found to be so short (less than 
10~ 8 sec), it was not yet substantiated whether such a short pulse could 
damage a crystal unit by heating, since the crystal unit must have a 
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nonzero thermal time constant. The time constant had in fact been 
estimated to be somewhat longer than the duration of the spike and i 
therefore, it was suspected that the damaging effect of the spike might be 
measured by the energy content of a single spike, independent of its peak 
power. Tests of the burnout characteristics of crystal units with video¬ 
frequency pulses, shorter than 10 -8 sec but of various durations, were 
made and it was found that the energy was the important parameter- 
The methods of measurement of the spike allowed the calculation of the 
energy per spike pulse, and it was found that there was a much smaller 
safety factor of protection against burnout by the spike than by the flat 
leakage power. In addition, the methods of measurement and of viewing 
of the spike energy revealed a great dependence of the spike energy on the 
functioning of the keep-alive electrode of the TR tube. Improvements 
in the design of the keep-alive electrode and of the circuit supplying 
the voltage for it considerably reduced the frequency of burnout of crys¬ 
tals in radar systems. Consequently, the research on the burnout 
characteristics of crystals was directed most strongly toward measure¬ 
ment and improvement of their resistance to burnout by very short pulses. 
It was found that the burnout of crystals by the r-f spike energy correlated 
reasonably well with the values obtained from experiments with video¬ 
frequency pulses. 

In some frequency bands, crystals of several different types, having 
different degrees of resistance to burnout, are now available In the 
3000-Mc/sec region, for instance, the 1N21A crystals are subjected to 
short pulses containing 0.3 erg of energy, whereas the 1N28 crystals are 
subjected to pulses containing 5 ergs, before their loss and noise tempera¬ 
ture are tested. That the increase in resistance to burnout was not 
achieved at a sacrifice in noise figure is evident from the fact that the 
limits on the loss and noise temperature of the 1N28 crystals are lower 
than those of the 1N21A crystals. The 1N21B units, however, have a 
burnout test at lower energy than the 1N28 units, and a lower limit on 
the conversion loss. 

In addition to burnout of this instantaneous kind, it has been found 
that a slow deterioration with time occurs when crystals are subjected to 
pulses of considerable magnitude but containing insufficient power to 
cause a crystal to be burned out by a single pulse or by a small group of 
pulses. For instance, a crystal that might withstand several hundred 
pulses of 2 watts pulse power sometimes shows a serious deterioration 
over a period of operation of many days when subjected to pulses of a few 
hundred milliwatts pulse power recurring 1000 times per second. It is 
therefore advantageous to make the leakage power of the TR switch as 
small as possible and to make occasional checks of the crystal unit, even 
if no failure of the TR switch has occurred and no abrupt change in 
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receiver sensitivity has been observed. At power levels of a few milli¬ 
watts, crystals appear to last indefinitely if handled with reasonable care. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that one of the most fre¬ 
quent causes of damage to crystal units is the discharge through the crys¬ 
tal of the electrostatic charge commonly accumulated on the body. 
Discharging the body capacity to the apparatus before a crystal is inserted 
or removed precludes the possibility of burnout by this means. In this 
way one makes certain that no discharging current will flow through the 
crystal unit. It is confusing to have a crystal burned out during the 
time between its testing and its insertion in the apparatus. The energy 
stored in the charge on the capacity of the body, even for electrostatic 
potentials that would not normally be noticed, is sufficient to cause burn¬ 
out of some units. 

In addition to damage by electrical shock, the delicate contact of the 
crystal rectifier unit is subject to damage by mechanical shock. The 
wax filling cannot prevent motion of the whisker if extreme accelerations 
are encountered, and, hence, it is advisable to make checks before use on 
all crystals that are accidentally dropped. For this purpose and for 
checking for damage from electrical sources, the back-resistance meter, to 
which reference has already been made, is a very useful and simple test 
device. Information on the design and use of this device is given in Sec. 
2-20. In the table at the end of this chapter, a column giving limiting 
values of the back current at one volt, for crystals of the various types 
is included. 


TESTING AND SPECIFICATIONS OF CRYSTALS 

In the earliest days of the development of crystal rectifiers for use as 
microwave frequency converters, the only specification of the quality of 
the crystal was the effective over-all receiver noise figure resulting with 
its use. The noise figure was ascertained by measurement of the r-f 
input signal power required to give an output signal power equal to the 
output noise power. In addition, the width and shape of the pass band 
had to be measured in order to evaluate the equivalent noise bandwidth 
B of the receiver. The ratio of the required input signal power to kTB 
is the effective over-all noise figure of the receiver. This was sufficient 
description of the particular receiver for which it was measured, but it did 
not allow computation of the expected noise figure for the same crystal 
with a different i-f amplifier. 

The conversion loss and the noise temperature of a crystal used as a 
frequency converter are, together, a measure of the quality of the crystal 
alone. They can be used to calculate the effective over-all noise figure of 
a receiver using the crystal as a converter if the effective noise figure of 
the i-f amplifier, with a generator having an admittance equal to the i-f 
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admittance of the converter, is known. The first equipment for measure¬ 
ment of the loss and noise temperature of a crystal closely resembled an 
ordinary microwave superheterodyne receiver. The loss was measured 
by calibrating the i-f amplifier as an i-f power meter and comparing the 
i-f power delivered by the crystal converter with the r-f power available 
from the signal generator. The measurement of noise temperature was 
made by comparison between the values of the output noise from the 
receiver with the crystal in place and with the crystal replaced by an 
equivalent i-f resistance. From this comparison the noise temperature 
can be calculated, provided the effective noise figure of the i-f amplifier 
is known. The amplifier noise figure was measured in a standard manner 
by use of a temperature-limited noise diode. 

This method of measurement of the quality of a crystal was rather 
unreliable and difficult to carry out. Simpler apparatus was subse¬ 
quently developed for making the measurements of loss and noise tem¬ 
perature. Moreover, a burnout test was included in the specifications 
and a standard apparatus for this test was developed. The remaining 
sections of this chapter are devoted to a description of the principles of 
this test apparatus. It is not intended to give sufficient detail in this 
description to enable the reader to duplicate the apparatus but only to 
make clear the meaning of the test specifications. A table of some of the 
specifications and related data for crystals of the types now available is 
included at the end of the chapter. 

2-17. Conversion-loss Measurement. —To measure the conversion 
loss of a crystal by the direct method, an accurately known amount of r-f 
signal power, 1 jiw or less, must be available. Similarly, it must be possi¬ 
ble to measure accurately a smaller i-f power. The frequencies of the r-f 
signal and the local oscillator of the converter must be such that the out¬ 
put signal of the converter has the frequency of the i-f amplifier that is 
used as a power meter. Because the conversion loss is dependent on the 
load admittances at the image and harmonic frequencies, the loss meas¬ 
ured in this way can be different for the same crystal in different mixers, 
even if all the available signal power is matched into the converter. 

To simplify the measurement of conversion loss, the “modulation 
method” was developed. In this method, no signal generator, separate 
from the local oscillator, is used and the converter output power is meas¬ 
ured with a standard instrument. The crystal is placed in an appropriate 
mount, either a waveguide or a coaxial line, depending on the frequency. 
This mount is adjusted, on the basis of statistical data on large numbers 
of representative crystals, in such a way that an average crystal has the 
minimum loss at this adjustment of the mount. Provision is made in the 
crystal mount to bring out the rectified crystal current and low-frequency 
voltages in the same way as in a conventional mixer. The manner in 
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which this is done will be made apparent in the following chapters. This 
crystal mount is placed at the end of a similar waveguide or coaxial line, 
from which the local-oscillator power is applied, through a matched 
dissipative attenuator, at an appropriate known level. Because of the 
matched attenuator the local oscillator, as a signal generator, has an 
admittance equal to the characteristic admittance of the line. A small 
amplitude modulation is then introduced on the local-oscillator signal 
and the magnitude of the voltage thus produced at the output side of the 
crystal, across a resistance equal to the optimum load resistance for an 
average crystal, is measured by means of a sensitive a-c voltmeter. The 
modulation frequency is low, usually 60 cps, and an ordinary amplifying 
voltmeter having a full-scale sensitivity of 0.01 volt can be used. For a 
full-scale deflection of such a voltmeter, an i-f power of 0.25 m" - is required 
if the load resistance is 400 ohms. If the conversion loss were 6 db, the 
modulation required for a full-scale deflection would be equivalent to an 
available signal power of 1 /rw- This is found to be a small enough signal 
to allow the converter to behave linearly. 

The amplitude-modulated local oscillator is equivalent to an unmodu¬ 
lated local oscillator and a signal at each of the sideband frequencies 
corresponding to the signal and image frequencies of a converter. This 
may be shown in the following way. If times the local-oscillator 
frequency is a, and 2?r times the modulation frequency is fi, the instanta¬ 
neous local-oscillator voltage is 

E = 2? 0 (1 -f- m cos fit) cos at, (51) 

where m is the fractional modulation and E „ is the unmodulated ampli¬ 
tude. A trigonometric manipulation allows this to be written 

Tfl 771 

E = E 0 cos at + E 0 cos [(to + /3)t] + E „ cos [(to — 0)t]. (52) 

771 

Thus, there is a signal at each sideband frequency, of amplitude E 0 > or a 

771 “ 

power equal to E\Y U —• The incident local-oscillator power is 

O 

F 2 l 

Po = To. (53) | 

Therefore, the signal power in one sideband may be written 

Yfl 2 

P, =P» T (54) 

In the measurement of loss, the incident local-oscillator power can be 
measured directly with a thermistor, or a Wollaston wire, in a bolometer 
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bridge and, therefore, the equivalent signal power can be found, provided 
that the modulation percentage can be measured. In one form of the 
loss-measurement apparatus, the modulation is produced by an eccentric 
rotating disk made of carbon-coated Bakclite. The disk projects into 
the waveguide that supplies the local-oscillator power to the mixer. The 
disk is so proportioned that when it rotates at a constant speed, sinusoidal 
modulation of the amplitude of the local-oscillator signal at the crystal 
results. By rotating the disk slowly the modulation percentage can be 
measured. The value of the loss can be calculated from knowledge of P 0 
and of the delivered output power as measured by the voltmeter. 

It is more common, however, to make the absolute calibration by what 
is known as the “incremental method” for a few crystals which are then 
carefully preserved as standards. If these crystals are inserted in an 
apparatus using electronic amplitude modulation, the level of the local- 
oscillator power can be set to give the proper rectified crystal current, 
and the a-c output meter may be made to read correctly by setting 
the modulation level. The incremental d-c method may be regarded as 
an extrapolation of the modulation method to zero frequency. A sensi¬ 
tive current meter is so connected that it measures a small fractional 
change in the rectified current. This change in the rectified current is 
produced by a small, known, percentage change in the r-f power. If the 
change in current and the differential admittance of the crystal to DC are 
known, it is possible to calculate the output power that would beproduced 
if the change in incident power were repeated sinusoidally. With a set of 
a few crystals calibrated as primary standards in this manner, any num¬ 
ber of crystals may be calibrated with a modulation-method apparatus 
for use as secondary standards at the many locations where modulation- 
method apparatus is used. The use of several standards is a protection 
against changes or damage in any one of them, since a change in a crystal 
will immediately be discovered because of disagreement with its calibra¬ 
tion when the instrument is adjusted to read correctly for the others. 
The loss, as measured in the test, is not exactly the loss that is used for 
the calculation of noise figures, except for some special cases, although 
the measured loss does not differ greatly from the loss appearing in the 
formula for the effective over-all noise figure of a receiver. The i-f load 
of the testing apparatus is fixed at a value equal to the i-f output admit¬ 
tance of an average crystal, and the power delivered to it—not the availa¬ 
ble i-f power—is measured. Under the conditions of measurement, the 
i-f output admittance of most crystals does not differ from the load admit¬ 
tance by an amount causing a loss, due to mismatch, of more than a few 
tenths of a decibel. Because the tuning of the crystal holder is fixed, 
crystals having signal admittances that differ from that of an average 
crystal are not tuned for minimum conversion loss. Both of these 
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factors tend to make the measured loss greater than that which could be 
obtained from a given crystal if both the i-f load admittance and the r-f 
tuning were adjusted to the optimum values. 

In the calibration of the apparatus, each sideband signal contributes 
a component to the low-frequency output voltage. There is a phase 
relationship between the local-oscillator signal and each sideband such 
that two modulation-frequency components at the output terminals of the 
crystal are in phase, because they arise from amplitude modulation. 
The output voltage, therefore, is twice as great as it would be if there 
were only one signal having the same amplitude as one of the sideband 
signals. The loss, therefore, is computed assuming a signal amplitude 
twice that of a single sideband component, or a signal power twice that 
available in the two sideband signals. When the calibration is made 
in this way, the loss obtained is, except for the mismatch factors, 
that which would result if conversion were made from a single signal 
frequency to the intermediate frequency and if the r-f tuning at the signal 
frequency were identical with that at the image frequency. As was 
shown in Sec. 2T0 the minimum loss that a converter, representable as e 
linear passive network, can possess under these conditions of tuning is 3 
db. This corresponds, in the modulation-method test, to conversion of 
all the available signal power in the two sideband signals into low-fre¬ 
quency power. A crystal for which this is true shows a 3-db loss accord¬ 
ing to the calibration. Thus, a crystal that shows less than 3-db of loss 
in this apparatus, as do the welded-germanium units, delivers to the load 
resistor more power than is available in the input signal. Such a crystal 
converter cannot be represented by a passive network, although it may 
still be linear, and the excess power must be derived from the local- 
oscillator wave, the bias supply, or both. 

In the specification tests of crystals there is no explicit measurement 
of the r-f admittance in a particular mount nor, except for one type of 
crystal, of the i-f admittance. Because the loss measured is the ratio of 
the equivalent available r-f power to the i-f power delivered to a fixed load, 
and not the ratio of this r-f power to the available i-f power, a limit is 
implicitly imposed on the range of admittances possible. Crystals having 
r-f or i-f admittances greatly different from the average must also posses a 
minimum conversion loss considerably below the specified limit to pass 
the loss test. Such crystals are not often found because the upper limit 
on the loss is not very much greater than the average loss for crystals of a 
given type. The fact that some reflection loss can occur at the single 
frequency of the test does not allow much margin for frequency-sensitive 
behavior in a circuit that must operate in a wide band since reflection loss 
increases much more rapidly with the degree of mismatch after the first 
few decibels. If all of the mismatch loss were to occur on the output side 
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of the test converter, the possible scatter of the i-f admittances of many 
crystals, from this cause, combined with the effect of the image-frequency 
termination when a high-Q TR cavity is used, could pose a considerable 
problem to the designer of the i-f input circuit. Fortunately the i-f 
admittance seems to be fairly uniform from crystal to crystal under the 
conditions of the test. The loss caused by r-f mismatch is usually greater 
than that caused by i-f mismatch because the crystal cartridge represents 
a fairly sizable circuit element compared with the r-f wavelength and there¬ 
fore its r-f admittance is determined not only by the semiconductor and 
contact but by all of the discontinuities and dimensions of the cartridge. 
The i-f admittance is determined by these things only in so far as the r-f 
tuning affects the i-f admittance, which is very little because of the buffer¬ 
ing effect of the conversion loss. 

2-18. Noise-temperature Measurement. —Because the noise tem¬ 
perature is dependent upon frequency, it must be measured at the inter¬ 
mediate frequency to be used. For this reason the noise-temperature 
test equipment resembles a complete superheterodyne receiver much more 
closely than does the loss-test apparatus. As is also true for the appara¬ 
tus used to measure loss, the noise-temperature test equipment used at 
present is similar in principle for all microwave frequency ranges and 
differs primarily in having r-f circuits in a medium suitable to the particu¬ 
lar frequency. Thus the 3000-Mc/sec test sets for loss and noise-tem¬ 
perature measurements utilize principally small coaxial lines, and the 
crystal mounts are of a coaxial-line type. The test sets for 9280 Mc/sec 
and that for 25,000 Mc/sec, on the other hand, use appropriate wave¬ 
guide transmission lines and crystal mounts. 

A block diagram of the present form of the noise-temperature measure¬ 
ment apparatus is given in Fig. 2-32. The local-oscillator power enters 
the mixer through a filter cavity in order to minimize any spurious noise 
that might enter at either of the sensitive sideband frequencies. Attenu¬ 
ators are used on both sides of this filter, to ensure that the filter does not 
pull the oscillator frequency badly and to provide a matched line looking 
from the mixer back toward the local oscillator. The mixer is identical 
with the one used in the corresponding loss-measurement apparatus and 
the level of the incident local-oscillator power is set to be the same as 
in the loss apparatus. The input terminals of the i-f system can be 
switched from the output terminals of the mixer to a fixed dummy 
resistor for purposes of comparison. Between the output terminals of the 
mixer and the preamplifier is a lumped-constant circuit. This circuit 
transforms the input admittance of the i-f amplifier to a value equal to the 
complex conjugate of the output admittance of the mixer with an average 
crystal. In addition, the transformer has such characteristics that it is 
equivalent to a transmission line having a characteristic admittance equal 
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to the output admittance of the mixer with an average crystal and having a 
length equal to five-eighths of a wavelength at the intermediate frequency. 
The function of this circuit is to make the output noise of the receiver 



Fig. 2-32.—Block diagram of noise-temperature test apparatus. 


independent of the i-f admittance of the converter provided that it is 
real and has a noise temperature of unity. It is this circuit that makes 

the apparatus better suited to the 
measurement of noise temperature 
than an ordinary receiver. 

The output noise of an amplifier 
may be regarded as arising primarily 
in the input stage of that amplifier 
and ahead of it, provided the input 
stage has sufficient gain to make the 
contribution to the total output noise 
from other stages negligible. In the 
apparatus under discussion, this con¬ 
dition is fulfilled, and if the only 
sources of noise are Johnson noise 
and noise arising in the tube, the cir¬ 
cuit may be represented by Fig. 2-33, 
to an approximation sufficient for the 
present purposes. The grid of the 
tube is considered to have no admittance, and the noise generated in the 
tube is considered to be caused by the Johnson noise in the resistance R n 



Fig. 2-33.- 


-Equivalent circuit of i-f input 
amplifier. 
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at room temperature. The impedance Z mvat , or its reciprocal the input 
admittance, may be considered to be made up of the input admittance to 
the tube plus all admittances associated with the circuit connected to the 
input terminals of the amplifier. In the case in question, however, the 
input circuit includes the i-f admittance of the mixer, transformed by 
the special circuit between the mixer and the amplifier, and a conductance 
added from grid to ground. The total effective circuit may be repre¬ 
sented by the equivalent circuit shown in Fig. 2-34. The i-f admittance 
of the mixer is made real by an added susceptance and, for a crystal 
having the average i-f admittance, the transformation effect of the input 
circuit is such that the admittance at the output terminals of this circuit 
is equal to g 0 . Thus the only elements appearing in the circuit of Fig. 
2-34 are the transformed i-f conductance g of the mixer with its associated 
noise-current generator i, the conductance g 0 , made up of the input 



Fia. 2-34.—Equivalent circuit of mixer, five-eighth-wavelength line and input amplifier. 


conductance of the tube and an added resistor with its associated noise- 
current generator i 2 , and the equivalent noise-generating resistance for the 
tube with its associated noise-voltage generator e n . Each of the noise 
generators generates a noise current or voltage given by the thermal- 
agitation equation. The temperature of the i-f conductance of the mixer 
is t times room temperature, and the temperature of the other resistors is 
room temperature. 

The admittance of the output terminals of the transmission-line sec¬ 
tion may be obtained from the general transmission-line equation, which 
for a line having no loss is 


Y _ y Y, + jYo tan 01 
1 0 To + jY, tan 0l’ 


(55) 


where 0 is 2?r/X for a distributed-parameter line, l is the line length and 
Yi is the admittance of the pair of terminals at one end when an admit¬ 
tance Y t is connected to those at the other end. In the present case, the 
admittance of the output terminals of the five-eighth-wavelength line is 


Y i — go 


g + jg o _ 
go + jg 


2ggo + jj gjj - g a ) 

gl + r 


(56) 
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A new equivalent circuit may now be drawn, eliminating the transmission 
line, as in Fig. 2-35. The magnitude of the noise current associated with 
the mixer is found from the fact that the noise power available at the 
output terminals of the line is the same as that from the mixer, since the 



line is lossless. The mean square ]fo| 2 of the noise current induced in 
the input conductance go, in a narrow frequency band dv, is 

W 1 = [FIP + M~ 2 ] (57) 

where |til 2 and |t»! 2 have the values shown in Fig. 2-35. The noise voltage 
developed across the conductance go is 




|*'o| 2 _ |*l| 2 + i*2| 2 

gl 1-77+Fd 2 ' 


(58) 


The substitution, from Eq. (56), for Fi and the insertion of the values of 
|ii| 2 and |i 2 | 2 in terms of the conductances, reduces Eq. (58) to 


M 2 



! + (<-!) 


2ggo 

(g + go) 1 . 


(59) 


The mean square of the total input noise voltage is the sum of this voltage 
and the voltage arising from the noise resistance of the tube, or 


M 2 = M 2 + |e,| 2 = 4 kT 


L ' 

2-7 o . 


! + (<-!) 


2a 

(1 + o) 2 . 


+ Rn\d v , (60) 


where the ratio g/g 0 has been written as a. The admittance transforma¬ 
tion of the input circuit is used to make the value of 1/2 g 0 comparable 
with that of R n , which, for a typical pentode 30-Mc/see amplifier tube, 
is about 2500 ohms. 

Equation (60) describes the behavior of the test set. First, let us 
suppose that the mixer has a noise temperature of unity, or that a resistor 
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at room temperature is substituted for the mixer at the input terminals of 
the coupling network. The term that depends on the conductance at 
the mixer terminals is then zero and the output noise power of the ampli¬ 
fier is independent of the conductance, provided that the noise examined 
is only that contained in a narrow frequency band, in which the trans¬ 
formation effect of the input circuit may be considered to be independent 
of frequency. In practice, a fairly narrow-band communications receiver 
is used, following a preamplifier. If the noise temperature of the mixer 
is not unity, the contribution is a maxi¬ 
mum if a is equal to unity. The contri¬ 
bution falls to 80 per cent of the maximum 
value, for the same value of t, if a is as 
much as a factor of 2 larger or smaller 
than unity. The increase in the output 
noise power from the amplifier with a 
crystal in the mixer, over that with the 
amplifier connected to the resistor, is 
proportional to t — 1. 

To calibrate the apparatus, the value 
of R.v could be measured and an output 
meter measuring noise power at the output 
terminals of the amplifier could be used. 

Instead, the apparatus is calibrated in 
such a manner that the value of R v need 
not be known, and a meter having any law 
of response can be used at the output 
terminals of the amplifier. For this pur¬ 
pose the noise diode is included in the 
circuit. This diode is a specially con¬ 
structed tube having a tungsten filament 
and short leads. The magnitude of the 
plate current of the diode is controlled by 
the temperature of the filament, and a 
plate voltage sufficient to ensure satura¬ 
tion current for all filament temperatures is applied. Thus, space- 
charge smoothing of the plate current is eliminated. Under these 
conditions, the mean-square fluctuation components of the plate current, 
in a given frequency band, caused by the shot effect can be calculated. 
Diodes that are used for the measurement of amplifier noise figures in 
this way are called temperature-limited diodes. Figure 2-36 shows a 
possible circuit for utilization of such a noise diode, where Ri is the i-f 
resistance of the mixer, equal to 1/g, and Ri is the resistor included for 
comparison purposes. 


To preamplifier 



Fig. 2-30.—Possible circuit for 
utilization of noise diode. 

C = bypass condenser (1000 
/ijxfd at 30 Me/sec). 

RFC = intermediabe-f resquency 
choke. 

R = filament rheostat. 
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The noise diode may be considered as a noise generator with a 
mean-square noise current given by 


M 2 = 2 el dv, 


(61) 


where I is the diode plate current, c is the electronic charge, and dv is the 
narrow band of frequencies being examined. If a resistor of conductance 
g is put into the mixer in place of the crystal, the mean-square thermal 
noise current in this resistor is 


I»'„| l = 4 k'Tg dv. 

Therefore, the total mean-square noise current in the resistor is 


(62) 


M 2 = M 2 + |i„| 2 = 2 d dv + 4 kTg dv. (63) 

The resistor may be regarded as having a noise temperature t given by 


t = 


1 + 


2(7 
4 kTg 


(64) 


The standard temperature for purposes of such calibrations is taken as 
that which makes c/kT equal to 40 per volt and corresponds to a tem¬ 
perature just less than 20°C. Thus Eq. (64) becomes, 


t = 1 + 20 -■ 
9 


(65) 


Relative 

deflection 


t = 5 


The calibration of the noise-temperature measurement apparatus 
can thus be made by observing the output meter at several values of 

diode current with each of several 
resistors having different conduct¬ 
ances in place of crystals in the mixer. 
A typical calibration curve for an 
~ <l __ output meter giving readings pro- 
t = 3 portional to power is shown in Fig. 

2-37, where the ordinate is the out¬ 
put-meter reading on a linear scale 
and the abscissa is the value of a on 
a logarithmic scale. 

In practice, the input transformer 
is a lumped-constant ir-network. 
This circuit contains several variable 


1.5 


( = 2 


( = 1 


0.5 


0.75 


l 


1.5 


Fig. 2-37.—Typical calibration curves 
for noise-temperature measurement set, 
with special input circuit. 


condensers which must be tuned properly. When the condensers are 
correctly adjusted, the output-meter reading is independent of the con¬ 
ductance of the resistor placed in the mixer and is the same for the switch 
in the position that connects the dummy resistor to the amplifier input 
terminals. 
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Unfortunately, this special input circuit does not work so well for the 
measurement of the noise temperature of a mixer that has a reflection 
of the image-frequency wave. It has been shown in Sec. 211 that such a 
reflection can give rise to a susceptance component in the i-f admittance 
of the mixer and such a component would upset the adjustment of the 
special input circuit. 

For mixers not having reflections at the image frequency, the noise- 
temperature measurement apparatus can be used to measure the i-f 
conductance as well as the noise temperature, by use of the temperature- 
limited diode. The diode plate current required to cause a given deflec¬ 
tion of the output meter is dependent on the magnitude of the conduct¬ 
ance at the output terminals of the mixer. A calibration can be obtained 
using resistors in the mixer. Then a measurement of the diode current 
needed to produce a given deflection on the meter with a crystal in the 
mixer constitutes a measurement of the i-f conductance of the mixer, 
if a square-law (power) meter is used. 

2-19. Burnout-test Apparatus. —To simulate the spike energy as a 
cause of crystal burnout, the apparatus used to test crystals for suscep¬ 
tibility to burnout subjects a crystal to a very short video pulse. The 
specifications for most types of crystals require all units to be subjected 
to a pulse of this sort before they are tested for loss and noise temperature. 
Crystals intended for use as low-level detectors, on the other hand, 
because they are not commonly used in systems having duplexers, are 
rarely subjected to “spike” pulses but are more frequently burned out 
through the presence of powerful radar transmitters in the immediate 
vicinity. Therefore, the pulses to which such a crystal might be sub¬ 
jected would more likely be ordinary radar pulses of about l-/jsec 
duration. Less attention is paid to the burnout characteristics of such 
crystals, as a consequence. 

The apparatus developed by H. C. Torrey for the burnout test of 
mixer crystals consists of a short piece of coaxial line, connected at one 
end through a high resistance to a source of d-c voltage which charges the 
line to that d-c voltage. The crystal to be treated with a burnout 
pulse is inserted into a holder at the other end of the line but not put 
into contact with the center conductor. A sudden contact of the center 
conductor with the pin end of the crystal cartridge is made by dropping 
the center conductor a short distance onto the cartridge tip. This 
discharges the line in a single pulse through the crystal in a time approxi¬ 
mately equal to 2 l/c where l is the length of the line and c is the velocity 
of light. The length of the line is made such that the pulse length is 
about 5 X 10 -9 sec. This time is so short that the burnout of the crystal 
depends upon the pulse energy and not upon the pulse power. The 
energy delivered to the crystal is just the energy stored in the capacitance 
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of the line and this is easily calculable from the size of the line and the 
voltage. In this way a single pulse of uniform energy is delivered to each 
crystal before it is tested for loss and noise temperature. If it has 
been damaged appreciably by this pulse it will not pass these later tests 
and therefore no electrically fragile crystals should find their way into 
service. The correlation between burnout by a video pulse of this kind 
and burnout by an actual r-f spike pulse has been found to be good and, 
therefore, this simple technique has been adopted in preference to an r-f 
burnout test. 

The value of the energy of the pulse used depends on the type of 
crystal being tested, as will be evident from the table at the end of this 
chapter. The lower-frequency units can, in general, stand a larger 
amount of energy before burnout occurs because the area of the contact 
of the cat whisker and the semiconductor is larger. Also there are 
available, in some frequency ranges, units that have high burnout 
resistance and high loss, as well as units that have the lowest possible 
loss and reduced burnout resistance. This is not obvious from the 
table, however, because some types with high loss and noise-temperature 
limits but with small burnout energy, or no specification of burnout at all, 
are also listed. These are obsolete or obsolescent types having character¬ 
istics inferior to the more recently designed types designated by the 
same code number followed by a letter A , B, or C. The lower limits on 
the loss and noise temperature as well as the higher resistance to burnout 
of later types are illustrative of the progress made in the design of crystal 
units through the intensive research that was carried on during the war. 

For the burnout test of crystals for which the burnout specification is 
given in terms of watts of pulse power in a 1-jusec pulse, a video pulse 
is also used, but the pulse is formed by a lumped-constant pulse-forming 
network which is discharged through the crystal unit. The pulse power 
delivered depends upon the admittance of the crystal unit at this level 
relative to the characteristic admittance of the network. The specifica¬ 
tion is the available power, but this power is dissipated by the crystal 
only if the crystal admittance matches that of the network. The 
network admittance is chosen to be approximately equal to the crystal 
admittance at this power level and, therefore, the available power is not 
greatly different from the power actually delivered. 

The burnout specifications, like the other specifications, were deter¬ 
mined on the basis of tests of representative units, rather than being 
arbitrarily set up as minimum acceptable requirements. When research 
and improved manufacturing techniques indicated that it was easy to 
produce large numbers of crystals passing existing specifications without 
large “shrinkage,” a new set of specifications was written for a crystal 
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with a different type number, usually the old number with the added 
A or B. In this way the improvements found possible on a laboratory 
scale were quickly reflected in improved production types. The result 
is that the crystals available at present represent a great advance in 
both burnout and noise-figure characteristics relative to those available 
only on a laboratory scale in 1942. 

2-20. The D-c Crystal Checker. —The fact that there has been shown 
to be a reasonably good, if not perfect, correlation between the back 
resistance of crystal units of one type and their noise-figure character¬ 
istics has been mentioned earlier. The correlation is sufficiently good to 
enable it to be said that a crystal of a particular type, passing more than a 
given back current at a given applied voltage, has probably been burned 
out. Perhaps more important is the fact that a unit passing less than 
this given current has almost certainly not been damaged severely. 
Without a check as simple as this, the service problem of microwave 
receivers under field conditions is 
rendered very difficult because there 
are many possible sources of trouble 
other than the crystal. By this test 
the condition of the crystal can be 
quickly determined; if the crystal is 
not at fault, another source of trouble 
may be investigated. In addition, a 
simple check makes possible periodic 
checks of operating crystals, allowing 
slow deterioration which might otherwise go unobserved to be watched 
and not allowed to proceed far enough for it to be detrimental to the 
performance of the receiver. 

The limiting back current is known, for most of the available crystal 
units, for 1 volt of potential difference across the unit. A circuit 
diagram of a test unit that can be used to make this check is given in 
Fig. 2-38. A switch <Si is used to turn the unit on and off, and a second 
switch <S 2 enables the single meter to be used, with the switch in the upper 
position, to adjust the potential across the test crystal to 1 volt. In 
the lower position the current through the crystal is read on the meter. 
The position in the circuit of the meter and of a resistance R, equal to 
the meter resistance, are interchanged by the switch S 2 and, therefore, 
the current through the crystal is the same for either switch position. 

The value of the maximum back current at 1 volt for a relatively 
undamaged crystal, has been found to be dependent upon the crystal type 
only, and not upon the manufacturer, with one exception. For the 
1N26 crystal, it was found that the limit on the current was sufficiently 



Fig. 2-38.—D-c crystal checker. 
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different for crystals of the two manufacturers to warrant the use of a 
value for each. These values as well as the single ones for the other types, 
where known, are included in the table of specifications at the end of this 
chapter although they are not to be considered as specifications. It is 
possible that the safe currents will change for crystals produced in the 
future under the same specifications, because there is nothing included in 
the specifications which relates directly to them. If it is desired to 
guard against any amount of deterioration no matter how small, it is 
perhaps best to keep a record of the back current at I volt for each 
crystal, from the time it is first used and to be suspicious of the crystal if it 
shows any tendency to pass greater current with use. If a number of 
crystals show such a change upon insertion into an operating mixer it is 
to be taken as evidence that the TR switch or some other part of the 
circuit is allowing the crystal to be damaged by excessive electrical power. 
It is worth while to repeat the caution about static charge on the body 
when handling crystals, and the importance, therefore, of grounding the 
body to the apparatus through a path other than the crystal while it is 
being inserted or removed. Care should be taken to be sure that the 
apparatus is electrically' grounded. A considerable a-c voltage with 
respect to ground may be present, especially if the apparatus contains a 
filter in the a-c line. Many crystals have become damaged because of 
this, and it is advisable to take appropriate precautions to eliminate such a 
voltage. 

2-21. Specifications and Relevant Information on Available Types.— 

Table 21, to which reference has been made many times throughout the 
chapter, follows. The table gives the specifications as well as other 
information on the various types of crystals currently available for use as 
detectors and mixers in the microwave region. There are two general 
types of cartridge, and the one applying to each crystal is indicated in 
the first column of the table as A or B. These symbols refer, respectively, 
to cartridges like those shown in Figs. 2-39 and 2-40. An outline of the 
physical dimensions, with tolerances, is given for each of these cartridges. 
This is an important factor in the design of mixer and detector mounts 
since considerable nuisance is encountered if the mount is designed on 
the basis of the dimensions of only a few units. The large ceramic unit 
was originally used at 3000 Mc/sec in a coaxial-line mount where it is 
small compared with the dimensions of a convenient line, or compared 
with the wavelength. Later, crystals for the 3-cm region were built in 
the same cartridge. In this region the cartridge is still not large com¬ 
pared with the dimensions of conventional rectangular waveguides in 
which it is mounted. For 25,000 Mc/sec, this unit is excessively large 
compared with either the waveguide dimensions or the largest single-mode 
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coaxial line at that frequency. Consequently, the coaxial type of cart¬ 
ridge of Fig. 2-40 was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has 
much smaller internal dimensions in accordance with the use at shorter 
wavelengths. There has been some use of this same cartridge for units 
recently designed for lower frequencies because of the shielding of the 
sensitive contact from stray radiation and because of the smaller physical 



Fig. 2-39.—Ceramic crystal cartridge. luJ k— 

Note 1. Eccentricity between tip and base shall not exceed 0.0075. 


Note 2. Metal parts shall be silver-plated min. 20 mg/in 2 or gold-plated min. 10 mg/in 2 . 

Note 3. Used for types: 1N21, 1N21A, 1N21B, 1N23, 1N23A, 1N23B, 1N27, 1N28, 
1N29. 

This drawing is taken from BuShips Dwg. RE 38A192. 

static discharge from the body, since the mount is so constructed that 
contact to the outside cylinder will almost certainly occur before the 
discharge can go through the crystal. 

The table gives, next, the use for which the crystal is intended, either 
as a low-level “video” detector or as a mixer unit. The next column is 
the frequency of the specification tests. For mixer crystals, the local- 
oscillator power level to which the loss and noise specifications refer is 
given, then the minimum rectified current, measured by a meter of 100- 
ohms resistance, and then the maximum acceptable values of loss and 
noise temperature. For some crystals the i-f resistance under the con¬ 
ditions of operation in the test set is specified, and, if so, it is given in 
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the next column. For most crystals this is not specified and, for these, the 
value of the load resistance used in the loss test is indicated by the 



of pin 0.012"radius ® 

Fig. 2-40. —Shielded coaxial crystal cartridge. 

Note 1. Finish: plate with 0.00002 tin over nickel flash or 0.0001 gold or silver. 

Note 2. OD dimension applies to length indicated. 

Note 3. Axis of center conductor not to deviate from axis of outer conductor referred 
to its outside diameter more than 0.004. 

Note 4. The polarity is such that sleeve is positive when current flows in the pass 
(forward) direction. 

Note 5. Crimp permissible but adjacent surface shall not be bulged beyond maximum 
diameter. 

Note 6. This edge to be sharp and free from burrs. 

Note 7. Slight chamfer permitted. 

Type test following: F, H t notes l and 4, 5, and 7. 

Resign test following: B, D, J, K, G. 

Production test all other dimensions and notes. 

This drawing is taken from BuShips Dwg. HE 38A208. 

numbers accompanied by TL for “test load.” The “video” output 
resistance is given in this same column for low-level detectors and the 
next column gives the figure of merit/. Following this comes a column 





Table 21.— Characteristics and Specifications of Cartridge Crystal Units 


Type of 
crystal 

Type of 
cartridge 

Use 

Test 

freq., 

Mc/sec 

LO 

power, 

mw 

Min. 

rectified 

current, 

ma 

Max. 

loss, 

db 

Max. noise 
temp., 
times 

I-f or 
video 
resist., 
ohms 

Min. 
fig. of 
merit 

Burnout 

pulse 

Over-all 
noise fig. 
5-db am¬ 
plifier, db 

Back 
current 
limit at 1 
volt, ma 

1N21 

A 


3060 

0.5 

0.4 

8.5 

4 




16.4 

0.40 

1X21A 

A 

Mixer 

3060 

0.5 

0.4 

7.5 

3 

300 TL 


0.3 erg 

14.6 

0.175 

1X21B 

A 

Mixer 

3060 

0.5 

0.4 

6,5 

2 

400 TL 


2.0 e-g 

12.7 

0.125 

1X21C 

A 

Mixer 

3060 

0.5 

0.4 

5.5 

1.5 

400 TL 


2.0 erg 

11.1 

0.125 

1X23 ■ 

A 

Mixer 

9375 

1.0 


10.0 

3 

300 TL 


0.3 erg 

17.1 

0,40 

1X23A 

A 

Mixer 

9375 

1.0 


8.0 

2.7 

300 TL 


1.0 erg 

14.9 

0 30 

1X23B 

A 

Mixer 

9375 

1.0 


6.5 

2.7 

300 TL 


0 3 erg 

13.4 

0.175 

1X25 

A 

Mixer 

1000 

1.25L 


8.0 


100-400 


6.5 watt 

14.7 






0.9t 



2.5 

200 TL 





1X26 

B 

Mixer 

24,000 

10 


8.5 

2.5 

300-600 


0.1 erg 

15.2 

0.11 WE 









300 TL 




0.23 SEP 

1N27 

A 


3295 





4000 

60 












max. 





1X28 

A 


3060 

0.4 

0.4 

7.0 

2.0 




13.2 


1X30 

A 


9375 





7000- 

■55 

0.3 erg 











21,000 




1X31 

B 


9375 





6000- 

55 

0.02 watt 











23,000 


design 



1X32 

A 

Detector 

3295 





5000- 

100 

0.36 watt 











20,000 


design 
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giving the pulse energy of the burnout test, or the peak power where 
appropriate. For some types the number in this column is labeled 
“design.” This means that the test is made only on a few sample units 
and the number then represents only the approximate power that units of 
this type may be expected to withstand. Next comes a column of over-all 
noise figures for a receiver using mixer crystals that just pass both 
the loss and noise-temperature tests and having an r-f amplifier with a 
noise figure of 5 db. This is by no means to be considered as the best 
noise figure possible with that type of crystal since some units show 
losses as much as 2db less than the maximum values, and noise temper¬ 
atures effectively equal to unity. Moreover, the 5-db i-f-amplifier noise 
figure is by no means the lowest obtainable; values as low as 1.5 db have 
been obtained with some recent circuits. A combination of such an 
amplifier with the best 1N21B crystal at 3000 Mc/sec would give an 
over-all noise figure of about 6.5 db. At 10,000 Mc/sec such noise 
figures are also possible with the 1N23B and at 25,000 Mc/sec over-all 
noise figures of about 7.5 db have been observed. Finally a column 
of maximum back current at one volt, as discussed in Sec. 2 20, is given. 
For the 1N26 crystal, two numbers are given, one followed by SEP 
standing for Sylvania Electronic Products Company, and the other by 
WE for Western Electric Company, the two manufacturers producing 
these units at present. 

The region of frequencies near the test frequency is not the only region 
in which a unit may be used. In general, however, the units would be 
expected to show greater conversion loss at higher frequencies, although 
an increase of frequency of 10 or 20 per cent would not produce a serious 
effect. The use of the units at lower frequencies will certainly not 
result in a greater loss and can, in fact, result in slightly lower loss, 
especially for the high-burnout units having relatively high loss at the high 
frequency. Because the units are not tested at these lower frequencies, 
however, there is no implicit control over the r-f admittance character¬ 
istics. Therefore, the admittances of the various units would not neces¬ 
sarily be very uniform or have any relationship to that of units designed 
for this frequency. 

In addition to the development of microwave crystal rectifiers, there 
has been considerable work done on units for special purposes at lower 
irequencies. As an example, there are units for use as diodes in such 
applications as second detectors in superheterodyne receivers and as d-c 
restorers in special circuits where their characteristics and small physical 
size make them more desirable than ordinary diodes. This subject is not 
within the scope of this volume and for details of the properties of such 
crystals the reader is referred to Vol. 15 of this series. 




CHAPTER 3 

SIMPLE MICROWAVE CRYSTAL MIXER CIRCUITS 


Some of the devices which have come to be known as “mixers” 
or “converters” in the microwave range perform the function of con¬ 
verting a received signal at a microwave frequency into one at a lower 
intermediate frequency, in addition to several other secondary functions 
which are special requirements of their application in microwave radar. 
Some of these additional functions will be described in later chapters; the 
purpose of the present chapter is to discuss in some detail the considera¬ 
tions involved in the design of crystal mixers that perform, in conjunction 
with the local oscillator, the single function of frequency conversion of a 
microwave signal. 

There are many possible; variations in the design of a mixer for a 
particular frequency region and it will not be possible to give details of 
each of the types in current use. The examples cited will usually be those 
of designs evolved at the Radiation Laboratory and these cannot be 
considered as the' only possible ones. It has been the attempt, in design¬ 
ing these circuits, to make a single unit as a basic design for each frequency 
range for which a particular type of transmission medium is used in order 
to avoid the much greater labor involved in designing a particular 
unit for each piece of equipment and to allow as wide a tuning range in the 
equipment as possible. 

The problem of the design of crystal-mixer circuits cannot be treated 
with any degree of finality because the details of the mixer best suited to a 
particular task depend, to a larger degree than do other microwave 
circuits, on things outside of the control of the designer. The design 
must, for instance, be influenced primarily by the physical and electrical 
characteristics of the available crystal units. Since there is reason to 
believe that improvements may lead to units considerably different from 
those available at present, one may expect that mixer designs for such 
future units will be correspondingly changed. The frequency ranges 
covered by designs for radar use are by no means the only important ones; 
hence, for many purposes, the details of these designs are not of general 
interest. Unlike the purely microwave circuits, the mixer cannot be 
adapted from one frequency band to another by a simple scaling process 
because the crystal unit, which plays such a dominating role in the 
operation of the circuit, will neither have the same characteristics in 
the scaled circuit nor be scalable in itself. The detailed designs that will 
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be given as examples, therefore, will probably be of less general interest 
than would warrant the inclusion of a large number of them. More 
emphasis will be put on the general methods and ideas that have been used 
in the design of the mixers, in the belief that analogous courses may be 
taken for frequency bands and uses other than those encountered in the 
Radiation Laboratory experience. 

3-1. The Basic Mixer Circuit.—One of the simplest possible circuits 
that a mixer can have is that of Fig. 3T. In this circuit, the antenna or 
signal generator is represented by the current generator delivering a 
current i„ and having an internal admittance Y a , and the local oscillator 
by the current generator producing a current i„ and having an internal 
admittance Y u . These two generators are connected in parallel through 



l-f load 
admittance 


the crystal unit to the i-f output terminals which, in use, would be 
connected to the input circuit of the i-f amplifier. In the diagram, 
a load circuit presenting an i-f load admittance Yg, and a low-resistance 
d-c circuit are shown. As shown in Chap. 2, the r-f tuning of the mixer 
should be set with a matched i-f load admittance in place. 

The functions of the various parts of the circuit are the following. 
The magnitude of the local-oscillator current establishes, in conjunction 
with the i-f load admittance, the input admittance of the mixer to the 
small signal from the signal generator. The r-f choke on the one side 
of the crystal unit and the i-f choke on the other provide a low-resistance 
path to the rectified current. The crystal, therefore, does not become 
appreciably biased by the rectification of the local-oscillator signal. In 
order that the r-f voltages of both the signal and the local oscillator may 
be impressed primarily across the crystal unit, an r-f bypass condenser is 
provided across the i-f output terminals. For maximum power delivered 
to the i-f load, this capacitance must either have a negligible susceptance 
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at the intermediate frequency or be resonated with an opposite suscep- 
tance component in the i-f load admittance. 

The basic mixer is most easily understood when the conversion loss of 
the crystal is large. Under this condition the r-f and i-f aspects of the 
mixer circuit may be considered separately because the effect of the load 

Signal generator Local oscillator 



Fig. 3-2. —Simplified representation of r-f aspect of high-loss mixer. 


admittance on one pair of terminals is negligible at the other pair. Thus, 
both the signal admittance and the i-f admittance are dependent only 
on the crystal unit and the amount of its local-oscillator drive. The 
r-f circuit and the i-f circuit may be considered separately as illustrated in 
Figs. 3-2 and 3-3, respectively. The i-f load circuit influences the r-f 
conditions only in so far as, in combination with the r-f bypass circuit, it 
develops an r-f voltage drop. Similarly, the r-f circuit influences the i-f 
admittance only in so far as, in combination 
with the i-f bypass circuit, it produces an i-f 
voltage drop and so detracts from the i-f volt¬ 
age appearing at the output terminals. 

The best performance of a mixer of this 
kind, as a frequency converter, is obtained 
when the signal power is caused to develop 
the maximum possible voltage across the crys¬ 
tal unit. This condition is satisfied if the 
signal-generator admittance is made equal to 
the complex conjugate of the input admit¬ 
tance to the crystal mixer, and if no r-f signal power is dissipated 
in the admittance of the local oscillator or of the i-f load. To satisfy 
this last condition, the local-oscillator admittance must be zero and 
the admittance of the bypass circuit must be infinite. In practice, it 
is necessary only to make the local-oscillator admittance so small, and 
the admittance of the r-f bypass circuit so large, compared with the signal 
admittance of the crystal, that the amount of signal power that is dissi¬ 
pated in them is a negligible fraction of the available signal power. The 



Fig. 3-3. —I-f circuit of high- 
loss mixer. 
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design of the r-f portion of a high-loss mixer, therefore, reduces to three 
parts which are: 

1. Design of a signal-coupling mechanism to match all available 
signal power into the crystal unit. 

2. Design of a local-oscillator-coupling mechanism that has negligible 
effect on the signal admittance. 

3. Design of an r-f bypass circuit for the i-f output terminals that will 
not allow the r-f power to couple to the i-f load circuit. 

Usually, the signal generator to which the mixer should be matched is 
the antenna of the receiving system. The antenna, in turn, is so made 
that its radiation admittance terminates a transmission line in its char¬ 
acteristic admittance. The desirable signal-input circuit, therefore, 
would be a transmission line of the same type, with the mixer so arranged 
that the crystal provides a matched load to this transmission line, 
whether it be a coaxial line or a waveguide. In addition, there must be 
terminals to supply local-oscillator power, across which only a negligible 
part of the available signal power appears, and there must be terminals 
for the i-f output voltage. Experimentally, the admittance of a high-loss 
crystal unit for the small signal in the presence of the local-oscillator 
drive, is found to be approximately the same as for a signal of the same 
magnitude as the local-oscillator signal in the absence of the local- 
oscillator drive. It is possible, therefore, to begin the task of mixer 
design by designing a crystal mount that contains only the crystal unit 
and the i-f output circuit without incorporating the LO coupling circuit. 
The mount is so adjusted that a signal at the local-oscillator level is 
matched into the crystal unit. Moderate corrections may be required, 
for low-loss crystals, to obtain minimum conversion loss from the crystal 
mount, when finally operated as a mixer. By such a procedure the task is 
made straightforward even if there is no previous information as to the 
input admittance of a particular crystal in the desired mount and fre¬ 
quency range. 

3-2. The Design of a Crystal Mount. —The physical form of the 
mount for the crystals in ceramic cartridges is arbitrary. The only 
features that all such mounts have in common are contacting elements for 
both ends of the cartridge unit. The unit can be made to be a part of a 
coaxial line, or it can be mounted in a waveguide or in a resonator. 
Nothing in the basic mixer circuit requires or excludes frequency selectiv¬ 
ity in the r-f circuit, except for the separation of i-f, d-c, and r-f voltages. 
Hence, any form of the mount will operate equally well at the frequencies 
for which the signal-input-line admittance matches the antenna-line 
admittance. Historically, resonant mixers were at first considered 
necessary, but only because admittance transformation was obtained 
through their use. The more recent designs of mixers use nonresonant 
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coaxial-line and waveguide mounts for the crystal. Any r-f preselection, 
or separation of signal- and image-frequency terminals, has been accom¬ 
plished through the use of a resonant TR cavity or of a resonator added 
between the crystal mount and the input terminals. 

The crystal is mounted in either waveguide or coaxial line, in such 
a way that it does not represent a large mismatch as a termination of the 
line when r-f power at the local-oscillator level is incident in the line. 
If, with an experimental crystal mount, a large mismatch is found, a 
measurement of the apparent admittance of the crystal allows a correcting 
change to be made. If the mismatch is not large, tuning elements, such 
as sliding-screw- tuners, stub tuners, plungers, and sliding quarter-wave¬ 
length transformers, may be added to cause the crystal to match the line. 
An investigation of the admittance characteristics of a large number of 
representative crystals will show- w-hether all units can, by means of the 
tuning elements, be made to match the line. 

The tuning of most recently designed crystal mounts has been fixed. 
Fixed tuning is possible because the crystal units are made to pass the 
conversion-loss test in a mixer having fixed tuning. As a consequence, 
it should be expected that the crystal units should behave identically 
in the receiver mixer, provided its tuning is fixed at the same point as that 
of the test mixer. A crystal mount identical w-ith the one used in the 
mixer of the crystal test set would be properly tuned only for the fre¬ 
quency of operation of the test set and with a circuit in which the image- 
frequency wave is not reflected to the mixer. If fixed tuning is desired at 
a single frequency of operation different from that of the test set, it may be 
achieved through fixing the tuning adjustments of the mixer on the basis 
of best results with a large number of representative crystals. On the 
other hand, if the mixer is required to operate over a wide band of fre¬ 
quencies, the same tuning may not be adequate, and tuning elements 
might be required for a mixer intended for use in a broad band if not for 
use at a single frequency. 

If fixed tuning over as wide a frequency range as possible is desired, 
the crystal mount itself should come as close as possible to a matched 
termination of the input line. Any additional transformer is then 
required to give only a small transformation effect and it is, consequently, 
relatively insensitive to frequency. As a general rule, the larger the 
transformation effect of a simple microwave admittance transformer, 
the more sensitive to frequency it becomes. This effect is obvious for a 
transformer employing a quarter-wavelength section of transmission line. 
There is, of course, in addition to the frequency-sensitive character of the 
admittance-matching circuit, frequency dependence of the admittance of 
the crystal unit itself, although it is difficult to separate the two effects. 
It is often possible to combine a mismatched crystal and mount with a 
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matching circuit in such a way that the frequency sensitivity of the two 
tend to compensate each other. The match can then be held over a 
wider band than would be possible for a mount that was perfectly matched 
at the center frequency of the band. With a mount that is perfectly 
matched at a given frequency, it is often possible to add a resonant 
circuit that, at the resonant frequency, has a transformation effect of 
unity, and hence no effect, but that compensates for the frequency 
dependence of the crystal admittance at other frequencies. 

It should be noted here that the only difference between a crystal 
mount designed for a mixer and one designed for a low-level detector is 
in the level of the input signal for which the admittance measurements 
are made. For a low-level detector, these measurements must be made 
at a signal level of 1 tx w or less, and the resultant admittance of a partic¬ 
ular mount is consequently different from that at the local-oscillator 




(a) Coaxial-line crystal mount for 10-cm band. ( b) Crystal mount for 3-cm band. 

Fig. 3-4.—Cartridge-crystal mount. 

level of signal. The design of a low-level detector, however, is completed 
when a satisfactory mount has been achieved for the small signal level, 
because there is no need for a local-oscillator circuit, and the efficiency is 
so small that the load admittance does not affect the r-f match. A mount 
for use in a mixer must ultimately be checked as a mixer with the local- 
oscillator injection operating and with an appropriate i-f load admit¬ 
tance and d-c circuit as well as any preselecting resonant circuits in place, 
because all of these things have some effect on the resultant small-signal 
admittance. The preliminary admittance measurements with the single 
signal at local-oscillator level must be made with a low-resistance path 
for the rectified crystal current, in order to avoid the generation of a 
backward bias voltage across the crystal. That the level of power 
actually being dissipated in the crystal unit is about the same as the 
recommended local-oscillator level can be assured by use of a milliam- 
meter in this d-c circuit. The incident power may be appropriately 
increased if the mount has a large reflection loss. 

3-3. Crystal Mounts for the 3-cm and the 10-cm Bands —Two 
crystal mounts commonly used for crystals in ceramic cartridges are 
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illustrated in Fig. 3-4a and b. The first is a coaxial-line mount used in 
the range from 4000 to 2500 Mc/sec and the second is a waveguide mount, 
in rectangular waveguide 1 by £ in. OD by 50-mil wall, used in the range 
from 9000 to 8500 Mc/scc. The diagrams are only symbolic of the r-f 
characteristics of the mount, for they show no provision for bringing 



out the low-frequency voltage or rectified current. The mounts in 
which this provision is included are shown in Figs. 3-5 and 3-6. In the 
coaxial-line mount it is necessary to have a path of low d-c resistance to 
and of low i-f impedance between the center and the outer conductors of 
the coaxial line, to correspond to the r-f choke of Fig. 3T. Provision 
for this return path has not been shown because its nature is dependent 
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upon the rest of the mixer. Tn some mixers the return path is provided 
by a loop that excites the coaxial line. If there is no such loop, a quarter- 
wavelength side stub, which is also useful for supporting the center 
conductor, can provide this d-c return. The diameter and characteristic 
admittance of the coaxial line shown in Fig. 3-4o are such that the line 
fits over the cartridge unit conveniently, and connects without serious 
mismatch to the standard type-A r coaxial-line fittings used for low-level 
cables. The crystal admittance resulting with a line of this size and no 
transformers is not greatly different, at 3000 Mc/sec, from the line 



admittance. If this had not been true, a line having some other char¬ 
acteristic admittance would have been preferable. There are several 
parameters in the mount for 9000 Mc/sec which can be chosen to make 
the average representative crystal unit terminate the line in its character¬ 
istic admittance. The position of the crystal unit, both relative to the 
center of the broad dimension of the waveguide, and axially along the 
narrow dimension, may be adjusted to control the resultant admittance. 
The distance along the waveguide from the axis of the crystal cartridge to 
the short circuit at the back end of the unit is also such a parameter. 
None of these parameters afford strictly independent adjustment of the 
resultant admittance. It L? found, however, that if the admittance 
determined from the measurement of the standing-wave ratio in the 
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waveguide leading to the crystal is referred to the plane of the axis of 
the crystal cartridge, the adjustment of the length of waveguide beyond 
the crystal unit results essentially in variation of the susceptance com¬ 
ponent of the crystal admittance. At a length about equal to one half of 
the wavelength in the waveguide, the crystal unit is completely short- 
circuited by the reflected short circuit at the end of the waveguide and 
the reflection coefficient of the mount is unity. The crystal current 
becomes zero for this length, since no voltage is built up across the 
crystal barrier. 

It is not advisable to achieve a match with the waveguide crystal 
mount by using a length, between the short circuit and the crystal, near 
to a half wavelength, since the susceptance introduced by the back part 
of the waveguide is then large. The susceptance varies very rapidly 
with frequency and the crystal mount is correspondingly sensitive to 
frequency. The adjustment of the length of waveguide beyond the 
crystal is the design parameter most easily determined, because a sliding 
short-circuiting plunger in the waveguide can be used. If the suscep¬ 
tance component of the crystal admittance can be tuned out only with a 
length nearly equal to the length for which the crystal is short-circuited, 
it is preferable to change the mount in some way to allow the use of a 
length more nearly equal to one-quarter wavelength in the waveguide. 
It has been found that a change of the position of the crystal along the 
line through its axis also causes a change primarily in the susceptance 
component of the crystal admittance. The position may be so chosen 
that the crystal mount has only a small susceptance with a short circuit a 
quarter-wavelength beyond the crystal. The effect of moving the crystal 
cartridge across the waveguide in the plane perpendicular to the wave¬ 
guide axis is primarily to vary the conductance component of the 
admittance. This variation occurs because the voltage (integrated field 
intensity) between the top and bottom of the waveguide is a sinusoidal 
function of the crosswise po-'ition, with a maximum at the center and 
zeros at each side. Correspondingly, the presence of the crystal unit 
has the greatest eff ect on the electric field when the crystal is at the center, 
and has less influence when the crystal is moved toward the side of 
the waveguide. The conductance of the crystal mount thus falls from 
a maximum value with the crystal at the center to a minimum with the 
crystal at either side. 

In this way it has been found possible to make a crystal mount for the 
9000-A 1 ('/sec frequency region which has an admittance, with a crystal 
representing an average with respect to the admittance scatter of all 
units, equal to the characteristic admittance of the waveguide at the 
level of signal equal to the optimum iocal-oscillator drive. The crystal 
units used in this region are the 1N23, 1N23A, and 1N23B types, all of 
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which show approximately the same spread of admittance since they are 
tested, in production, in identical mixers. 

It is more difficult to make the desired adjustments of admittance in 
the coaxial-line mount than in the waveguide mount. Although the 
wavelengths for which the coaxial-line mount is used are longer compared 
with the dimensions of the crystal, the crystal cannot be treated as a 
lumped-circuit element because it appears as part of the center conductor 
of the coaxial line. It is largely fortuitous that a coaxial line of a con¬ 
venient size and characteristic admittance can be used as a crystal mount 
in the 3000-Me/see region, since the early crystal mixers used for pro¬ 
duction testing were not at all similar to the present mount. An r-f 
impedance of 40 to 50 ohms in the coaxial-line mount must be derived 
from the effect of the barrier capacitance and from the transforming 
effects of the various parts of the cartridge. At a frequency as low as the 
intermediate frequency, the crystal unit would exhibit an impedance to a 
small signal of the same order as the i-f output impedance. The i-f 
output impedance is usually several hundred ohms, and a crystal having 
an r-f impedance this high would be difficult to match to a 50-ohm line. 
At 9000 Mc/sec, the aspect of the crystal in the waveguide mount is 
such that it can be considered approximately as a lumped admittance 
connected across the waveguide. 

3-4. The Filter in the I-f Output Lead. —The r-f bypass at the low- 
frequency (i-f, video-, or audio-frequency or direct-current) output 
terminals is, in neither of the mounts under discussion, completely 
accomplished through the use of a simple lumped capacitance, as would 
be inferred from the basic equivalent circuit. The function of this 
circuit may be considered as twofold: (1) it provides a path of high r-f 
admittance, compared with that of the crystal, with the result that the 
loading of the transmission line is the same as if the crystal were short- 
circuited to the line at this point; (2) it prevents leakage of any appreci¬ 
able amount of r-f power—primarily local-oscillator power, since its 
level is so much higher than that of the signal—into the input circuit of 
the i-f amplifier. The requirements set on the effectiveness of the filter 
circuit by the first of these functions might at first appear to be much 
smaller than those of the second. Since the r-f admittance of the input 
circuit of the i-f amplifier to which the mixer is to be connected is arbi¬ 
trary, the effectiveness of the filter circuit could be reduced considerably 
if a resonance were to occur when the two were connected together. 
Consequently, to avoid such effects, a large capacitance or a more 
complex filter is required. It is felt that the circuit of the filter type 
is more effective, per unit of capacitance introduced at the i-f terminals, 
than the lumped capacitance, in a restricted band of radio frequencies. 
Since most applications of microwave mixers have been in receivers 
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having wide i-f pass bands, the i-f capacitance of the mixer is important 
in determining the maximum pass band of the input circuit of the ampli¬ 
fier. The lower this capacitance, the wider the input circuit can be made. 

The operation of the filter is similar to that of many filters used as 
joints for r-f lines. In the filter used with the 3000-Mc/sec crystal 
mount, a spring-metal contact is used to make connection to the large 
end of the crystal cartridge. The spring contact is mounted by a rivet 
on the base of a cylindrical metal cup that has an open end toward the 
i-f outlet. The center conductor of the i-f line extends into this cup and 
terminates at the solid end of it. The inside of the cup, which is filled 
with a polystyrene dielectric, is thus a concentric line short-circuited 
at one end and a quarter wavelength long, in the dielectric. The open 
end, therefore, has a vanishingly small admittance. A wave progressing 
along the coaxial line formed by the outside conductor and the outer part 
of this cup induces currents in the outer wall of the cup, and, in order 
for the wave to travel out the i-f line beyond the open end of the cup, 
the current of the inner conductor must pass through the small admit¬ 
tance of the cup. Thus, unless the r-f admittance of the i-f output line 
seen at the open end of the cup is also very small, the major part of the 
voltage drop at this point appears across the end of the cup or choke. 
The r-f current in the i-f output line is kept small, because of the small 
admittance of the choke and, therefore, the r-f power getting into the 
i-f circuit is kept small. In order that the choke system be equivalent 
to an r-f bypass at the base of the crystal, the length of the coaxial line 
formed by the outer conductor and the outside surface of the cup or 
choke is made equivalent to a quarter wavelength. Because this line is 
terminated in an admittance at least as small as the admittance of the 
choke, a large r-f admittance results between the base of the crystal 
and the outer conductor of the crystal mount. 

In the waveguide crystal mount used at 9000 Mc/sec, the r-f filter 
on the i-f output lead operates in much the same way, except that the 
addition of a small lumped capacitance just beyond the quarter-wave- 
length choke gives further assurance that the r-f admittance of the i-f 
output line is large at this point. The choke occurs, for mechanical 
reasons, in the outer conductor of the coaxial i-f output line. The point 
at which the choke appears in series with the output line, however, is a 
quarter wavelength along the line from the point at which the large 
bypass admittance is desired, in this case between the pin end of the 
crystal cartridge and the bottom wall of the waveguide. The reasons 
governing the choice of a circuit containing both a distributed-parameter 
filter and a lumped capacitance are largely mechanical, since the center 
conductor of the output line must be supported. The capacitance of 
the lumped condenser is not large compared with the distributed capaci- 
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tance of the output lead. The total i-f capacitance, consequently, 
could not be reduced greatly by elimination of the condenser, and its 
inclusion makes the tolerances on the dimensions of the choke filter less 
rigid. The filter action is also less frequency-sensitive than it would be 
without the condenser. 

A choke joint or a filter of this kind is most effective over a wide 
frequency range if the characteristic impedance of the coaxial line 
forming the choke is as high as possible, and if that of the line forming the 
quarter-wavelength transformer is as low as possible. At the frequency 
for which the effective lengths of the choke and of the transformer are 
exactly one-quarter wavelength the filter is perfect, since the impedance 
at the open end of the choke is infinite. The impedance between the 
crystal and the outer conductor of the crystal mount is therefore zero, if 
dissipation in the filter itself is neglected. At a frequency differing from 
this by a small amount, however, the impedance at the open end of the 
choke is a large reactance. The larger this reactance is, compared with 
the characteristic impedance of the transformer section and compared 
with the r-f impedance of the i-f line, the smaller are the leakage of r-f 
power into the i-f circuit and the impedance between the end of the 
crystal and the outer conductor of the crystal mount. The reactance of 
the choke is proportional to the characteristic impedance of the line 
forming the choke. 

In the coaxial-line mount, therefore, the ratio of the diameters of the 
outer and inner conductors of the line forming the choke is made relatively 
large and the ratio of the diameters of the outer and inner conductors 
of the line forming the quarter-wavelength transformer is made small. 
The maximum usable line size for the 9000-Mc/sec crystal mount is 
one in which the mean circumference of the inner and outer conductors is 
nearly 3 cm, for other modes than the principal mode may be propagated 
in a larger line. The characteristic impedance of the choke, therefore, 
cannot be made very high and, consequently, the addition of the con¬ 
denser across the i-f line helps to reduce the leakage of r-f power in a 
wide band of frequencies. 

The only effect of the filter on the i-f characteristics of the crystal 
mount is to produce a capacitance, provided the section is short compared 
with a quarter wavelength at the intermediate frequency. Since this 
is true, the i-f capacitance is just the static capacitance between the 
inner and outer conductors of the output line. In the coaxial crystal 
mount the capacitance is contributed primarily by the quarter-wave¬ 
length section of the cup and increases with decreasing characteristic 
impedance of this transformer. The desire for a small i-f capacitance 
in the mixer sets the limit on the diameter ratio of this section of line, and 
the bandwidth of the choke is therefore restricted. Each of the crystal 
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mounts illustrated has an i-f capacitance of about 11 wit. The effective¬ 
ness of the chokes in eliminating leakage power can be measured by 
inserting the crystal mount, with a crystal in place, between a signal 
generator at the local-oscillator level and an output indicator such as a 
spectrum analyzer. By comparison of the leakage power with the power 
available directly from the signal generator, the insertion loss of the 
crystal and filter is found, and if it is also known that the crystal mount 
approximately matches the signal-generator impedance, it may be 
concluded that the incident power is almost completely delivered to the 
crystal, if the insertion loss is large. Just how large this insertion loss 
must be is difficult to determine, but with the mounts described it is 
greater than 30 db in the frequency bands for which they are intended 
and with a matched coaxial-line r-f load at the i-f output connectors. 
Two cups differing in length but other¬ 
wise identical have been used in filters 
in the coaxial-line mount. One of 
these cups has an outside length of | 
in. and gives maximum insertion loss 
at a wavelength of about 10.7 cm. 

The other has a length of i in. and 
gives a maximum effect at about 8.8 
cm. The longer cup is used between 
9.5 and 12 cm and the shorter one 
between 7.5 and 9.5 cm. A curve 
typical of the ratio of the power inci¬ 
dent on the crystal to that leaking into 
an r-f load matching the line admittance on the i-f output connector is 
shown in Fig. 3 7. The ordinate is the power ratio in decibels and the 
abscissa is the wavelength expressed in units of the resonant wavelength 
of the choke. 

3-5. Tunable Crystal Mounts. —A technique commonly used in the 
9000-Mc/sec band to make the crystal mount tunable, after it has been 
designed to give an approximate match, is illustrated in Fig. 3-8. The 
position of the short circuit behind the crystal is made adjustable through 
the use of a plunger of the choke type and, thus, the effective susceptance 
of the crystal is controlled. Two tuning screws, one situated three 
eighths of a wavelength and the other five eighths of a wavelength ahead 
of the center line of the crystal are provided. These screws allow adjust¬ 
ment primarily of the conductance component of the admittance referred 
to the center line of the crystal. The admittance of the crystal itself 
is, of course, not changed by the insertion of the screw but the admittance 
at a point an integral number of half wavelengths toward the generator 
from the center line of the crystal is changed, primarily in the conductance 
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Fig. 3-7.—R-f leakage of choke vs. 
wavelength. 
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component, for a small insertion. That this is true can be seen with the 
aid of an admittance diagram, with the knowledge that the effect of the 
tuning screw is to add a capacitive susceptance in shunt at the center line 
of the screw. Thus, if the crystal were matched to the waveguide, a 
small insertion of the screw three eighths of a wavelength from the 
crystal would make the crystal appear to have a conductance larger than 
unity. A small insertion of the other screw would decrease the apparent 
crystal conductance. Only one screw is used at a time, the choice of 
screw depending upon whether the apparent conductance must be 
increased or decreased. The adjustments of the screw and of the plunger 



are completely independent only for very small insertions of either 
screw. A large range of tuning is available from the adjustment of the 
plunger and one screw. If, however, the crystal is severely mismatched 
to the waveguide with no insertion of the screw and with the plunger set a 
quarter wavelength from the crystal, some dissipative loss may result 
in the tuning screw and in the plunger -when they are used to match the 
crystal mount to the waveguide. In addition, the frequency sensitivity 
of the resulting admittance is large. Both the plunger and the tuning 
screws have choke systems similar to that of the i-f output lead, to 
prevent leakage and to decrease contact losses. Only a small current 
flows at the points where metal-to-metal contact occurs and the design 
considerations of these choke systems are similar to those of the filter. 
The best operation over a wide band is obtained for a high characteristic 
impedance in the line forming the choke and a low characteristic imped¬ 
ance in the quarter-wavelength transformer section. Attempts have been 
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made to design plungers and screws that actually make contact and thus 
have not the constructional complication of the chokes, but no designs 
have been found which are as satisfactory under service conditions as 
those using chokes. This is particularly true of the tuning screws, if 
smooth continuous operation is desired. For experimental purposes, an 
ordinary screw can be put into a threaded hole in the top wall of the 
waveguide and locked by forcing a nut on the screw above the waveguide 
against the top wall. This simple screw, however, cannot be adjusted 
continuously because it depends for contact on the clamping effect of the 
nut. 

The only tunable crystal mounts of the coaxial-line variety that have 
been built have used standard coaxial-line tuning elements. One of these 
mounts contained, in the line ahead of the crystal, a pair of polystyrene 
cylinders filling the space between the inner and outer conductors of the 
coaxial line. The length of each of the cylinders was one quarter of the 
wavelength in the dielectric. The cylinders could be slid together along 
the line, and the spacing between them could be varied from zero to 
one-half wavelength. This device constitutes what has been called a 
“double slug” tuner. Since the characteristic admittance of the section 
of line in which one of these dielectric cylinders appears is y/k e times the 
normal line admittance, where k e is the dielectric constant of the cylinder 
material, it is apparent from an admittance chart that the maximum 
transformation effect occurs for a spacing between the cylinders of 
one : quarter wavelength. An admittance corresponding to a voltage 
standing-wave ratio equal to k\ can be made to match the line. With 
the cylinders together or one-half wavelength apart, there is no trans¬ 
formation effect because a half-wavelength section of transmission line is a 
one-to-one transformer. Therefore, any transformation from unity to 
kl can be achieved. The phase angle can be controlled by the position 
of the pair relative to the crystal mount and, in this way, any voltage 
standing-wave ratio less than k\ can be matched out. 

Under special conditions, tuners having tuning ranges smaller than 
this have been used. This is true, for instance, for some crystal mounts 
for low-level detectors, where the same basic mount was used but where 
measurements of the admittance of the mount with large numbers of 
representative crystals showed that it was possible to bring all of the 
crystals sufficiently close to a match over the required 10 per cent band of 
frequencies with a single sliding metallic slug. Such devices can be 
designed only by measurement of the admittances to be matched to the 
line. Thus, if the required tuning range is known, a satisfactory tuning 
device can be found. 

One frequent source of trouble in crystal mounts that have had 
several changes of crystals is in the contact to the pin end of the crystal 
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cartridge. Experience has shown that contacting fingers such as those 
shown in Fig. 3 5 have been the most satisfactory ones tried, especially 
when made of tempered beryllium copper. Similar contacting fingers 
have consequently been used in all mounts used for crystals in ceramic 
cartridges, in both the 3-cm and the 10-cm regions. Saw cuts 0.020 
in. by 0.375 in. were found to give a good compromise between large 
contact pressure and ability to withstand reasonable deflections without 
becoming bent through distortion beyond the elastic limit. Although 
the specifications of the crystal cartridge call for a rounded end on the 
pin, it has been found well worth while to include an internal bevel in 
the end of the contacting fingers to assist in the centering of the pin 
during insertion of a crystal in the mount. 

3-6. Admittance Scatter in a Mount of Fixed Tuning. —Because of the 
desire to make crystal mixers that are fixed in tuning, a large part of the 
design of the crystal mount is concerned with finding the best fixed 
adjustment for all crystal units that are expected to be used. This can 
be done by measurement of the admittances of very large numbers of 
crystal units representative of those which will be used in the mount, and 
by adjustment of the mount in such a way that the scatter of admit¬ 
tances, when plotted on a Smith admittance chart, covers an area centered 
at the characteristic admittance of the input line. In order to reduce the 
labor involved in making these measurements, a special procedure of 
crystal selection has been used. 

To ensure that the crystals to be used in the tests were representative 
of those to be encountered in service, crystals were chosen at random from 
stocks of the various types made by each of the several manufacturers. 
A tota' of one or two hundred crystals was used and the r-f admittance 
of each was measured in a crystal mount that u'as found to be reasonably 
well matched for a few' randomly chosen crystals. Then these admit¬ 
tances were plotted as points on an admittance chart and from this the 
area and, therefore, the proper tuning of the mount could be determined. 
Once this had been done it was not considered necessary to use the large 
number of crystals in further work for this frequency band, since the 
entire admittance region could be represented by a few crystals having 
admittances on the boundary of the region and by one or two having 
admittances in the center of the region. It was found that 10 per cent 
changes in frequency or small changes in the mount affected the admit¬ 
tances of all the crystal units in about the same way. Their positions 
on the margins or in the center of the admittance spread w'ere conse¬ 
quently preserved, even though the whole region was transformed to 
another part of the admittance chart. These representative crystals W'ere 
preserved for use in tests of many kinds and such tests could then be 
regarded as showing the results to be obtained w'ith crystals of almost any 
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characteristics to be encountered among production units. Since the 
crystal units of one type number but different suffixed letters (1N21, 
1N21A, 1N21B) were usually used interchangeably, the original selection 
included samples of all such types. There was, usually, less difference 
found among the different types than among crystals of the same types 
but from different manufacturers. Almost all of the design considera¬ 
tions of the fixed-tuned mixer are dependent upon this admittance 



Fig. 3-9.—Impedance scatter of 1N21A and 1N21B crystals in a coaxial-line mount at 

8.5 cm. 

spread. The borderline crystals therefore, were used in many tests 
besides the admittance measurement of the mixer. 

In Fig. 3-9 a typical spread of impedances for a coaxial-line 8.5-cm 
mount is shown with the borderline crystals selected as representative 
marked with circles. An admittance scatter at 3.3 cm in a mount 
resembling the standard one of Fig. 3-6 is shown in Fig. 3.10. The 
outlines of the spread at 3.13 cm and at 3.53 cm are also shown, with 
the positions for the representati re crystals at these wavelengths indi¬ 
cated by the circles on these coatours. It will be observed that the 
admittance change occurs almost entirely in the susceptance component 
and is in the direction which would be found if the crystal unit were 
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representable as a shunt-resonant circuit connected across the waveguide 
at the position of the centerline of the crystal unit. 



Fig. 3-10.-—Admittance scatter of 1N23, 1N23A, and 1N23B crystals at 3.13, 3.33, and 

3.53 cm. 


3-7. Local-oscillator Coupling Mechanisms. —As discussed in Sec. 31, 
the prime requirement of the method of coupling the local-oscillator signal 
to the crystal is that it does not cause a significant loss of received signal 

power. In the equivalent mixer cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 31 this was shown to 
require that the shunt admittance of 
the local-oscillator circuit measured 
in the mixer be small compared with 
the signal-generator and crystal 
admittances. For this to be possi¬ 
ble the power available from the local 
oscillator must be much larger than that which is actually transmitted to 
the crystal, because a large mismatch exists between the local oscillator 
and the mixer circuit. In Fig. 3’11, an equivalent circuit illustrating this 
situation is given. The signal-generator admittance g, has been assumed 



Fig. 3-11. —Simplified equivalent circuit 
of a mixer. 
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to be pure real and the crystal admittance g c has also been assumed to be 
pure real. If the local-oscillator admittance were zero, maximum power 
would be delivered to the crystal if g, were equal to g c . The simplest 
case to analyze is the one in which these admittances are the same at the 
signal and local-oscillator frequencies, and the mixer may therefore be 
considered to have a low Q. It is easily shown that the fraction of the 
signal-generator power that is delivered to the crystal when the local- 
oscillator coupling is added is 


T. c = ig>gc/l(g> + gc + gi ) 2 + b?l, (i) 

where gi and bi are the real and imaginary parts of the admittance of the 
local-oscillator circuit as measured at a point in the mixer line. Cor¬ 
respondingly, the fraction of the available local-oscillator power which is 
delivered to the crystal is 

Tu = 4 gt g a /[(g. + g c + gi ) 2 + b]]. (2) 


The fraction of the signal which is lost through the introduction of the 
local-oscillator circuit is 


which is 


T tl = 


4 g,g c 

(ff* + 9 c) 2 


T.', 


_ 4 g,g c (2„,g i 4- 2 g c gt + gj 4- b?) 
(g* + giYKg, + gc + gi )* + bf] 


(3) 

(4) 


Under the condition that g g — g c this is 


4 g.gi + gf + b? 

(g, 4 - g c + gi) 2 + bf 


(5) 


If the admittance of the local-oscillator circuit is small compared with g„, 
the last two terms in the numerator may be neglected and the equation 
then is identical with Eq. (2). This means that, for small local-oscillator 
coupling, the fraction of signal power which is lost because of the presence 
of the local-oscillator circuit is approximately equal to the fraction of the 
available local-oscillator power which is delivered to the crystal. If, 
therefore, it is desired that not more than 5 per cent of the signal 
power be lost because of the local-oscillator circuit, 20 times the required 
local-oscillator drive for the crystal must be available from the local- 
oscillator circuit in the mixer. Since the local oscillator is often coupled 
through a circuit that has loss, for reasons that will be discussed in a later 
section, the local oscillator must be capable of delivering more power than 
this, and the design of the LO coupling circuit is not so simple as it might 
appear. Even if the local oscillator can deliver 100 times as much power 
as is required to drive the crystal, precautions against deterioration in 
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mixer noise figure caused by interaction between the signal circuit and the 
local-oscillator circuit must be taken. 

An additional complication to the problem of the design of an LO cou¬ 
pling circuit is that the output power available from different oscillator 
tubes of the same type can differ by large factors. Usually, the tube 
specifications set a lower limit to this output power but many tubes can 
be found which give two or three times as much power as this minimum. 
When this variation is added to the variation encountered as the tube is 
tuned through a wide band and to the variation in the amount of coupling 
with crystal admittance, the total variation of local-oscillator power 
delivered to the crystal under all conditions of operation is more than can 
be tolerated if the mixer is to operate within a few tenths of a decibel of 
optimum noise figure. It has therefore been considered necessary to 
have an adjustable local-oscillator coupling in order that the optimum 
• local-oscillator power at the mixer crystal may always be obtained. In 
so-called fixed-tuned mixers this adjustment is retained and is the only 
adjustment required for operation with any crystal of the proper type 
and with any local-oscillator tube in the specified band of frequencies. 
If the amount of local-oscillator power delivered to the crystal is varied 
by adjustment of the coupling circuit, the values of g t and bi in Eqs. (2) 
and (5) vary. Equation (5) applies if the tuning of the crystal mount is 
optimum in the absence of the LO coupling circuit. For a fixed amount of 
coupling, the tuning of the crystal mount could be such that the sus- 
ceptance component of the admittance of the local oscillator was canceled 
by a susceptance of equal magnitude and opposite sign in the crystal 
admittance. The conductance of the crystal mount could be made 
equal to g , + g t to obtain maximum signal power in the presence of the 
LO coupling circuit. If this were done the percentage of the available 
local-oscillator power delivered to the crystal would be exactly equal to 
the percentage of available signal power lost because of the presence of the 
local-oscillator circuit. A practical LO coupling circuit must be adjust¬ 
able and the correction in the tuning of the crystal mount cannot be made. 
The signal loss is therefore increased because of reflection. 

The simplest LO coupling circuits are inefficient because the added 
susceptance bi is largo compared with the conductance g t . Because of 
this, the signal power lost by reflection is larger at a given effective cou¬ 
pling than it would be if the admittance of the local oscillator were kept 
real at all adjustments. 

Most of the mixer circuits that have been designed for radar service 
have been operated with a TR cavity preceding the mixer in the signal 
line. The most commonly used TR cavities are highly resonant, and the 
circuit representing the local-oscillator coupling is not the same as that for 
the signal. Many TR cavities have sufficiently high Q’s to be treated as 
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completely reflecting circuits at the local-oscillator frequency, when 
resonant at the signal frequency. If such a TR cavity is used the local- 
oscillator injection can be made at a point in the mixer line, between the 
TR cavity and the crystal, where the admittance of the line terminated 
by the cavity is almost zero. In a waveguide, for instance, the TR cavity 
appears as though it were a short circuit, at frequencies sufficiently 
removed from resonance and, therefore, the admittance of the line ter¬ 
minated by the TR cavity is very small at a point a quarter of a wave¬ 
guide wavelength toward the crystal. If the local-oscillator signal is 
injected at such a point, as a signal from a generator having a small admit¬ 
tance, the fraction of the available local-oscillator power delivered to the 
crystal is 


Tu = 


(g c + gd 2 + bf 


(6) 


Therefore, the effective coupling is greater by a factor of about four 
than the coupling obtained without the TR cavity for the same gi and 
bi, if g. is equal to g c and if gi and hi are small compared with g,. This can 
be explained in another way by supposing the local oscillator to excite a 
wave that travels in both directions from the injection point in the mixer 
line. Without the TR cavity the wave that travels toward the signal- 
input end of the mixer is lost, but with the TR cavity present, it is 
reflected. The choice of the injection point at a quarter of a wavelength 
from the position of the short circuit that is equivalent to the TR cavity 
at the local-oscillator frequency corresponds to a position such that the 
wave reflected by the TR cavity has the same phase as that traveling 
toward the crystal. Hence the total amplitude of the wave traveling 
toward the crystal is twice as great as it would be without the TR cavity. 
Therefore, four times as much local-oscillator power arrives at the crystal. 

Besides giving greater local-oscillator coupling for a given amount of 
interaction of the local-oscillator circuit and the signal circuit, the addi¬ 
tion of the TR cavity causes another change in the operation of the mixer 
circuit. For a small coupling without the TR cavity, the power delivered 
to the crystal by the local-oscillator circuit is a stationary function of the 
crystal admittance when the crystal is matched to the signal generator. 
Only the ordinary reflection losses are involved when the crystal admit¬ 
tance is different from this value, because the reflected local-oscillator 
wave is almost entirely dissipated in the signal-generator admittance. 
When the TR cavity is used, however, the local-oscillator power delivered 
to the crystal becomes very strongly dependent on the crystal admittance. 
If Qi is small compared with g„, the power delivered by the local oscillator 
to the crystal is proportional to 1 /g c . This requires that the available 
range of adjustment of the local-oscillator coupling be much greater than 
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without the TR cavity, to allow the optimum local-oscillator power to be 
delivered to crystals of all admittances occurring in the representative 
scatter. Two crystals having conductances differing by a factor of four 
would require adjustment of the local-oscillator coupling by almost 
this factor for the same power delivered to the crystal. It is, therefore, 
even less satisfactory to use a fixed LO coupling adjustment in a mixer 
having a resonant TR cavity in the signal line than in one having a com¬ 
pletely nonselective circuit. Thus, although in the crystal test sets a 
fixed LO coupling adjustment is used with a single oscillator tube at a 
single frequency of operation, it is impractical to attempt fixed adjustment 
in a mixer for use with a TR cavity. 

3-8. Capacitive Local-oscillator Coupling in Coaxial-line Mixers.— 
At 10 cm, where the small coaxial-line crystal mount is used, the common 
LO coupling circuit is a small capacitive probe, terminating a coaxial line 

that is coupled to the local oscillator 
and projecting into the main coaxial 
line of the crystal mount. One 
form of such a coupling mechanism 
is shown in Fig. 3T2. This device 
allows adjustment of the probe in¬ 
sertion without movement of the 
local-oscillator line, which is a con¬ 
venience when frequent adjust¬ 
ments must be made. It is simpler 
to construct a coupling probe that 
is adjusted by sliding or screwing 
the whole coaxial line of the local- 
oscillator circuit in a sleeve 
mounted on the mixer line. An 
adjustment of this type has been used in mixers such as those used 
for crystal testing. In the mixer for testing, however, the level of the 
local-oscillator signal is changed only if the local oscillator is changed; 
otherwise the coupling adjustment is locked. It is important that good 
electrical contact be made through the screw threads or in the sliding 
section; therefore, a clamping arrangement or a lock nut is usually pro¬ 
vided. In a circuit like that shown in Fig. 3T2, the center conductor of 
the side arm ending in the probe makes a sliding contact with the center 
conductor of the LO input line, and the spring used for this contact has 
been somewhat troublesome. The spring, which has slotted “fingers” 
at each end to contact the rod sliding in it, must be carefully soldered so 
that the temper is not lost. Beryllium copper is a very satisfactory 
material for a spring of this sort because it can be hardened after the 
soldering is done. The length of the stub line supporting the center 


Input line To crystal 



Fig. 312. — Adjustable local-oscillator 
coupler for a coaxial-line mixer. 
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conductor changes with adjustment of the probe insertion, but, since 
the probe represents a severe mismatch at the end of the line, the small 
reflection due to this stub is not serious. 

In order that the local-oscillator tube will oscillate with this probe as its 
load, it is necessary to arrange that the actual load admittance presented to 
the oscillator is compatible with the characteristics of the oscillator. One 
way in which this can be assured is to use such a length of line, between 
the oscillator and the probe, that the admittance presented to the oscil¬ 
lator at the other end of the line lightly loads the oscillator. If this is done 
and if the system is to be continuously tunable, the line must be so short 
that the phase length of the line does not change appreciably in the 
required tuning range. If the equivalent electrical length of the line 
does change by a quarter wavelength, the loading will be very heavy and 
the oscillator may not operate satisfactorily. Another way of avoiding 
load admittances which upset the operation of the oscillator tube is to use 
lossy cable to couple the oscillator to the mixer circuit, to attenuate the 
wave reflected from the probe. 

Thus, the range of admittances that 
are presented to the tube as the 
phase length of the line changes 
with frequency is reduced and can 
be made small enough for the tube 
to operate satisfactorily. In view 
of the difficulty in getting sufficient 
local-oscillator drive without suffer¬ 
ing from signal loss, however, this 
can be done only if a large excess of 
power is available from the tube. 

For operation with a 2K28 tube and 
with a nonresonant mixer circuit, G db of attenuation can be used but 
there is very little extra coupling available, with the most powerful tubes, 
before interaction and signal loss become serious. 

A third way in which the load admittance of the local oscillator can be 
maintained at a reasonable value over a wide frequency range and with a 
long coupling line is illustrated in Fig. 3-13. Here a “resistor disk” 
which is a disk of Bakelite, coated with a carbon resistance material, and 
having silvered inside and outside rings for contacts, is put into the line. 
The resistance between the contact rings of this disk is the characteristic 
impedance of the coaxial line, 50 ohms in the local-oscillator circuit. The 
disk would be a reflectionless termination for the line if its r-f character¬ 
istics were such that it loaded the line with a resistance alone and if the 
admittance of the remainder of the line beyond the disk were zero. In 
practice there is a capacitive susceptance due to the large dielectric con- 



JFig. 3-13.—Local-oscillator coupler with 
resistor-disk termination. 
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stant of the Bakelite base of the resistor disk, as well as the conductance, in 
shunt with line in the plane of the disk. The line may still be terminated 
by the disk, however, if it is placed in a position where the admittance of 
the line beyond it contains an inductive susceptance of the same magni¬ 
tude as the capacitive susceptance of the disk. Thus, the susceptance 
is resonated out and the load terminating the local-oscillator line has the 
conductance of the disk plus a small conductance caused by the small 
power transfer from the probe to the crystal-mixer line. The small 
capacitive susceptance of the probe and of the disk makes the resonant line 
length between the probe and the disk somewhat less than a half wave¬ 
length. A resistor disk has been provided in all coaxial-line mixers of 
recent design to secure a reasonable load admittance for the local oscil¬ 
lator. This circuit is less wasteful of local-oscillator power than that 
using attenuating cable. The local-oscillator power available at the 
mixer is reduced by a factor of approximately 2 (it cannot be specified 
exactly because the oscillator is not a linear generator) but the line may be 
made very nearly matched. In the design of Fig. 3T3, the admittance 
of the line between the probe and the disk varies as the probe is adjusted. 
Consequently, the termination is also varied but the voltage standing- 
wave ratio is less than about two for all adjustments and over a plus 
or minus 10 per cent band in the region of 10 cm. Since the half-wave¬ 
length section of line beyond the disk is frequency-dependent, the 
bandwidth is correspondingly restricted. The useful bandwidth is 
determined by the excursion in admittance that can be tolerated by the 
oscillator tube. At 10 cm, where the capacitive susceptances of the 
probe and the disk are small, the admittance of the termination is 
given approximately by 

Y T « F„ (l + j tan ~- 0 )- 

For small deviations from A a, the resonant wavelength, the admittance is 


Y t « Y o 




From this the wavelengths on each side of A 0 for which a given reflection 
coefficient would be encountered can be calculated to estimate the usable 
bandwidth. For a voltage standing-wave ratio of 1.5, a reflection 
coefficient of absolute value 0.2 is required and the wavelengths for 
which this standing-wave ratio would be encountered are approximately 
Ao ± 0.12A 0 ; hence, a bandwidth of plus or minus 12 per cent is possible 
with that tolerance in the standing-wave ratio. 

3.9. A Local-oscillator Coupling Circuit for Coaxial-line Mixers.— 
A very useful LO coupling circuit for coaxial-line mixers in which rigid 
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connections between the local oscillator and the mixer can be used is 
illustrated in Fig. 3-14. This circuit has some very great advantages 
over the capacitive-probe coupling circuit, especially if the LO output 
power is low. A direct connection is made between the mixer line and a 
coaxial line terminating in the pickup loop of the local oscillator. This 
line includes a movable section, with spring contacts in both the inner 
and outer conductors, so that the orientation of the loop with respect 
to the mixer can be adjusted and then clamped. For decoupling of the 
signal from the local oscillator, the resonant nature of the local-oscillator 
cavity is utilized. Because the local oscillator is tuned to a frequency 
differing from the signal frequency by the intermediate frequency, the 
local-oscillator cavity is not resonant 
at the signal frequency, A signal 
wave traveling down the local-oscil¬ 
lator line is therefore almost com¬ 
pletely reflected at the loop. So far 
as the signal frequency is concerned, 
the local-oscillator line is just a stub, 
and if it is made the right length it 
has practically no effect on the 
signal-frequency wave. The line is 
approximately of nonreflecting 
length if the distance from the inside 
wall of the outer conductor of the 
mixer line to the end of the loop, 
including the perimeter of the loop, 
is an odd number of free-space quar¬ 
ter wavelengths. A single quarter 
wavelength would allow a reflection in the mixer line producing a 
voltage standing-wave ratio of less than 1.2 over a band of plus or minus 
10 per cent. 

The load presented to the local-oscillator line is nearly matched in this 
circuit. If power enters the mixer through a resonant cavity or a TR 
cavity, the reflection of power at the local-oscillator frequency by this 
cavity must reinforce the local-oscillator wave traveling toward the 
crystal, just as it does in the capacitive-probe coupling circuit. In other 
words, the section of line from the junction to the cavity must behave as a 
quarter-wavelength stub. The local-oscillator line is terminated by 
the crystal and is usually not seriously mismatched. 

If no resonant cavity is used, the mixer line is matched in both 
directions—at one end by the crystal and at the other by the antenna. 
The local-oscillator line might be made to have a characteristic admit¬ 
tance twice that of the mixer line and the standing-wave ratio in it might 


From To crystal 

input line mount 



Fig. 314.— Adjustable local-oscillator 
coupling circuit in which the resonance of 
the LO cavity is utilized for decoupling 
the LO circuit from the signal. 
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therefore be nearly unity. With a line only one-quarter wavelength long, 
however, this would not be necessary, since the load presented to the 
oscillator would change very slowly with frequency, although the voltage 
standing-wave ratio would be about two. 

The coupling of the local oscillator is adjusted by rotating the loop 
in the local-oscillator cavity. A range in coupling from zero to full 
coupling is achieved for a rotation of 90° from a position with the loop in 
the plane of the magnetic field to a position perpendicular to the magnetic 
field in the local-oscillator cavity. The great advantage of this circuit 
is that full coupling between the local oscillator and crystal can be 
obtained without danger of interaction with the signal circuit of the 
mixer, provided the intermediate frequency is high compared with 
vo/Ql, where Qr, is the loaded Q of the oscillator cavity and v 0 is the radio 
frequency. Thus the local-oscillator power required is reduced from 25 
or more milliwatts to about one milliwatt. For mixers that have no 
resonant cavity in the input circuit, this coupling circuit is especially 
useful, since the capacitive-probe type does require large oscillator power 
in that case. It is also simpler than the probe coupling circuit when 
it is necessary to include a resistor disk for maintaining a matched 
local-oscillator line. 

3-10. Local-oscillator Coupling in Waveguide Mixers. —In wave¬ 
guide mixers for the wavelength region for which the previously discussed 
waveguide crystal mount is used, the LO coupling problem is similar 
to the coaxial-line problem, but is complicated by the fact that the local 
oscillators commonly used (723A/B, 2K25, and 2K45) have coaxial-line 
output leads of a very special type. These output lines end in a small 
dielectric-encased antenna which is supposed to couple as a probe to the 
waveguide. In many early mixers that were built and put into service, 
this antenna was used to couple local-oscillator power directly to the 
mixer by allowing the antenna to project by an adjustable amount into 
the mixer waveguide at an appropriate place. The adjustment of the 
probe insertion was made by using a tube mount, on the broad side of 
the rectangular waveguide of the crystal mount and mixer, which could 
be adjusted in spacing from the waveguide. In this way the antenna 
at the end of the coaxial line projecting from the base of the tube was 
made to extend into the waveguide by a variable amount. Local- 
oscillator coupling of this kind has recently been completely abandoned 
because it does not afford a controllable load admittance at the oscillator 
tube. Only enough coupling is needed to ensure that a few per cent of the 
available local-oscillator power is coupled into the waveguide of the 
mixer, in accordance with the preceding discussion. Decoupling of 
the signal from the local-oscillator circuit is thus assured but, because 
only a small percentage of the available local-oscillator power is coupled 
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out of the LO output line into the waveguide, a large standing-wave ratio 
can exist in the output line. Since the line has a physical length of about 
3 in., it is electrically about 2.5 wavelengths long and the electrical length 
is strongly dependent on the oscillator wavelength. Thus, the load 
admittance presented by this output line to the oscillator cavity varies 
rapidly with wavelength. Wavelengths are found, consequently, at 
which the oscillator operates very erratically or not at all. If the same 


insulating material 



Fig. 3-15.—Test mount for a 2K25. 


tube is used in a circuit in which the tube is operated into a reasonable 
load admittance, it can be tuned smoothly through these same wavelength 
regions. The fault, therefore, can definitely be attributed to the load 
circuit. 

With a given tube, a coupling circuit of this type operates satisfac¬ 
torily at some wavelengths, and its simplicity would recommend it for a 
simple mixer even if the tuning range were restricted. It is found, how¬ 
ever, that the wavelengths of satisfactory operation are not the same for 
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various tubes of the same type, because the electrical length of the 
output coupling line is not controlled. Thus, many otherwise satis¬ 
factory tubes must be discarded in favor of others which have output 
lines of different electrical lengths, when the tube is coupled to the mixer 
in this way. 

As a result of the difficulties of this kind which have been encountered, 
a definite circuit for coupling these oscillators to a waveguide has been 
made a part of the oscillator specifications. With this circuit, almost the 
full power available from the oscillator is coupled to a matched load 
terminating the waveguide. Continuous tuning of the oscillator over its 
specified tuning range results if the waveguide has a nonreflecting 
termination. To be certain that this is true, the specifications require 
that each tube be tested or this property in the specified mount, and 
the tube must pass a test for minimum output power in the same mount. 

A mixer that is to use one of these tubes as a local oscillator must 
present to the tube the same admittance as is presented to it in this test 
mount if continuous tuning and reasonable output power are to be assured. 
Thus, the tube must be mounted with the same probe position, as regards 
insertion and position laterally and longitudinally on the waveguide, and 
the waveguide must be approximately matched at its load end. Figure 
3-15 shows the important features of the test mount or the 2K25 tube. 
In some mixers to be described in later sections, the tube mount is not 
identical with this in all details because it could not easily be made so. 
In these mixers, extensive tests with large numbers of tubes were made 
to ensure that the mixers would operate satisfactorily over the required 
tuning range with the great majority of tubes. 

3-11. A Directional Coupler for Coupling the Local Oscillator to the 
Mixer.—A simple mixer for the 3-cm region can be coupled to the local 
oscillator in a variety of ways. In view of the requirement that the local 
oscillator operate into a special circuit it seems advisable that two 
separate waveguides be used, one for the mixer proper, and one for the 
local oscillator and load circuit, with a coupling circuit between these 
waveguides which transmits the required amount of local-oscillator power 
from the local-oscillator waveguide into the mixer waveguide. This 
suggests that a “directional coupler’’ would be the ideal circuit to use. 
A directional coupler is a special network having four pairs of terminals 
and having the propertj^ that power sent into one pair of terminals is 
almost completely transmitted to a matched load on the opposite pair. 
A small fraction of the power is coupled into a third pair of terminals 
and none to the fourth. The symmetry is such that if the direction of 
Dower flow is reversed the small amount of power is available from the 
fourth pair of terminals and none from the third. At microw^ave fre¬ 
quencies, the directional coupler can be realized by a structure such as 
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that shown in Fig. 3-16. The details of the design of circuits of this 
kind will be found in Vol. 11, Chap. 14, but a qualitative description 
of the operation of the directional coupler is given here to facilitate the 
discussion of its use as an LO coupling circuit. 

Two waveguides running parallel to one another are coupled together 
by two channels of the same width as the waveguides but of smaller 
narrow dimension and one-quarter wavelength long. These channels are 
spaced one-quarter wavelength apart, as indicated in Fig. 3T6. Both of 
these dimensions are only equivalent electrical dimensions because 
corrections must be made to compensate for end effects. The operation 
as a directional coupler depends on the fact that each channel excites 
a wave in one waveguide when a wave is sent through the other. The 
excited wave propagates only in the same direction as the exciting wave 
because destructive interference takes place between the two components 
traveling in the other direction. As a wave that is sent into the structure 



Fig. 3'16.—Waveguide directional coupler. 


at A passes the channels, a small percentage of the energy is sent down 
each channel. If the coupling is small, the amplitudes of the waves in the 
two channels are almost the same. Each of these waves excites waves 
propagating in both directions in the lower waveguide but the com¬ 
ponent traveling toward C arriving at 3 by way of the path through 
2 and 4 is opposite in phase to that excited by way of the path through 
1 and 3 because it has traveled one-half wavelength farther. Hence, the 
two waves traveling toward C interfere destructively. The two waves 
traveling toward D are in phase with each other and, consequently, a 
wave of twice the amplitude, or four times the power, of that which would 
result with a single channel is propagated toward D. Because of the 
symmetry of the device it can be seen that a wave sent into B propagates 
primarily to A with a small part sent to C and none to D, and similarly 
for the other branches. 

The amount of power that is coupled from the one waveguide to the 
other is dependent on the width of the channels. The characteristic 
impedance for rectangular waveguides of the same broad dimension is 
proportional to the narrow dimension b. The junction formed between a 
channel and the main waveguide may be considered as equivalent to a 
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series connection and, therefore, the impedance loading one of the channel 
waveguides is twice the characteristic impedance of the main waveguides 
if both ends of the loading waveguide are matched. In units of the 
characteristic impedance of the channel waveguide the load impedance is 
2 b/b', where b is the narrow dimension of the main waveguide and b' is 
that of the channel. At the other end of this channel, because the channel 
is one-quarter wavelength long, the impedance is the reciprocal, or 
6'/2b. Returning to units of the characteristic impedance of the main 
waveguide, the impedance at the input end of the channel is (b') 2 /2(b) 2 . 
This impedance may be considered as appearing in series with the load 
impedance in the waveguide on the side of the channel opposite to the 
side connected to a signal generator. If all four waveguides are matched, 
a fraction, approximately equal to (b') 2 /2(6) 2 , of the power available from 
a signal generator on one waveguide would be coupled by a single channel 
into the other waveguide. With two channels, a fraction of the power 
approximately equal to (b') 2 /(b) 2 is coupled into a matched load at one 
end of the other waveguide. 

To be used as an LO coupling circuit, the directional coupler of Fig. 
3T6 would be excited by the local oscillator at A and by the received 
signal at C, and it would be terminated by a matched dummy load at B 
and by a crystal mount at D, and a complete mixer results. The fraction 
of the received signal power which is lost by transmission to the dummy 
load at B is the same as the fraction of the total local-oscillator output 
power which is transmitted to the mixer crystal. One disadvantage of 
the directional coupler in this application is that it is very difficult to 
provide an adjustable coupling for it. Thus the only way of achieving an 
adjustable local-oscillator drive is to use a dissipative attenuator between 
the local oscillator and the coupling channels. If this is done, the 
coupling must be designed to give the required local-oscillator drive under 
the most adverse conditions of oscillator output power and crystal admit¬ 
tance. The signal power lost into the local-oscillator circuit is independ¬ 
ent of the attenuator adjustment and, therefore, is always that associated 
with the amount of coupling and is not reduced when a high-power 
oscillator and a good crystal are used. This is not a serious disadvantage 
but its existence should be realized. Many other forms of directional 
couplers can be made and it would not be worth while to go into the 
details of all of these here. Any directional coupler, however, with an 
appropriate coupling factor would be satisfactory. With a 2K25 tube, 
the minimum output power is specified as 15 mw and the local-oscillator 
drive desired for crystals of the 1X23 type is about 1 mw. A directional 
coupler for this combination should couple, from the local oscillator to 
the crystal, tV of the available power. Such a coupler is sometimes called 
an 11.8-db coupler. 
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It should be pointed out that there is a smaller loss of signal caused 
by the local-oscillator circuit with a directional coupler than there is with 
a coupler of the simpler nondirectional type discussed in connection with 
Eqs. (2) and (5) for the mixer circuit without a resonator. The similarity 
between Eqs. (2) and (5) was stated to show that the fraction of signal 
power lost could not be made smaller than the fraction of available local- 
oscillator power delivered to the crystal, which is the same condition that 
exists for the directional-coupler circuit. There is a difference, however, 
in that, in the former example, the available power was that in the mixer, 
and if a matched load such as a resistor disk is provided, only about half 
the power actually available from the oscillator is available in the mixer. 
With a directional coupler it is the total power available from the oscil¬ 
lator which enters into the reciprocity relation. Consequently, the 
directional coupler results in only half as large a signal loss as the simpler 
coupling, if the full coupling is being used. The fact that the signal loss 
does not decrease with more favorable conditions, however, means that 
this advantage is lost when attenuation must be used between the 
oscillator tube and the directional coupler. 

With the mixer preceded by a resonant circuit such as a TR cavity, 
there is no such advantage from the use of a directional coupler over the 
nondirectional circuits. It was shown that the fractional loss of signal 
power with a simple coupling circuit can be as small as one quarter of 
the fraction of the local-oscillator power available in the mixer delivered 
to the crystal. With a matched load, such as the resistor-disk circuit 
discussed in Sec. 3-8, provided for the local oscillator, the local-oscillator 
power available in the mixer is one-half that available from the tube 
alone. The fractional loss in signal power, therefore, can be as small 
as one-half the fraction of the local-oscillator power available from the 
tube delivered to the crystal. Thus the signal loss with a directional 
coupler is twice the minimum loss possible with the simple circuit if a 
resonant signal circuit is used ahead of the mixer. Because the coupling 
with the directional coupler is independent of the admittance at the 
signal-input terminals of the mixer, the position of the coupler in the line 
between the resonant circuit and the crystal is not important. If the 
resonator were separated from the mixer by such a long length of line that 
the admittance looking toward the resonator at the injection point of 
the local-oscillator power varied rapidly with the frequency, a directional 
coupler would be superior to the simple coupling circuit. Another point 
of great importance when no resonant circuit is used between the antenna 
and the mixer is that the only source of signal radiated from the mixer 
would be reflection, of local-oscillator power, by the crystal, if the 
directional coupler is used. With the simple circuit, the amount of 
local-oscillator power radiated under these conditions would be the same 
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as the amount delivered to the crystal. Directional couplers have not 
been used extensively in microwave mixer circuits, chiefly because it is 
difficult to make them adjustable and because they have not been 
mechanically convenient for most applications. It will be shown later 
that in circuits operating with a resonant TR cavity, it is desirable that 
the length of line between the TR cavity and the crystal be kept short. 
Most directional couplers transmit the coupled wave in the same direction 
as the original wave, as does the one of Fig. 3T6, and this requires that 
the local-oscillator tube be located at some distance from the crystal. 
This requirement has not been compatible with the desire for short 
line length between the TR cavity and the crystal with the duplexer 
circuits used and, consequently, other circuits have been found more 
adaptable to the service. The design of a mixer, whether a coaxial-line 
or waveguide type, using a directional coupler for the local-oscillator 
injection is straightforward and any of the directional-couplers that are of 
convenient shape and have the required amount of coupling may be used. 

3-12. A Single Channel for Local-oscillator Coupling. —A simple 
nondirectional circuit for coupling the local oscillator to a waveguide 
mixer, which is similar to the directional coupler of Fig. 3TG in principle 

but contains only one coupling 
channel, can be used. Such a 
coupling circuit is illustrated in 
Fig. 3T7. Following the qualita¬ 
tive argument given for the_ chan¬ 
nel width of the directional coupler, 
the power coupled from one wave¬ 
guide vO the other, with all four pairs of terminals matched is approxi¬ 
mately (b'Y/2{b)'. If this circuit is used as the LO coupling circuit 
for a mixer, the oscillator output power can be sent into A or B and 
a matched dummy load placed on the other end of this waveguide. 
The signal would be incident at C and the crystal mount would be at D. 
Since the coupled power is the total power taken out of the local-oscillator 
waveguide, with a termination in the mixer waveguide at each end which 
is matched at the local-oscillator frequency, the power transmitted to 
the crystal is just half the power coupled from one guide to the other, or 
(b') 2 /4(5) 2 . If the mixer has a resonant filter such as a TR cavity 
in the signal line, the coupling depends upon the admittance presented by 
this circuit, at the local-oscillator frequency, at the coupling channel. 
Because the junction is a series connection, the largest coupling occurs 
when this admittance is very large and the coupling is then approxi¬ 
mately (fc')V(h) 2 - All of the power taken out of the local-oscillator 
waveguide is transmitted to the crystal and this power is twice the amount 
without the resonator since the impedance terminating the cross-coupling 
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Fig. 3-17.--Nji c irectional coup) ag circuit. 
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channel is 1 instead of 2 in units ol the characteristic impedance of the 
main waveguide. 

The amount of the coupling for the single channel can be made 
variable by the addition of an adjustable susceptance element in the 
channel. In Fig. 3 18 the effect of adding a capacitive susceptance in the 
coupling channel at a point midway between the two waveguides is 
illustrated on an admittance chart. The load admittance in units of the 
characteristic admittance of the channel was taken as 0.25 at point (1). 



Fiq. 3-18.—Admittance diagram illustrating effect of adjustable susceptance for coupling. 

Without the susceptance, the admittance at the input end of the channel 
corresponds to the point (2a) or a conductance of 4 in units of the char¬ 
acteristic admittance of the channel. Since this conductance is added 
in a series circuit in the local-oscillator waveguide, the impedance is more 
significant, and this is 0.25 in units of the characteristic impedance of the 
channel or 0.125 in units of the main-waveguide impedance. Hence, the 
power coupled from the local-oscillator waveguide to the other would be 
about 12.5 per cent of the power delivered by the local oscillator to the 
dummy load. Only one half of this power goes into the crystal. With a 
capacitive susceptance of 0.5, in units of the admittance of the channel, 
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added at the midpoint of the channel, the admittance at the input end of 
the channel is that of the point (2b). The corresponding impedance is 
that of the coordinates at (2c) or 0.16 + jO.22 in units of the character¬ 
istic impedance of the channel. In units of the characteristic impedance 
of the main waveguide this is 0.08 + jO.ll. Therefore, 8 per cent of the 
power delivered by the local oscillator to the load is transmitted into the 
mixer waveguide and the delivered power is slightly changed because of 
the appearance of the reactive term. 

It might be thought that to avoid the reactive term the susceptance 
should be added at a point such as (3), where the circles of constant 
conductance are approximately orthogonal to the circles of constant 
standing-wave ratio. Since it is just as important, however, to avoid 
large reflections in the local-oscillator waveguide as in the mixer wave¬ 
guide, this is not so. Although the resultant variation of the series 
impedance presented to the local-oscillator waveguide would be resistive, 
that presented to the mixer waveguide would be reactive and severe 
reflections would result. It is sometimes more convenient to use a 
channel three quarters of a wavelength long for such a coupling circuit. 
Then, an inductive susceptance at the midpoint, or a capacitive suscept-. 

ance at a position a quarter wave¬ 
length either side of the midpoint 
would produce a coupling that de¬ 
creased with increasing suscept¬ 
ance. An inductive susceptance 
used at the midpoint of the quar¬ 
ter-wavelength channel would give 
increased coupling with increasing 
insertion. The mismatch that 
would be introduced by such a 
coupling device would increase with 
increasing coupling and could be¬ 
come serious unless a limit on the 
range of adjustment were provided. 
It is difficult to set a limit on the 
adjustment since the susceptance 
of a structure introduced into the 
waveguide varies rapidly with frequency when the susceptance is large. 
Under most circumstances the amount of mismatch that can be tolerated 
is larger for conditions requiring small local-oscillator coupling because 
the crystals that have small conversion loss usually require small local- 
oscillator drive to achieve optimum over-all noise figure. 

Expressions giving the amount of coupling between the local oscillator 
and the crystal, and the reflection coefficient caused by the coupling 



Fig. 3-19.—Equivalent circuit of channel 
local-oscillator coupler. 
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channel, as a function of the added capacitive susceptance can be derived 
from a consideration of the equivalent circuit of Fig. 3-19. All imped¬ 
ances and admittances are expressed in units of the characteristic imped¬ 
ance or admittance of the main waveguides and it is assumed that the 
local oscillator, dummy load, signal generator (receiver antenna), and 
crystal are all matched to the waveguides at the local-oscillator fre¬ 
quency. The series impedance introduced in the local-oscillator circuit 
by the coupling channel and mixer can be calculated by transforming the 
load admittance of the channel, b'/2b, through the eighth-wavelength line 
by the transmission-line formula for a lossless line, 

y y Y, + jY o tan (kl) m 

r ~ * 0 Yo + jY t tan (kl) 


where To is the characteristic admittance of the line, Y t is the terminating 
admittance, k is the wave number equal to 2w/\ a , and l is the length of 


the line. For the eighth-wavelength 
lines kl is 7r/4 and the transmission¬ 
line formula is 


Y = 


■ Y,+jY 0 
0 Y 0 + jY/ 


( 8 ) 



AA/V- 

z n 


= (R c +jX c )Z 0 L 


Next, the Variable SUSCeptance B is Fia. 3 20.—Equivalent of local-oscil- 
added and the resultant admittance, lator cucuit ‘ 

again transformed by this formula, gives the admittance Y c at the input 
end of the channel. The impedance Z c is the reciprocal of Y c and the 
entire circuit becomes equivalent to that of Fig. 3-20. The fraction of 
the available local-oscillator power coupled into the crystal is 


rp _ _ 2R C _ 

(2 + R c y + X 2 ’ 

and the absolute magnitude of the reflection coefficient is 


1 ~ (1 + Z c ) 


m + xi i 

1 + (1 + Ze) 


L(2 + R c y + a 2 J 


By algebraic manipulation, these relations become 

rp _ _ 4 A 2 [A 2 B 2 + (2 + B) 2 ] _ 

[A 2 B 2 + (2 + B) 2 + 4 A 2 ] 2 + A 2 B 2 [(2 + B) — A 2 (2 - B)] 2 

and 


(9) 


( 10 ) 
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16A 4 + A 2 B 2 [(2 + B) - A 2 (2 - B)] 2 
[A 2 B 2 + (2 + B) 2 + 4 A 2 ] 2 + A 2 B 2 [(2 + B) - A 2 (2 - B)] 2 J 

(12) 
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where the quantity A is the admittance terminating the channel in 
units of the characteristic admittance of the channel. The value of A 2 
which gives the required maximum coupling To may be found by setting 
B equal to zero in Eq. (11) and solving for A 2 . If this is done, 

A* = Wo [(1 ~ 2To) ~ (l ~ iTu)ii] - (13) 

For To small compared with this expression may be simplified by the 
expansion of the second term in series and the neglecting of terms higher 
than the third. The result is 

A 2 = To. 


This is identical with the result obtained for the fraction of the total 
power delivered to the crystal, if the series impedance of the channel 



in the local-oscillator waveguide is small compared with the character¬ 
istic impedance of the local-oscillator waveguide. 

A typical example of a 3-cm mixer would employ a 2K25 oscillator 
tube and a 1N23 crystal. The oscillator tube may be expected to give at 
least 15 mw of power and the local-oscillator drive required for the crystal 
is less than I mw. Hence, To could be 0.05. If this value is used in 
Eqs. (11) and (12), the coupling and reflection coefficient as functions 
of the adjustable susceptance can be found. In Fig. 3-21 the fraction 
of the power available from the oscillator coupled into a matched crystal 
is plotted as a function of the susceptance. In Fig. 3-22 the standing- 
wave ratio is plotted as a function of susceptance, found from Eq. (12) 
by the relation 

i + |rj 
i - |rf 


r 
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The standing-wave ratio has a maximum of 1.55 at infinite susceptance, 
corresponding to zero coupling. This amount of mismatch relative to 
the optimum load admittance for the tube has been found not to cause 
trouble with the great majority of tubes. 

3-13. An Exact Equivalent Network for the Coupling Channel. —The 
analysis of the circuit on the basis of a simple series connection to repre¬ 
sent the junctions is not sufficiently accurate to allow exact specification 
of the length and width for a particular coupling factor. As in almost 
all microwave circuits, there are end effects, associated with the excitation 
of higher modes in the waveguide, or coaxial line, which cause some 
departure from the results expected on the basis of the simple circuit. 
However, by means of some exact equivalent circuits for a junction of 
this type, developed by J. Schwinger, it is possible to calculate the length 
and width for minimum mismatch (equivalent to a pure series resistance) 
for a given coupling factor. Schwinger 
derives an equivalent network for the 
junction where the terminals of the net¬ 
work are considered to lie in planes, in the 
respective waveguides, adjacent to the 
junction. Because many modes exist in 
the immediate vicinity of the junction, 
the admittances in these planes cannot 
be specified, but the equivalent circuit 
predicts the admittances which would be 
measured at planes an integral number 
of half wavelengths back from the junc¬ 
tion in the respective waveguides. The 
agreement of these equivalent circuits 
with experiment is very good. By mak¬ 
ing use of them, the conventional tech- (6) 




nique of cut and try can be eliminated. 
For waveguide and coaxial-line struc- 


Fig. 3-23. —Equivalent circuit for an 
E-plane T-junction. 


tures of many other types, Schwinger’s technique has been used and the 
results are being compiled in Vok 10 of this series. 


In Fig. 3-23a is shown a cross-sectional view of the T-junction w’here 
b and b' are the inside dimensions of the waveguides. In the same 
figure the equivalent network is shown where the terminal pairs are in the 
planes corresponding to the dashed lines of the structure. The com¬ 


ponents of the network are represented as capacitances or inductances 
depending upon whether the sign of the susceptanees is positive or nega¬ 
tive. They do not necessarily show the corresponding frequency 
dependence. This is evident from the relation below giving the values 
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of these susceptances in terms of b, 6', and k the wave number, equal 
to 2irAs- 



AR the susceptances except B 2 have the direction of change with fre¬ 
quency normally associated with a low-frequency susceptance of the 
same sign but the dependence is inversely or directly with the waveguide 
wavelength and not the free space wavelength. 

A technique that can be used for the calculation of the length and 
width of a channel for a particular coupling is to estimate the width 
on the basis of the simple series-junction formula, T 0 = (6') 2 /4(&) 2 . 
Next, the admittance at terminal pair (3) with pairs (1) and (2) connected 
to matched loads, or unit admittances, can be calculated. From this 
admittance the standing-wave ratio and phase in the coupling channel 
can be found and from this a plane in the junction at which the load 
admittance would be real is found. The difference in position between 
this plane and the plane containing the terminals of the equivalent 
circuit is the end effect. The length of the channel is made to be 
physically the one-quarter or three-quarters of a waveguide wavelength 
between these corrected planes. If this length is used for the narrow 
waveguide, the admittance presented to the terminal pair (3) of the 
second network can be calculated and hence the amount of power coupled 
across found, as well as the standing-wave ratio and phase in the input 
waveguide. In examples the standing-wave ratio is found to corre¬ 
spond to that which would be found for a simple series circuit coupling 
out the same fraction of power, and the choice of the length on the basis 
of the end-effect planes is considered to be valid. From the phase of 
the standing wave, the position of end-effect planes for the terminal pairs 
(1) and (2) can be found and, thus, the circuit can be considered as 
equivalent to the simple series circuit connected between these planes. 
All three of the planes are found to fall inside the junction from the 
planes defining the position of the terminals of the equivalent network. 

The algebra of this calculation is perfectly straightforward but quite 
tedious. There is no point in giving an example here, although some 
results to show the magnitude of the divergence from the simple idea of 
series connection may be of interest. For a mixer for 1.25 cm, using 
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main waveguides 0.170 by 0.420 in. ID, the coupling and end corrections 
have been calculated for several channel widths. It was found that 
the end corrections amounted to about 0.025 in. at each end of the 
channel, thus shortening the length of the channel by about 0.050 in. 
from a quarter-wavelength in the waveguide for channel widths from 
0.060 in. to 0.100 in. In this range of widths, the power coupled into 
the mixer differed by less than 15 per cent from the value calculated 
from the simple series circuit with the formula (&') 2 /4(6) 2 . A calculation 
for 3.2 cm, using a main waveguide having inside dimensions of 0.400 
by 0.900 in. and a channel width of 0.180 in. gave an end correction of 
0.060 in. The fraction of the local-oscillator power delivered to a 
matched crystal was found to be 0.042 compared with a value of 0.051 
calculated for the simple series circuit. Because the disagreement of the 
coupling factor calculated from the simple circuit with that calculated 
from the exact equivalent circuit is not large, for present purposes the 
choice of the width of the channel on the basis of the simple series 
junction is probably sufficiently precise. The main value of the network 
representation is the end-effect correction in the length of the coupling 
channel. This is simple to calculate compared with the calculation of 
the exact coupling factor. 

All of the foregoing discussion applies to a mixer that has no high-Q 
resonant circuit between the crystal and antenna, and the antenna, 
therefore, appears as a matched load to the local-oscillator wave. If a 
TR cavity is used between the mixer and antenna, as shown previously 
the coupling between the local oscillator and the crystal can be increased 
by a factor of 4 by proper choice of the position of the TR cavity relative 
to the coupling channel. The TR cavity should be so positioned that a 
short circuit appears in approximately the plane of the appropriate 
terminal pair in the equivalent network. The coupling can be made 
very small by placing the TR cavity in a position a quarter wavelength 
different from this, resulting in an open circuit at this plane, since the 
circuit of the junction does correspond approximately to the series. 
circuit. Since such a position must be avoided, a mixer intended to be 
operated in a wide frequency band should be designed with a line length 
between the TR cavity and the coupling circuit so short that the admit¬ 
tance presented at this plane by the TR cavity does not deviate appreci¬ 
ably from a short-circuit admittance within the band. 

The exact position of the TR cavity relative to the junction can be 
calculated with the aid of the equivalent network. The admittance at 
the terminals of the network, with the complete circuit assembled may be 
calculated. The TR cavity should then be so positioned that the suscep- 
tance of the waveguide terminated by the TR cavity is the negative of the 
susceptance component of the calculated admittance The result of such 
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a calculation shows that the TR cavity should be positioned somewhat 
closer to the junction than an integral number of half wavelengths and 
an equivalent plane for the simple series circuit representation can be 
given. 

For the example of the 1.25-cm waveguide cited previously, the 
correction is such that the position of a short circuit due to reflection 
from the TR cavity appears almost at the center plane of the junction. 
For this purpose, then, it appears that the series circuit is adequate and 
that the tedious calculation required to apply the exact equivalent circuit 



0.25 

Fig. 3-24.—Curves of constant. LO power to crystal, vs. Zi, the impedance of TR cavity 

plus part of network. 

gives a result too little different to be worth while, except for the calcula¬ 
tion of the length of the channel. 

When a TR cavity is used, the coupling factor is strongly dependent 
upon the crystal admittance since a wave reflected by the crystal is 
returned to it by the TR cavity in a phase dependent on the reflection 
coefficient of the crystal. As an illustration of this point, two plots are 
given in Figs. 3-24 and 3-25. Fig. 3'24 shows contours of constant power 
delivered to a matched crystal as a function of the impedance across the 
terminals of the network representing the junction in the mixer waveguide 
on the other side of the junction from the crystal. This impedance 
includes the susceptance of the capacitance jBi associated with the 
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terminals and is for the 1.25-cm waveguide 0.420 in. by 0.170 in. ID 
with a coupling channel 0.100 in. by 0.420 in. and 0.401 in. long. Also 
plotted on this diagram is a contour of the terminal impedance for a 
TR cavity, spaced such that the short circuit, when the Tit cavity is 
detuned, appears 0.261 in. from the plane of the terminals of the equiva¬ 
lent network. The contour is valid for a typical 1B26 TR tube having 
about 1.6 db loss and equal coupling irises. The contour does not 



0.05 V140\ 



Fig. 3-25.—Contours of constant power delivered to crystal vs. crystal admittance, 
for Til admittances equal to (1.4 -F j’2.4) Yo at LO frequency. The TR switch is the 
1B26; the intermediate frequency is 60 Mc/sec. 

represent the TR-cavity and signal-generator admittance alone, but 
includes the capacitance associated with the terminals of the junction. 
This plot is significant since the Q of the 1B26 tube, the standard TR 
cavity for this wavelength, is not high enough to allow the TR cavity 
to be considered as completely reflecting at the local-oscillator frequency 
when the tube is resonant at the signal frequency with ordinary inter¬ 
mediate frequencies of 30 or 60 Mc/sec. 

Figure 3-25 shows, for this same coupling circuit, contours of constant 
power delivered to the crystal as a function of the crystal admittance as 
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measured at the crystal terminals of the network. Here, the inter¬ 
mediate frequency has been assumed to be such that the TR cavity is 
detuned from local-oscillator frequency to an extent sufficient to transmit 
half the maximum power. A 60-Mc/sec intermediate frequency would 
about correspond to this situation with a 1B26 tube, since the loaded Q 
of these TR tubes is about 200. 

3-14. An Iris for Local-oscillator Coupling. —For operation with a 
resonant TR cavity, because of the more efficient coupling resulting, a 

simpler type of circuit has been used 
extensively in the 3.2-cm band and 
Ofwaveguide adjacent regions. This coupling de¬ 
vice consists of a simple inductive 
window' betw'een two adjacent paral- 
, , , lei waveguides with a common wall 

Jmg. 3-26.—.//-plane window for local- ,1 • . , . .. 

oscillator coupling. on their narrow sides. A circuit of 

this type is illustrated in Fig. 3-26. 
The aperture in the wall may be either circular or rectangular, although 
rectangular aperture's running the full height ol the common wall have 
usually been used. These apertures are made less than a half wave¬ 
length in width, and, to a fair approximation, the circuit may be con¬ 
sidered as a lumped inductive susccptanee in the plane of the window’. 
Circuits coupled to the narrow wall of a waveguide can be showm to 


w 

Matched \ 

load \ 

1 Crystal 

Signal \ 
input line < 


behave approximately as shunt-connected circuits where the admittance 
at the wall is transformed by a quarter wavelength of waveguide into the 
center of the waveguide. This transformed admittance adds in shunt to 
the admittances of the loads at the ends of the waveguide. 

The simple aperture coupling is less efficient than the channel coupling 
just discussed in the sense that the reflection due to the aperture is larger 
than that due to the channel for a given coupling factor. That this is so 
can be shown from the simple equi¬ 
valent shunt circuit in the following 
w r ay. Suppose that all four wave¬ 
guides in Fig. 3-26 are connected to 
matched loads representing the local 
oscillator and a dummy load in the 
upper waveguide and the crystal 
and signal generator in the low’er. 



2+;46 


Dummy 

load 


1 + 46 2 

Fig. 3-27.—Equivalent shunt circuit for 
aperture-coupling circuit. 

The admittance in the lower waveguide at the center is 2 in units of the 
characteristic admittance of the w r aveguide. Transformed through the 
quarter wavelength of waveguide to the aperture, the admittance is 
i in the same units. To this is added the inductive susceptance of the 
aperture, — jb, and then this is transformed through another quarter 
wavelength of w’aveguide to the center of the upper waveguide. Thus, 
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the admittance of the mixer waveguide, appearing in shunt in the upper 
waveguide, is 

Y 1 0.5 + jb 2 + jib 

” 0.5 - jb 0.25 + b 2 1 + 4 b 2 ' 


The equivalent shunt circuit is illustrated in Fig. 3-27 and from this the 
fraction of the available local-oscillator power delivered to the crystal 
can be shown to be 


T = 


1 

4(1 + b 2 )' 


(14) 


A plot of this function is given in Fig. 3-28a. The standing-wave ratio 
on the other hand, is given by the formula 


_ l + |r„ | 

r i - |r«l 




Fig. 3-28 o, b .—The effect of susceptance of coupling iris, (a) Coupling factor vs. sus- 
ceptance; (6) voltage standing-wave ratio vs. susceptance. 

where |r„| is the reflection coefficient for the load (Y m + 1) or 



This is to be compared with the reflection coefficient for the channel 
circuit for which the reflection coefficient is just 

|r e | = T, 


for a coupling factor T small compared with 0.25. Using the above 
expression for |r„| in the equation for the standing-w r ave ratio, a curve can 
be plotted with the result shown in Fig. 3-285 for the voltage standing- 
wave ratio as a function of the aperture susceptance. 

The symmetry of the circuit, neglecting the frequency dependence 
of the local-oscillator admittance, makes it apparent that the same 
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standing-wave ratio would be produced in the mixer. From this it is 
evident that the simple aperture coupling circuit has considerably greater 
interaction between the signal and local-oscillator circuits than is neces¬ 
sary. For this reason it has been found to operate satisfactorily only 
under the condition that a resonant TR cavity is used, so positioned that 
the admittance of the TR cavity at the local-oscillator frequency seen 
in the mixer waveguide in the plane containing the center of the coupling 
aperture is very small. Because the TR cavity reflects the wave incident 
upon it in such a phase as to reinforce the wave traveling toward the 
crystal, as in the other examples, the power delivered to the crystal is 
increased almost fourfold, for an aperture of large susceptance. The 
analysis on the basis of the simple shunt circuit is similar to the previous 
one except that the admittance of the mixer at the aperture is unity 



Flo. 3-29.—The effect of susceptance of LO coupling iris when a resonant Tit cavity 
is used, (a) Coupling factor vs. susceptance; (6) standing-wave ratio in LO waveguide 
vs. coupling susceptance. 

instead of two. The coupling factor as a function of susceptance for this 
case is 

rp _ 4(1 + b-) 

9 + 5b 2 + 4 b 1 

and this function is plotted in Fig. 3-29a. The standing-wave ratio vs. 
susceptance plot of Fig. 3-28b applies here for the signal standing-wave 
ratio in the mixer, with the crystal matched to the signal, but the stand¬ 
ing-wave ratio in the local-oscillator waveguide is changed by the, presence 
of the resonant TR cavity. The reflection coefficient in the local- 
oscillator waveguide is 

m - (stt ®)’ 1 

and for large susceptance the standing-wave ratio differs little from that 
in the previous example. Figure 3-296 gives a plot of the standing-wave 
ratio due to this reflection coefficient as a function of the susceptance. 
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Because the space available for a radar mixer is usually limited, the 
applications of this LO coupling circuit have mostly been a variation of 
this scheme. Figure 3-30 shows, in a perspective view, a mixer using such 
a coupling circuit, with the positions of the coupling probe of the 2K25 
local oscillator, the crystal, and the 1B24 TR cavity indicated. The 
oscillator tube is mounted with a tube socket above the waveguide at the 
right with its antenna inserted the specified distance at an off-center 
position as recommended in the test specifications. The waveguide is 
terminated with a matched load at the near end. The waveguide is short- 
circuited at the other end and the iris that couples the local-oscillator 
power to the mixer is located in the side wall with its center about a 
quarter wavelength closer to the antenna of the tube than the short 
circuit. The antenna of the tube is located at a distance from the far end 
such that, at 3.33 cm, the admit¬ 
tance of the waveguide in this 
direction is the same as that of the 
short-circuited waveguide 1 cm 
long, as specified in the mount for 
the tube. This length was chosen 
by experiment and is electrically 
equivalent to a short-circuited 
line just less than 3\„/4 in length, 
although its physical length differs 
from this considerably. In this 
way the local-oscillator tube is 
operated into a load circuit differ¬ 
ing at the midband frequency from 
the recommended one, for a small 
coupling to the mixer, by a small 
conductance component in the admittance. The admittance loading the 
oscillator varies more rapidly with frequency than it does in the test 
mount because the short-circuited w-aveguide is effectively a half wave¬ 
length longer than that recommended. Experience has shown that 
oscillators that operate satisfactorily in the test mount very rarely give 
trouble in this circuit. 

So far in this discussion the effect of the LO coupling circuit on the 
admittance presented to the signal has been calculated assuming that 
the local oscillator presents a matched admittance to the waveguide at the 
signal frequency. This is not true because the oscillator contains a 
resonant circuit tuned to the local-oscillator frequency. The reflection 
coefficient of the local oscillator is very likely almost unity at the signal 
frequency. There is a danger that this reflection may give rise to an 
admittance at the coupling window which can cause serious reflection 



Fig. 3-30.' 


-Mixer circuit with iris-coupled 
local oscillator. 
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of the signal. In the circuit of Fig. 3-30, this effect is less serious than in 
the circuit in which the local oscillator and dummy load are on opposite 
ends of the waveguide, since only at frequencies at which the output 
coaxial line of the oscillator tube resonates by itself does the presence of 
the oscillator antenna in the waveguide have a large effect. At other 
frequencies the local-oscillator waveguide is loaded with an open-circuit 
admittance from the side of the coupling iris away from the LO tube and 
an admittance approximately matched to the waveguide characteristic 
admittance on the other side of the iris. 

As shown previously it is necessary to adjust the coupling of the local 
oscillator if optimum results are to be achieved with production crystals 
and oscillators. With this circuit the adjustment must be made by 



Jig. 3-31.—Adjustable rectangular coupling iris. 


variation of the iris susceptance. With a rectangular iris this can be done 
by making the whole side wall slidable, with spring contact between it and 
the top and bottom walls of the waveguide. Figure 3-31 shows such a 
slidable wall made from two curved strips of phosphor bronze about 
0.005 in. thick and spot-welded down the center line with their convex 
surfaces together. This spring slides in a channel between the top walls 
and the bottom 'walls of the two adjacent waveguides and contact is 
maintained by the wiping action on the sides of these channels. A strip 
is soldered over the outside of the channels to keep the strip properly 
aligned. With an adjustment of this kind, the effective position of the 
iris is altered as the width is changed, but for a small adjustment the 
change in position is not serious. 

A more commonly used adjustment that avoids the variation of 
position and the troubles usually encountered with sliding contacts is a 
combination of a circular or rectangular inductive iris with a capacitive- 
screw post. This is shown in Fig. 3-30 mounted above the center of 
the coupling iris. The screw structure is shown in more detail in Fig. 
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3-32. The capacitive screw is the same type that is used in matching 
transformers or in the channel coupling arrangement for coupling adjust¬ 
ment. It uses the quarter-wavelength-choke principle to minimize 
erratic behavior due to poor contact in the screw threads. In the 
3 3-cm mixers a 6-32 screw is a 
convenient size. An iris jV in. in 
width has been found sufficiently 
narrow to allow the coupling to be 
made small enough for any combi¬ 
nation of a 723A/B or 2K25 tube 
and a 1N23 crystal with the screw 
completely retracted. In the dia¬ 
gram, a post projecting into the iris 
from below is dotted in and ordi¬ 
narily this is absent from the struc¬ 
ture. It is sometimes desirable, 
however, to have an adjustment in 
which the coupling decreases with 
increasing insertion of the screw, 
and then the post is added. The 
post is sufficiently long to give a 
capacitive susceptance more than 
enough to produce shunt resonance 
with the inductive susceptance of the iris. The entire structure, there¬ 
fore, appears as a capacitive susceptance that increases with increasing 
screw insertion. 

For mixers that must be foolproof in operation it is important to 
provide an upper limit on the coupling that can be achieved with the 
adjustment. This can be done with the iris and screw structure by 
correct choice of the length of the screw'. In applications where a wide 
band of frequencies must be covered, the frequency-sensitive nature 
of the capacitive susceptance of the screw does not allow the limit to be 
chosen precisely. A screw length that, at short wavelengths, gives the 
whole structure the desired minimum inductive susceptance gives, at 
longer wavelengths, a minimum inductive susceptance somewhat larger. 
In such a case the device cannot be made entirely foolproof. With 
the structure including a fixed post the limiting coupling is, of course, 
determined by the length of the post and the same arguments about the 
frequency selectivity apply except that the largest coupling occurs at 
the longest wavelengths. 

For smoothness in the adjustment and also to protect against changes 
caused by vibration, many locking schemes have been tried. The best 
from the viewpoint of simplicity and permanence was a triangular spring 



Fig. 3 32.—Adjustable coupling iris using 
choke screw. 
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made from spring wire fitting into a slot in the screw mount and riding in 
a thread of the screw. This is illustrated in Fig. 3-32, with a top view of 
the screw mount and spring also shown. The diameter of the spring 
wire is about the same as the distance between consecutive screw threads. 
It is important to make the slot in the screw mount at least as wide as two 
screw threads in order that the spring may ride freely in a thread, inde¬ 
pendently of the location of the threads with respect to the slot. 

Many variations of these schemes of local-oscillator coupling are 
possible and some of them will become apparent in mixers shown for 
illustration in later chapters. The general nature is the same, however, 
and it would not be worth while to attempt to describe all of these 
variations. The type that is best fitted to a given mixer is determined 
by the shape which the mixer may take and by some of the supplementary 
functions which it is sometimes called upon to perform. These supple¬ 
mentary functions are the subject of Chap. 4. 

3-16. Signal-input Circuit.—The only remaining problem in the 
design of a complete mixer is that of transferring the incoming signal 
power from the circuit connected to the antenna into the crystal mount. 
If the line to the antenna is similar to the line in which the mixer is built, 
the mixer may simply be connected to the antenna line. The mixer 
tuning should be such that, with the local oscillator operating at the 
proper level and frequency and with a matched i-f load in place, the 
admittance of the mixer for small signals with all crystals is as near 
the characteristic admittance of the line to the antenna as possible. 
Measurement may show a small correction from the tuning arrived at 
with signals at the local-oscillator level to be desirable. For most mixers 
it has been found that the small-signal admittances did not differ suffi¬ 
ciently from those measured at local-oscillator level to warrant changing 
the mount. 

When the mixer signal comes from a TR cavity, the mixer circuit must 
be made to load the TR cavity properly. With TR tubes having integral 
cavities designed to operate between matched waveguides, the design 
procedure is not greatly influenced by the cavity, but with loop-coupled 
cavities or those designed to operate between coaxial lines, a coupling 
circuit must be a part of the mixer. With these cavities, the major part 
of the adjustment of the tuning of the mixer for the best scatter of admit¬ 
tances with all crystals and over the frequency band required can not 
be done independently of the design of this coupling circuit. For this 
reason the coaxial-line mixers have been designed for operation with 
definite TR cavities, and the measurement of the matching conditions 
has been carried out almost exclusively on the input side of the TR cavity. 
If the effects, on the conversion loss and i-f admittance of the crystal, 
of the line length between the crystal and the TR cavity are neglected, 
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the matching conditions can be completely determined by measurements 
of the input admittance to the TR cavity. Such measurements show 
whether the TR cavity is properly loaded by the crystal circuit and from 
these measurements the total transmission and reflection loss of the 
circuit can be inferred. 

A schematic view of a TR cavity and an equivalent lumped-constant 
circuit are shown in Fig. 3-33. The equivalent circuit applies only with a 
special choice of the position of terminals on the input and output lines. 
To find the position of these terminals in the input and output lines a 
signal may be sent into one of these lines at a frequency far from the 
resonant frequency of the shunt resonant circuit. In the equivalent 
circuit, a short circuit would appear at both the input and the output 
pairs of terminals and, hence, the position at which a short circuit is found 
in the coaxial lines, with the cavity detuned, is the position of the ter¬ 
minals. If the cavity is then tuned to resonance, causing it to add zero 
susceptance to the circuit, the admittance that is measured at this point 




Resonant cavity 



Output 

loop 



Ideal Ideal 

transformer transformer 


Fig. 3-33.—Loop-nouplcd TR cavity and equivalent circuit. 


in the output line is proportional to the sum of the admittance presented 
by the load at the corresponding point in the output line and a conduct¬ 
ance that is a measure of the dissipative loss of the cavity. The output 
admittance is transformed by the two ideal transformers by a numerical 
factor and the conductance measuring the loss of the cavity is transformed 
by a numerical factor by the ideal transformer representing the input 
coupling. It is difficult to show that this circuit should apply exactly, but 
its use is justified by very extensive experience in which perfect agreement 
has been found between calculations from it of the transmission loss and 
frequency dependence and measurements on actual circuits. The 
transformation ratio of the ideal transformers is determined primarily by 
the fraction of the magnetic flux in the cavity which is linked by the loops, 
and the admittance stepup of the input-circuit loop can therefore be 
increased by the use of a smaller loop or by setting it at an angle in such a 
way that its plane is not perpendicular to the magnetic field of the cavity. 

Iris-coupled cavities can be described in exactly the same way, 
althoug’ the analogy between the iris and an ideal transformer is less 
obvious than for the loops. The position of the short circuit with the 
cavity detuned depends upon the length and diameter of the loop, 
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whereas with reasonably small irises it falls almost exactly in the plane 
of the iris. For loops of the sort used with the -re-in. coaxial-line mixers, 
the position of the short circuit is a point approximately a half wavelength 
back along the line from the terminus of the loop, including the perimeter 
of the loop as a part of the line. 

The equivalent circuit of the TR cavity and mixer can be further 
simplified. At the terminals chosen in the manner explained, the 
equivalent circuit of Fig. 3-34 applies, where g„ is the antenna conduct¬ 
ance (equal to the characteristic admittance of the line), g s and jb c are 
the conductance and susceptance parts of the cavity admittance 
transformed to the terminals in the input line, and g m and jb m are 
those of the load admittance transformed to the input terminals of the 
TR-cavity circuit. From this circuit, it is apparent that, if the TR cavity 
were tuned for maximum power delivered to the crystal, the resultant 

susceptance of the circuit would 
be zero. For such tuning b c is, 
therefore, just the negative of b m . 
This means that if the mixer had 
been made tunable, and g m and 
b m could be completely adjusted 
in the mixer, there would be an 
infinite number of equivalent tuning positions for the combination, 
corresponding to different values of b m . It is thus apparent that 
for complete tunability of a mixer-plus-TR-cavity combination it is 
only necessary to adjust g m in the mixer. Since the transformation 
ratio of the output loop is influenced by its position in the TR cavity, a 
completely tunable mixer can be made by using a loop of adjustable flux 
linkage in combination with the tuning of the TR cavity. To set 
up a mixer and TR-cavity combination fixed in tuning, except for the 
TR-cavity tuning itself, it is only necessary to choose the size of the 
output loop of the TR cavity on the basis of admittance scatter diagrams. 
The largest bandwidth and smallest dissipation of signal power in the 
lines of the mixer are obtained when the crystals present a matched load to 
the mixer line, since then the admittance presented to the output ter¬ 
minals of the TR cavity is no more dependent on frequency than the 
admittance at the crystal. It is on this basis that the standard 10-cm 
loop-coupled mixer was designed. It was made to operate with four 
different TR cavities covering the band from 8 to 12 cm simply by 
choosing the flange on which it was mounted on each of the cavities for 
the best scatter of input admittances to the TR cavity with representa¬ 
tive crystals. The size of the input loop of the TR cavity is chosen on the 
basis of the function of the TR cavity of protection at high level, and it is 
this coupling that determines the values of g... 



Fig. 3-34.—Transformed equivalent circuit 
of TR cavity and mixer. 
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The range of input admittances which can be tolerated with this 
circuit can be found as follows. Assuming the TR cavity to be tuned 
such that the susceptances cancel out, the fraction of the available 
signal power delivered to the crystal can easily be shown to be 


T = 


4 g„g m 

(. 9a + + J7«) 2 


(15) 


A measure of the input standing-wave ratio is (g m + g,)/g 0 and if T 
in decibels of loss is plotted against this quantity, the curve given in 
Fig. 3-35 results. A typical value for g s of 0.245, resulting in a 1-db total 
loss with a matched output load, has been assumed. Most TR cavities 
now in use show a loss under this condition between 1.0 and 1.5 db. 



SWR in db 

Fig. 3-35.—Transmission plus reflection loss for a TR cavity mixer, in decibels, vs. input 
standing-wave ratio, in decibels. 


The standing-wave ratio has been plotted in decibels, twenty times the 
common logarithm of the voltage standing-wave ratio, and the positive 
values correspond to a conductance at the input terminals greater than 
» the characteristic admittance of the line, and the negative values to a 
conductance smaller than the characteristic admittance. From the 
plot it is evident that it is not sufficient to measure only the standing- 
wave ratio since the curve is very unsymmetrical. From the point of 
view of the loss of signal power, a very much larger standing-wave ratio 
can be tolerated with a phase corresponding to the positive side of the 
plot than with a negative phase. The positive phase corresponds to a 
standing-wave pattern with a minimum at the input terminals and such a 
minimum has the same position when the TR cavity is tuned for greatest 
transmission of signal as when the TR cavity is detuned. For negative 
values, the tuned condition shows a minimum position which is shifted by 
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a quarter wavelength from the detuned position and the minimum 
shifts rapidly with tuning. In most 3-cm applications, the loss arising 
from mismatch at the crystal has been kept below 1 db. In Fig. 3-35, 
which applies to the 3-cm 1B24 TR cavity, the standing-wave-ratio 
limits that correspond to such a loss are — 3 db and +11 db. In a 
narrow frequency band the spread need not be this great, but for the 
wideband mixers covering a band 12 per cent wide, these limits were just 
met using the crystals representative of the borderlines of the admittance 
scatter. 

The ability of the tuning of the TR cavity to compensate for the 
susceptance part of the load admittance has been used to reduce the 
spread in transmission loss with various crystals over the required 
frequency band. In the course of measurement of admittance scatter of 
large numbers of crystals in the 3-cm band, it was observed that the 
scatter was not purely random about a center point but that it covered 
an area longer in the susceptance direction than in the conductance 
direction. It is also found that the major direction of change of admit¬ 
tance with frequency is in the susceptance direction. Because the mixers 
were intended to be used with a tunable TR cavity and because the 
standard tune-up procedure would be to tune for maximum received 
signal, it was thought possible to use the TR cavity in combination 
with the mixer to obtain a reduced resultant scatter for the combination. 
Such a utilization of the TR cavity as partial tuning for the mixer has 
been called “ TR-aided tuning” and has been used in many fixed-tuned 3-cm 
mixers. To be most effective in reducing the admittance scatter at a fixed 
wavelength, the effective electrical position of the TR cavity should be an 
integral number of half wavelengths from the crystal. This causes the 
large susceptance scatter at the center line of the crystal mount to appear 
as a susceptance scatter in the load admittance presented to the TR cavity. 
That this should hold over the widest possible band requires the minimum 
number of half wavelengths. Consequently, most wideband mixers have 
been made only one-half wavelength long from the position of the short 
circuit with a detuned TR cavity to the center line of the crystal mount. 
In this way it has been found possible to keep the loss caused by crystal 
mismatch less than 1 db oyer the ±6 per cent band from 8500 Mc/sec to 
9600 Mc/sec. 

Iris-coupled coaxial-line mixers have been used in the 10-cm band in 
conjunction with a TR cavity, and some advantages can be had through 
the use of the TR-aided tuning principle. The shape of the admittance 
scatter found for 10-cm crystals does not show a decided elongation in one 
direction, although there is a common direction of change of admittance 
with frequency. The actual direction of the change depends upon the 
nature of the crystal mount as well as on the position in the mount at 
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which the admittance is measured. It can be specified only for the unit 
as a whole, and the best length of line between the coupling iris and the 
crystal does not necessarily bear any integral relationship to a half wave¬ 
length. The coupling iris loads the TR cavity with an admittance that 
increases with increased height (along the lines of electric field in the cavity) 
and with increased projection of the coaxial line into the cavity. 

3-16. Mounts for 1N26 Crystals and a Waveguide Mixer for the 
10-cm Band. —At the end of this chapter is given a group of drawings of 
several representative simple mixers. The coaxial-line mixers are all 
designed for use with 1N21A, 1N21B, and 1N21C crystals, and the mixers 
having a 1 by i-in. waveguide for 1N23, 1N23A, and 1N23B crystals. 



Fig. 3-36.—1N26 crystal mounts, (a) Turntable mounts; (6) crossbar mount. 


Also included are a 1.25-cm mixer designed for operation with 1N26 
coaxial-line crystals and a mixer having a similar structure designed for 
1N21B crystals in the 10-cm band. The design of the 1N26 crystal 
mount for 1.25-cm operation is based on different principles from that 
of the two types described in previous sections. The 1N26 crystal was 
designed to match a mount having particular properties at this wave¬ 
length. The crystal mount was, therefore, particularly easy to design. 
The 1N26 is tested in a mount in which it terminates a coaxial line having 
an inner conductor with a diameter of tw in. and an outer conductor 
with a diameter of - X 3 S in. ID. The mount is adjusted so that a matched 
load on this coaxial line absorbs all the available power of the signal 
generator. It is, thus, necessary only to make a matched transformer to 
transform from a waveguide 0.170 by 0.420 in. ID to a coaxial line of this 
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size with suitable provisions to bring out the i-f voltage and rectified 
current. An average crystal unit will then terminate the waveguide in a 
matched load. 

Mounts of two different types or, more exactly, waveguide-to-coaxial 
line transitions have been used for this purpose. These are shown in 
cross-section in Fig. 3-36 a and b. The type fabricated in ordinary 
waveguide, with an adjustable plunger and screw, was adopted as standard 
for testing purposes, with each unit pretuned. The tuning adjustments 
were fixed by wax, such that there was no reflection in the waveguide 
section, with a dummy matched load in the crystal socket. The other 
unit, shown in Fig. 3-366, is made from a solid block using a crossbar- 
supported probe waveguide-to-coaxial-line transition. In this way the 
crossbar, with a choke a quarter wavelength from the side wall, is used to 
bring out the low-frequency components. The crossbar unit has been 
used most extensively in system mixers because it fits conveniently into 
complex mixers and because it is less frequency-sensitive than the other 
mount. 

A critical dimension on these 1X26 crystal mounts is the length of the 
slotted center conductor from the shoulder in the outside conductor to 
the end of the fingers. If it is too long it may strike a shoulder on the 
center conductor of the crystal unit before the outer conductor of the 
crystal meets the shoulder in the mount. If it is too short, a considerable 
length of the small-diameter center conductor of the crystal unit is left 
exposed and this has a transforming effect on the crystal admittance. 

The 10-cm mixer designed by the same principle as this crossbar 
mount does not have the simplicity of being just a matched waveguide- 
to-coaxial-line transformer. It was developed to fill the need for a 
waveguide crystal mixer to be used with the wide bandpass fixed-tuned 
TR cavity which has an output iris designed to couple to a matched 
3- by li-in. waveguide. As in the 1.25-cm crossbar mount, the conduct¬ 
ance part of the admittance at the plane of the crossbar is controlled 
primarily by the distance from the top of the waveguide to the crossbar. 
The susceptance part is determined primarily by the distance from the 
crossbar to the short circuit in the waveguide beyond the crossbar, 
although the crystal itself projects into the waveguide. A complete 
mixer is made from this mount by the provision of the LO coupling 
circuit on the opposite end of the crossbar from the end from which 
the i-f signal is derived. Several of these units having different crossbar 
positions but basically the same circuit, have been designed to cover the 
region from 8 to 11 cm, each covering a band about ± 4 per cent in width. 

3-17. Self-protection of the Mixer Crystal. —Crystals operated as 
mixers in radar systems have been plagued with burnout caused by 
insufficient protection from high-power signals by the TR switch. For 
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this reason several special features have been adopted in an effort to 
reduce the frequency of burnout in operating and nonoperating systems. 

At the time when the flat power, lasting for the duration of the 
transmitter pulse, was thought to be responsible for burnout, considerable 
effort was made to include in the mixer design a feature called “self¬ 
protection.” This feature was based on two special properties of the 
TR cavity and crystal mixer. First, the TR tube, while firing, maintains 
an essentially constant voltage across the arc, independent of the input 
and output couplings. The arc can therefore be considered as a constant- 
voltage generator having no internal impedance and the power delivered 
by it to a load circuit is directly proportional to the load conductance. 
The second property of the combination is that the crystal, since it is 
a nonlinear device, shows a different admittance at high level than at low. 
Because the TR leakage power is at a considerably, higher level than the 
local-oscillator power in the mixer, the crystal may be expected to show an 
admittance considerably different from match and, therefore, the flat 
leakage power of the TR cavity into the crystal may be considerably 
different from that delivered to a matched load. It could be either 
greater or smaller depending upon the direction of change of the admit¬ 
tance as seen by the TR cavity. In order to ensure that the leakage was 
reduced by this admittance change, the admittance as a function of 
power level was measured for many crystals. The line length was then 
chosen so that the conductance seen by the TR cavity decreased with 
increasing power and a mixer designed in this way was said to have 
self-protection. 

During the early stages of the design of 3-cm mixers it w r as apparent 
that there was something to be gained in low-level operation through the 
use of TR-aided tuning described in Sec. 315. This required a half¬ 
wavelength spacing between the TR cavity and the crystal. Measure¬ 
ments of the change of admittance with power level showed that the 
conductance at the center line of the crystal increased with increased 
power. The two criteria for choice of the line length from the TR cavity 
to the crystal were thus incompatible, since the half-wavelength spacing 
resulted in the inverse to self-protection, because more power would be 
delivered to the crystal than to a matched load. An investigation of the 
magnitude of the effect was therefore undertaken and it was found that 
the crystal conductance for most units increased by about 30 per cent, 
when the incident power level was increased from 1 mw to 50 mw or more. 
Beyond this level there was very little change. With this amount of 
change and if at least 50 mw of leakage power is assumed, the power 
delivered to the crystal would be about 80 per cent greater for the half¬ 
wavelength spacing than for a spacing equal to an odd number of quarter 
wavelengths. 
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At about this time it was learned that the spike energy was most 
frequently responsible for burnout, and it was therefore apparent that the 
dependence of the spike energy on the load admittance is more important. 
A reliable determination of this dependence or of the effective admittance 
of the crystal as a function of spike energy has not been made. It is 
felt, however, that the spike energy absorbed by the crystal is less 
dependent on the admittance than is the flat power. A serious burnout 
problem has not been encountered in practice with the improved crystals 
now available so long as the TR tube is in good condition and the keep¬ 
alive electrode is functioning properly. The low-level operation and 
matching of the crystals have been used in almost all mixers to determine 
the line length between the TR cavity and the crystal, at the sacrifice of 
self-protection. 

3-18. Harmonic Chokes and Shutters. —Another source of crystal 
burnout, especially in very-high-power radar systems (500 kw and up) is 
leakage of harmonic frequencies and spurious intermittent high-frequency 
radiation through the TR cavity. Since the cavities are usually heavily 
capacitively loaded at the breakdown region, the lowest mode giving 
unattenuated transmission with the arc firing is at a frequency two or 
three times the fundamental frequency. Frequencies this high and 
higher are, however, generated in fairly large quantities, at least sufficient 
to cause crystal burnout by high-powered transmitters. For this reason, 
some of the 10-cm coaxial-line mixers designed for operation with high- 
power systems include a filter circuit that strongly reflects the third 
harmonic. This filter consists of a pair of concentric-line cups on or in 
the center conductor. The cups are a quarter wavelength long at the 
third harmonic (3 cm) and so spaced that the reflections at the funda¬ 
mental frequency cancel one another. These cups can be seen in 
the iris-coupled coaxial-line mixer included in the group of drawings at 
the end of this chapter. The operation of the filter can be easily worked 
out with the aid of an impedance chart. Because the reflections of the 
two chokes cancel at the fundamental frequency, the effect they have on 
the mixer is to produce a phase shift making the electrical length of the 
line different from the physical length. There is also some frequency 
sensitivity of admittance added because their reflections cancel exactly 
only at the frequency for which the electrical length of the line between 
them is exactly right. 

It has never been established conclusively that the incorporation of 
these chokes improves the protection of the crystals. The frequency 
range in which they are highly effective in attenuating unwanted power 
from the transmitter is very restricted. In the course of design of a 
particular high-powered 10-cm radar set, it was established that crystals 
were being burned out by spurious high-frequency signals notwithstand- 
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ing the reflection of the chokes. Considerable effort was expended 
in an attempt to eliminate these signals by alteration of the modulator- 
pulse shape, but the difficulty was not solved until a new type of gas- 
discharge cavity was added to the conventional TR switch. This 
additional cavity, known as a pre-TR switch, is simply a section of 
waveguide with low-Q input and exit irises with glass windows. The 
cavity is filled with gas at a low pressure. When a transmitted signal 
enters this cavity, the electrical breakdown that takes place is extensive 
in volume and covers a large part of the input iris. Under this condition, 
it is effectively cut off for all frequencies in addition to the fundamental 
frequency, although the fundamental-frequency leakage is still sufficient 
to operate the conventional TR switch following it. A circuit of this 
type is considerably more effective than harmonic chokes in bringing 
about complete crystal protection and it is certainly the task of the 
TR-cavity system and not the mixer to provide such protection from 
high-level signals. The more recent TR cavities having wide bandpass 
characteristics, using several resonant irises as well as resonant input 
and output windows, include protection of this kind. Harmonic chokes 
are therefore superfluous for operation with such TR switches. The 
details of these two TR-switch systems and their functions will be found 
discussed in Vol. 14 of this series. 

Another device often added to the mixer in radar systems is a switch 
for protection against signals coming into the antenna during inoperative 
periods. The TR cavity, when properly operating, protects the mixer 
crystal from burnout not only by the signal of the local transmitter, but 
also by any other signal coming into the antenna. Any signal suffi¬ 
ciently strong to damage the crystal will cause the arc in the TR tube 
to fire and, therefore, the signal power is limited to a safe level in the 
mixer. Satisfactory operation of the TR switch, however, depends on 
the universally used keep-alive electrode, which maintains a small steady 
discharge in the gas volume of the tube, maintaining a small supply of 
ions to initiate an arc when a large voltage is built up across the gap of 
the cavity. If this keep-alive arc is not operating, as it is not when the 
supply voltage is shut off, the breakdown of the TR tube at high level 
requires considerably greater voltage and time to occur, and the result 
is that very large leakage energy is allowed. Thus signals may be 
transmitted through a TR cavity, in which the keep-alive electrode is 
not activated, in sufficient strength to damage the mixer crystal. It 
is also possible that the first few pulses of the local transmitter, which 
may occur before the keep-alive is fully operative, may damage the 
crystal. For protection against these two sources of power, a mechanical 
switch has sometimes been included in the mixer. The switch decouples 
the mixer crystal from the TR cavity when the system is turned off, 
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and through the action of a magnetic solenoid or a motor the switch is 
opened with a small time lag after the system is turned on. 

Devices that are useful as switches for this purpose arc few. Many 
structures can be coupled to a coaxial-line mixer or to a waveguide mixer 
to reduce the signal arriving at the mixer crystal by 30 or 40 db. 
Usually, however, it is found that the principal effect is one of detuning 
and that the attenuation of signal power at some adjacent frequency is not 
many decibels greater than at the original frequency with the structure 
removed. This is true, for instance, of a simple short-circuiting rod 
between the inner and outer conductors of a coaxial-line mixer. Such 
a rod has a large self-inductance and it acts like an inductive susceptance 
across the line. Its effect can be resonated out by a susceptance at the 
TR cavity to a degree depending upon the electrical line length between 
the short-circuiting rod and the TR cavity. 

The most foolproof method of obtaining the required protection 
during shutdown periods is to disconnect the crystal completely from 
the circuit. This has actually been done in some 10-cm coaxial-line 
mixers by use of a structure like that shown in Fig. 3-37. The small- 
diameter rod is pulled back by a spring when the power is turned off and 
advanced into the fingers at the upper end by a solenoid when the power 

is on. The gap between the fingers and the 
end of the small rod is a waveguide beyond 
cutoff for the signal frequencies and, there¬ 
fore, a large attenuation is introduced if the 
rod is retracted from the fingers by an 
amount of the order of the diameter of the 
coaxial line. The particular mixer in which 
this mechanism was used possesses a rather 
large standing-wave ratio, partly because of 
the presence of lengths of line of differing 
characteristic admittances. As a conse¬ 
quence, the admittance at the iris is fre¬ 
quency-sensitive and the mixer must be 
retuned if the frequency is changed by 1 per 
cent or more. The tuning is provided 
by making the coaxial line variable in length by a telescoping joint. A 
disconnect mechanism of this kind has not been applied to the wideband 
mixer where the coaxial line must be of uniform impedance to avoid 
large standing-wave ratios. 

Figure 3-38 shows another mechanism that has been applied to 
10-cm coaxial-line mixers. A resonant stub a half wavelength long is 
used to produce a short circuit across the mixer line. A short circuit 
on the stub, actuated by a solenoid, makes it effectively a quarter-wave- 



Fig. 3-37.—Crystal discon¬ 
nect mechanism in 10-cm iris- 
coupled coaxial-line mixer. 
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length stub when the system is operating. It thus has little effect on 
the circuit during operation, but during shutdown periods it is effective 
in decoupling the crystal in a narrow frequency region for which the stub 
produces a very large shunt admittance across the line. The systems in 
which this device was used all operated inside a ± 1 per cent band, and 
the main protection they needed was from radiation in the same band. 
The narrow band of large decoupling was therefore considered sufficient. 
It does not give protection against power at other frequencies or against 
damage by the local transmitter which sometimes occurs during the 
first few transmitter pulses. 

The most effective devices not involving an actual disconnection from 
the crystal are sliding metallic shutters. In 10-cm systems using TR 




Fig. 3-38.-—Half-wavelength-line crystal-disconnect switch. 


switches having external cavities, a metallic shutter made from curved 
thin phosphor bronze with two pieces spot-welded with their convex 
surfaces together can be used. The shutter enters the cavity through 
a slot in the side wall and slides in grooves in the top and bottom v'alls, 
completely covering the output loop or iris. A drawing of this device 
is shown in Fig. 3-39. A shutter of this kind gives very good protection 
against radiation at all frequencies and has as its major disadvantage 
the requirement of an operating device capable of moving it through a 
large distance. 

A shutter of the same kind is the most effective one for use in wave¬ 
guide mixers and TR switches having integral cavities. The shutter 
enters a slot in the side wall (narrow 7 dimension) of the w 7 aveguide between 
the crystal and the TR cavity and slides in channels in the top and bottom 
walls. It again requires a large motion since it must be all the way across 
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the waveguide when closed and completely removed when open. A 
ratchet-relay motor has been used to operate such a shutter, although 
it should also be possible to use a rotary motor with proper springs and 
limit snitches. 

A simple, post has been used as a shutter with fair success in the 3-cm 
band. The post, sliding in a choke mount such as used for tuning screws, 
enters the center of the wide side of the waveguide and crosses to the 
bottom wall. At a given frequency, the post can be made to attenuate 
most effectively when it projects just less than the full width, for it is 
then resonant and completely short-circuits the waveguide. For com¬ 
plete protection, however, it is 
better to make the post contact 
the bottom wall of the waveguide ; 
thereby it presents a large induc¬ 
tive susceptance across the wave¬ 
guide. The effect of the post 
increases with the post diameter, 
and to minimize the danger of 
resonance with the TR cavity a 
spacing of one-quarter wavelength between the post and the effective 
position of the TR cavity is best. With a waveguide 1 by i in. OD in 
the 3.13- to 3.53-cm band, a rs-in.-diameter post gives attenuation greater 
than 30 db at all frequencies in the band. 

3-19. I-f Output Admittance. —It is not within the scope of this volume 
to give a discussion of the circuit coupling the mixer crystal to the i-f 
amplifier. Such coupling circuits, however, must be designed with 
knowledge of the admittance associated with the output terminals of 
the mixer. The most widely used circuits are wideband doubled-tuned 
admittance transformers, or their equivalent, designed to give the 
best possible noise figure compatible with the bandwidth requirements. 
The susceptance part of the mixer is a part of the first tuned circuit where 
it is resonated in shunt. Obviously, the circuit will be incorrectly tuned 
if the susceptance of the mixer is not the expected value and the noise 
figure and bandpass characteristic suffer. The conductance part of the 
mixer admittance determines the degree of coupling in the double-tuned 
circuit and values smaller than the design value result in the double- 
peaked frequency response characteristic of double-tuned circuits with 
more than critical coupling. 

It has been customary in the design of i-f amplifier input circuits to 
use a “dummy” mixer, that is, a mixer with a resistor replacing the 
crystal and having the i-f resistance of an average crystal in the same 
mixer under operating conditions, in place of an actual operative mixer. 
Such a procedure is not strictly correct since the susceptance component 



Fig. 3-39.—Protecting shutter in a 10-cm TR 
cavity. 
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of the mixer is not that of the linear parts of the circuit if a resonant 
circuit is used ahead of the crystal in the r-f system. As shown in 
Chap. 2, the reflection of the image frequency can change not only the 
conductance part of the i-f admittance from the value obtained if the 
image wave is not reflected, but also the susceptance part. This effect 
with good crystals and with a 30-Mc/sec intermediate frequency can be 
equivalent to adding or subtracting 3 or 4 ft/jS of capacitance at the output 
terminals of the mixer. Coupled with the fact that the conductance of 
the crystal in the mixer may be from one-half to twice the value for the 
same crystal in a nonresonant circuit, it is obvious that the i-f input 
circuit must be designed on the basis of measurements on the particular 
mixer to be used, with representative crystals and under operating 
conditions at the frequency to be used. 



Fig. 3'40.—I-f admittance vs. LO frequency with the TR tuning fixed. 


The situation is further complicated by the fact that the “phase 
length” between the TR cavity and the crystal seems to vary from crystal 
to crystal, especially for crystals made by different manufacturers. 
This means that, even at a fixed frequency, the i-f admittance may 
vary more from crystal to crystal in a resonant mixer circuit than in the 
nonresonant test mixers. For this reason, it becomes necessary to design 
the input circuit in such a way that changes in conductance by a factor 
of about 2, and in susceptance of about 2 uti f or more at 30 Mc/sec can be 
tolerated. When the mixer is to be used over a wide band, changes as 
large as these are certain to occur, even with a single crystal, because of 
the change in effective line length between the TR cavity and the crystal 
and the consequent change in phase of the image-frequency reflection, 
even though this effect is minimized by the choice of a line length as short 
as possible. Measurement of the i-f admittance of the mixer should 
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therefore be done at several frequencies scattered through the operating 
band before the final form of the i-f input circuit is decided. 

It was shown in the previous chapter that, if the signal-frequency 
admittance connected to the input terminals of the mixer is kept matched 
to the crystal and the image-frequency admittance is varied through the 
full range of pure susceptance, the i-f admittance should traverse a circle 



Fig. 3-41.—Coaxial-line mixer with loop coupling to be used with TR cavity and 1N21A 
or 1N21B crystals in 10-cm band. 


on an admittance chart, with a diameter related to the crystal loss. 
Obviously, the effects described above are most serious with the best 
crystals. It has been possible to make a receiver with optimum values, of 
noise figure and bandpass characteristics by completely ignoring these 
effects, with crystals having conversion losses of 10 db or more. As the 
crystals improve it may become more important to design the mixer 
on the basis of the i-f output characteristics than on the r-f matching 
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characteristics if, indeed, it is not so already with crystals having conver¬ 
sion losses of 5 db and less. 

In order to minimize the effects of the variation of i-f admittance from 
crystal to crystal and with frequency, it may be found that the line length 
from the crystal to the TR cavity which gives an i-f admittance falling on 
a particular part of the admittance circle may be preferred. For instance, 
the line length might be chosen in such a way that an average crystal at 



midband frequency gives an i-f admittance with the maximum conduct¬ 
ance. Variation of frequency or of line length with different crystals, 
would then result in a small variation in conductance, since the conduct¬ 
ance is stationary with respect to line length. However, the largest 
possible variation in susceptance results. The same would be true for a 
line length giving minimum conductance, as a consideration of the circle 
on an admittance diagram null show. On the other hand, if a variation 
in conductance is more tolerable than a variation in susceptance, the 
line length can be chosen between these two values, where the susceptance 
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is stationary with small variation in line length, but has a value differing 
from zero by the maximum amount. There is also the desire for mini¬ 
mum possible crystal conversion loss to be considered, which may set a 
different requirement on the phase of the image-frequency reflection. 

In one instance in the author’s experience the variation in i-f output 
admittance of a mixer with change of crystals and with frequency was 
considered so serious that a makeshift remedy had to be applied to the 
mixer to change its effective line length. This mixer was a 10-cm iris- 



Fig. 3-43.—Mixer for 10-cm band for use with a 1N21A or 1N21B crystal without a 
TR cavity. The parts and dimensions are similar to those in Fig. 3-42. The signal 
input line is supported by a stub which is behind the LO coupling in the figure. The 
distance from the center line of the center conductor connecting to the crystal to the short 
circuit at the end of the stub is 1.000 in. 


coupled coaxial-line mixer used with selected low-loss crystals. It was 
found that the line length was such that the maximum possible variation 
in conductance occurred in the 8 per cent frequency band for which it was 
intended. The makeshift remedy was the insertion of a polystyrene 
sleeve into the coaxial line of the mixer, in order to change the effective 
length to one giving maximum conductance at midband frequency with 
an average crystal. With the iris-coupled mixer, the image is reflected 
not by the TR cavity but by the short circuit in the coaxial line on the 
other side of the iris from the crystal, which, in this instance, added an 
extra half wavelength to the image-frequency line. Since the crystal 
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was about one wavelength from the TR cavity, the total image-frequency 
line length was large and the variation of admittance with frequency was 
sufficient to make the susceptance change from minimum to maximum 
in the 8 per cent band, after the sleeve was added. This was less 
serious than the previous large variation in conductance. The proper 
insertion of the coupling iris into the TR cavity had to be redetermined 



Fig. 3-44.—Ms-coupled mixer for IN21B crystals in 8.0-to-8.8-cm band with TR cavity 
shown in Fig. 3-45 (24-179). 


after the addition of the sleeve because of the effect of the sleeve on the 
admittance presented by the crystal at the iris. 

Figure 3'40 shows a qualitative picture of the result of an experiment 
that was done in connection with the measurement of the variation of 
i-f admittance with frequency. Here many effects are obvious at one 
time. The 1R cavity, determining the most sensitive signal frequency, 
was fixed at a frequency at about the middle of the chart. The i-f 
admittance ivas then measured as the local-oscillator frequency was 
varied. Ihe main effect observed is a variation of conductance in an 
approximately sinusoidal fashion, except in the region of the two fre- 
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quencies that differ from the resonant frequency of the TR cavity by just 
the intermediate frequency. In the example shown, these frequencies 
occur near minimum conductance, and the conductance rises about half 
way to the mean value at each of these frequencies. Associated with 



Fig. 3-45.—Cavity for 1B27 TR tube for S.0-to-8.8-cm band and ins-coupled mixer. The 
cavity is 1.400 in. ID and the mixer center line is 0.783 in. from the cavity center. 




Detail of coupling- 
adjustment screw 


Fig. 3*46.—A cross-sectional view of the mixer, shown in Fig. 3-30 (24-126), for the 
i2 per cent band centered at 3.33 cm, for use with 1N23A or 1N23B crystal, 1B24 TR 
tube, and 2K25 or 723 A/B local oscillator. 


each is an excursion of the susceptance and its value passes through zero 
in the opposite sense at each of the two frequencies. These two fre¬ 
quencies are, of course, the two frequencies at which the local oscillator 
could be set to obtain a receiver tuned to the frequency of the TR cavity, 
and the line length and frequency of the TR cavity correspond to mini- 
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mum conductance variation and maximum susceptance variation with 
frequency. Outside these two regions the susceptance is approximately 
zero because of the compensating effect of the reflection by the TR cavity 
of both sidebands. The susceptance component appears when one of 
the two sidebands is not completely reflected to the crystal by the TR 
cavity. The excursion of the conductance is about twice what it would 



Fig. 3-47.—Cross-sectional view of mixer for 3.2 cm, with channel for LO coupling. 
This mixer is used with 1N23A and 1N23B crystals, no TR cavity, and 2K25 LO tube in 
the 70-volt mode. 


be if the TR cavity were kept at a frequency differing from that of the 
local oscillator by the intermediate frequency and the two were tuned 
together. This figure is given only as a sample of the possible variation 
of the i-f admittance. The effects for various line lengths can be esti¬ 
mated with the aid of the linear network representation of the mixer 
and an admittance chart. 

3-20. The Completed Mixer .—There follows a set of drawings, 
Figs. 3-41 to 3-52 inclusive, giving important dimensions of each of 
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several mixers representing applications of the foregoing circuits. On 
each drawing is indicated the type of crystals and the wavelength band 
for which it is intended. Those units intended for use in conjunction 
with a TR cavity and those which operate directly from a wideband 
antenna are identified. For the iris-coupled 8.5-cm mixer, the position 



Fig. 3*48.—Mixer for use in the 1.23-to-1.27-cm band. This mixer is used with the 
1B26 TR tube, 1N26 crystals, and 2K33 or 2K50 LO tube. 

of the iris in the TR cavity is an important detail, since it determines 
the tuning condition. A separate drawing of the part of the TR cavity 
for a 1B27 tube in which the mixer is to be mounted is included among 
the drawings. 

A drawing has also been included of a tunable resonant mixer known 
as a “pot” mixer. This is the only available example of a resonant 














o o 

o o Detail of coupling adjustment screw 
Fig. 3*49.—Cross-sectional view of the mixer of Fig. 3-48 (24-181). 
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mixer. It was used in very early radar systems but was soon discarded 
in favor of the simpler fixed-tuned mixers. The resonant feature is 



Fsg. 3'50.—Tunable resonant mixer for 10-ctB band. 


unnecessary in a radar system since it already includes a cavity filter in 
the form of the TR cavity. The tuning procedure with a tunable TR 
cavity and a tunable mixer is very complicated, because these two 



Fxg, S*5l.—Waveguide mixer for ±4 per cent band centered at 10.7 cm; for use with 
1N21B crystals, 2K28 LO tube. A resonant TR tube is not required. 

devices cannot be tuned independently. A tunable resonant mixer may 
be useful in other applications, however, and for this reason the drawing 
has been included. 
















CHAPTER 4 

MULTIPLE-FUNCTION MIXERS 


It is often desirable to have, in a radar system, a mixer that serves 
several purposes in addition to the principal one of converting the 
received reflected signal of the transmitter into the intermediate fre¬ 
quency. Some of these functions are peculiar to radar systems and their 
operational applications and are of little interest to the designer of mixers 
for other purposes. Since, however, a very large part of the task of 
mixer design has been concerned with the problems associated with 
these multiple-function mixers, and since it is probable that similar needs 
will exist in many future mixers, a description of these problems and their 
solutions will be given in this chapter. As is true for the simple mixer, 
there is no unique solution to a given design problem. The material 
given can only serve to show what has been done and to point out some 
of the relative merits of various solutions. 

BEACONS AND AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL 

4-1. The Beacon Problem. —An example of the kind of device 
described by the term “multiple function mixer,” is the mixer with the 
beacon feature for airborne radar systems. In conjunction with the use 
of radar as a navigational aid, a system of coded-pulse beacons has been 
set up. A switch in the airborne radar changes the system from a radar 
system to a system which sends out pulses of the proper characteristics to 
trigger a response from a beacon transmitter. The beacon response 
comes back to the airborne radar after a time determined, in the same 
way as for a radar echo, by the distance to the beacon, and at an azimuth 
that shows the direction of the beacon with respect to the heading of the 
airplane. The beacon feature requires of the receiver the same general 
things as does the radar system, except that the beacon frequency is 
usually different from that of the radar transmitter. For instance, 
most airborne radars for the 3-cm band operate anywhere in a frequency 
band from 9320 to 9430 Mc/sec, the precise frequency depending upon 
the particular transmitter tube used. The beacon receiver responds to 
this whole band of frequencies but its transmitter replies at 9310 Mc/sec— 
outside the band—to reduce confusion between echoes and beacon signals. 
Thus it is required that the switch that turns on the beacon feature 
change the tuning of the receiver from the local transmitter frequency to 
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9310 Mc/sec. A similar arrangement is used in airborne radar for the 
9-cm band. 

To accomplish the change in receiver frequency, it is necessary to 
alter the local-oscillator frequency. In the 9-cm systems that have 
2K28 local-oscillator tubes with external cavities this is accomplished 
through the use of a switch-actuated solenoid that changes the position of 
a tuning plug in the cavity by the correct amount. When the system is 
correctly tuned, the limiting positions of this plug are so adjusted that 
the local oscillator is at the right frequency to receive the radar signal 
at one limit and the beacon signal at the other. To minimize the amount 
of tuning required of the plug, the local oscillator can be operated on the 
low-frequency side of the transmitter frequency and on the high-fre¬ 
quency side of the beacon frequency, if the beacon is just outside the band 
on the low-frequency side. With this choice of sidebands, however, there is 
danger of interference between the beacon and the radars at the low- 
frequency end of the band because, if the local oscillator is tuned for 
beacon reception, the image frequency of the receiver is in the radar band. 
Because of the danger of such confusion it was at first considered neces¬ 
sary to tune the local oscillator to the low-frequency side of the beacon. 
The difficulty of making a tuning plug that would give such a large range 
was, however, very great. 

With tubes of the 723A/B, 2K25, and 726 types, in which the cavity 
is an integral part of the tube, a tuning plug cannot be used. In radar 
sets in which these tubes are used—notably the 3.2-cm airborne systems— 
two separate local-oscillator tubes and coupling circuits are therefore 
provided for each mixer. The tubes are tuned, respectively, to the 
proper frequencies to receive echoes or beacon signals, and the radar- 
to-beacon switch turns one off and the other on. One of these oscil¬ 
lators is called the radar LO and the other the beacon LO. When the 
723A tube was coupled to the mixer by the insertion of its antenna an 
adjustable amount into the mixer waveguide, an odd number of quarter 
wavelengths away from the effective position of the TR cavity, the 
provision for the beacon feature could be made easily. All that was 
necessary was to drill another hole in the same side of the waveguide or 
in the opposite side and use a second adjustable tube mount. Since 
the oscillators did not operate w T ell in this kind of coupling circuit, and 
because provision for radar and beacon automatic frequency control 
(AFC) demanded more complex arrangements, such mixers are com¬ 
pletely obsolete. Instead, the coupling circuits described in Chap. 3 
have become more extensively applied. 

4-2. Single-channel Automatic Frequency Control. —One major 
source of loss of performance of a radar system is the mistuning of the 
receiver resulting in a less-than-maximum sensitivity to echo signals. 
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As shown in Chap. 1, the requirement of frequency stability of the local 
oscillator in the superheterodyne receiver is very stringent. It has 
consequently been found almost impossible to obtain as good results from 
a radar system in which the local oscillator is tuned manually as from 
one in which it is tuned automatically. As a consequence, all recent 
radar systems include automatic frequency control of the local oscillator. 
This not only removes the frequency-stability requirement from the 
local oscillator but ensures that the oscillator will maintain the i-f differ¬ 
ence from the transmitter frequency, even if the transmitter drifts. A 
detailed discussion of the various electronic control circuits is given in 
Chap. 7, and it is the task of the present section to present the details of 
the special microwave components that are used in conjunction with 
these circuits. 

The simplest AFC circuit is one which branches from the i-f amplifier 
after two or three stages of amplification, where such a branch has a 
negligible effect on the receiver noise figure. Since the TR cavity does 
not give complete elimination of the transmitted signal, an i-f beat is 
produced between the local oscillator and the leakage signal from the 
TR cavity. This beat-frequency can be used to actuate the frequency- 
control circuits. A circuit of this type was used in some of the first radar 
sets having AFC but it has never been found satisfactory for field- 
operated sets. There are several possible reasons for this, no one of 
which has been isolated as the prime source of trouble and eliminated. 
They all stem from the facts that it is impossible to control the power 
level of the leakage signal from the TR cavity, and that this leakage 
signal does not necessarily have the same frequency spectrum as the 
main transmitter signal. The leakage signal has a power level, at the 
mixer crystal, at least 10 and sometimes 100 times the power level of 
the local oscillator. As a result, the mixer is operated at a level far 
above that for which it was designed. There is also the spike energy, of 
very large amplitude but short duration, which definitely gives the TR 
leakage signal a frequency spectrum different from that of the true 
transmitter pulse. In addition, spurious transmitter frequencies, which 
may include a very small fraction of the energy in the main pulse, may 
be transmitted through the fired TR switch to the mixer with the same 
amplitude as the main pulse and the AFC circuit may lock to such a signal 
instead of to the correct one. 

Another argument against this simple kind of AFC is its suscepti¬ 
bility to interference signals. A signal, from an external source, just 
large enough to overload the mixer crystal would produce an i-f signal 
of about the same amplitude as produced by the transmitter. It is 
therefore conceivable that such a signal could compete for control of the 
local oscillator. Schemes involving the use of time-selective gates, 
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synchronized with the transmitter pulse, have been suggested to eliminate 
this difficulty by making the frequency-control circuit sensitive only 
during the period of transmission. Because of other difficulties involved 
in their use, however, gated systems have not been widely employed. 
The net conclusion drawn from experience with the simple AFC scheme 
is that a particular radar system with a given set of components—trans¬ 
mitter tube, local-oscillator tube, TR tube and crystal—can be adjusted 
so that it will operate satisfactorily, but that the adjustment is not 
permanent and the system requires frequent readjustment to remain 
operative. A change of any one of the components involved may 
require readjustments of the circuit to eliminate spurious output voltages 
from the control circuit. The device, therefore, does not stand up well 
under field conditions. 

4-3. Separate-mixer AFC. —As an alternative to the use of the AFC 
system just described a completely separate mixer may be provided for 
the AFC circuit. The input signal is derived from the main transmitter 
signal by w r ay of a path having high attenuation but containing no 
nonlinear elements. The input signal obtained in this way has amplitude 
and frequency characteristics that are identical with those of the trans¬ 
mitted pulse. The local oscillator must be the same one that is used 
for the radar mixer, since it is the frequency of this oscillator that must be 
controlled. The AFC circuit follow-ing the mixer is thus completely 
separate from the receiver circuit and can therefore have different 
bandpass characteristics if necessary. All the objections to the single¬ 
channel system are eliminated by this scheme, provided that signals 
from the TR switch in the radar mixer do not leak by way of the local- 
oscillator path, into the AFC mixer. Under this condition, the amplitude 
of the transmitter signal in the mixer can be set at the most desirable 
level by choice of the attenuation used. The danger of losing control 
to a jamming signal is eliminated because any signal in the main line of 
the system suffers the same attenuation as does the transmitter signal. 
A jamming signal, to cause any trouble, would have to be of about the 
same strength as that of the local-transmitter signal, which is obviously 
impossible. 

The major problem of the separate-channel-AFC system is to operate 
two similar mixers from a single local oscillator, with as large an attenu¬ 
ation as possible between the signal circuits of the two mixers by way of 
the local oscillator. In addition, the signal-coupling circuit for the AFC 
mixer must be designed to give the required signal level over whatever 
frequency band is to be used. With regard to the problem of local- 
oscillator coupling, it is immediately apparent that the branching to the 
two circuits must occur on the local-oscillator side of the mixer-to-LO coup¬ 
ling circuits, since then a signal leaking from one mixer to the other must 
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suffer the coupling attenuation twice. The percentage of leakage signal 
reaching the local-oscillator circuit is the same as the percentage of 
the available LO power coupled to the crystal. From the local-oscillator 
circuit to the second mixer, the leakage signal suffers the same attenu¬ 
ation as does the LO power. Thus it is advantageous to have a local 
oscillator with a large available power, coupled to the crystal through 
a large amount of attenuation. 

In the 10-cm region where coaxial-line mixers are used, coupled to the 
local oscillator by means of cables, the double-mixer scheme is provided 
through the use of two simple mixers connected by separate cables to 
separate pickup loops in the local-oscillator cavity. Each of the loops is 
tightly coupled to the cavity so that sufficient power is incident in the 




Fig. 4*1.—Block diagram of r-f circuit for separate-channel radar and AFC coaxial line 
mixers, (a) Double-loop LO coupling; (6) single-loop LO coupling. 

LO injection circuit of each mixer to allow reasonably weak coupling. 
The attenuation between the two signal circuits, known as the “cross” 
attenuation, is increased because the signal must travel between the 
loops in the oscillator cavity. Since the cavity is resonant at the local- 
oscillator frequency, which differs from the signal frequency by the 
intermediate frequency, there is some reflection of the signal and a 
consequent increase in cross attenuation. If oscillator tubes having 
only a single output line (such as tubes of the 726 type), are used, the 
two mixers must be connected by a branched line or T-junction. The 
effect of the detuned local oscillator can be obtained through the choice 
of the line length between the local oscillator and the T-junction. If 
this length is so chosen that the line into the local oscillator acts as a 
short-circuiting stub when the local oscillator is detuned, the maximum 
attenuation is obtained. With tubes such as those of the 726 type, 
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the proper length of this line varies greatly with frequency because of the 
relatively long line included in the tube. Consequently, the amount of 
attenuation gained over a frequency band of several per cent is small and 
perhaps not worth the effort of determining the best line length. Single¬ 
loop T-junctions have been used with cavity oscillators such as the 2K28. 
For these oscillators the effective stub-line length can be made only 
one-half wavelength and the attenuation gained is therefore large. A 
block diagram illustrating these two connections is given in Fig. 4-la and 
b. Figure 4-2 shows the added cross attenuation due to reflection at the 
T-junction as a function of frequency. It has been assumed here that 
the admittance of the stub line 
ending in the loop has the frequency 
dependence of a half-wavelength 
short-circuited line, and that the 
local-oscillator cavity is completely 
nonresonant at the signal frequency. 

The reflection coefficient for a wave 
traveling toward the cavity in this 
line is therefore unity. The line is 
made to be resonant at the midband 
wavelength, and the curve shows 
the reflection loss as a function of 
the ratio of the actual signal fre¬ 
quency to this midband frequency. 

In practice, somewhat less attenu¬ 
ation than this will be achieved, especially near resonance. For a longer 
line, such as would result with a tube of the 726 type, the frequency 
scale may be changed by the appropriate factor. 

It is important, when trying to supply two mixers with local-oscillator 
power from a single oscillator, that the standing-wave ratio in the local- 
oscillator cables be small. This can be accomplished through the use of 
attenuating cables or by means of the resistor-disk terminations in the 
local-oscillator circuits of the mixers, as described in Chap. 3. The 
splitting of the power between the two circuits at the T-junction is 
determined by the admittances which appear in parallel. If a large 
standing-wave ratio existed in the lines between the mixers and junction, 
a large conductance could result for one line and a small one for the other, 
with the result that one mixer would receive almost all of the available 
local-oscillator power, and the other almost none. With a situation 
giving equal splitting of the power, about 20 mw of power may be sent 
to each mixer. Since each crystal requires about 0.5 mw of local- 
oscillator drive, the attenuation between the mixer circuit and the local- 
oscillator circuit is about 16 db. Thus the cross attenuation, neglecting 



Fig. 4-2. —Added cross-attenuation due 
to reflection at T-junction vs. relative fre¬ 
quency, with half-wavelength line between 
the T-junction and the local-oscillator 
cavity. 
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the contribution of the power-splitting circuit, is about 32 db. If the 
amount of TR leakage power is 50 mw, the signal that it produces in 
the AFC mixer is, therefore, reduced to about 0.03 mw. Since the AFC 
signal is set at about 2 mw, it exceeds the spurious signal from the TR 
switch by at least 18 db. A larger safety factor than this is to be desired, 
and the additional attenuation by the LO cavity or by the T-junction 
is helpful. 

44. The Coupling of the Transmitter Sample. —The sample of trans¬ 
mitted power that constitutes the signal in the AFC mixer is usually 
coupled through a “cutoff” attenuator to the mixer. This consists of a 
circular pipe of too small a diameter to allow unattenuated propagation 
of the wave in question. The coupling of this attenuator to the main 
transmitter waveguide or coaxial line is accomplished by means of a hole 
in the wall of that line; the coupling to the mixer is done by the conven¬ 
tional loop or iris. The action of the cutoff attenuator may be analyzed 
in the following way. The wave traveling along any waveguide is 
described by the relation 

where a is 2 ir times the frequency, E is the amplitude at the point x and 
at the time t and E 0 is the maximum amplitude. The quantity k is the 
wave number and is equal to 2ir/\ 0 , where X„ is the wavelength in the 
waveguide. This is 



where X„ is the cutoff wavelength of the waveguide and X 0 is the free-space 
wavelength of the wave in question. Thus, the wave is described by 




( 1 ) 


times the term in the time. For wavelengths longer than the cutoff 
wavelength, the quantity in the radical is negative and the wave does not 
propagate in the ordinary sense. Equation (1) can then be written in 
the form 

E = , 

showing that an exponential decrease in amplitude occurs for a wave¬ 
length longer than the cutoff value. The ratio El/E 2 is the power 
attenuation between points that are x centimeters apart in the waveguide, 
if \ c is expressed in centimeters. Written in decibels, this attenuation is 
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For a guide of circular cross section, the cutoff wavelength of the lowest 
mode is 1.71 times the diameter. Thus 


31.9 1 

1 (, 

A* 



1 — 2.92 \ r 

J x ■ 

(2) 


If the diameter is small compared with the wavelength, the attenuation 
is independent of the wavelength. This is a desirable property for an 
AFC mixer that is to be used over a wide band. For diameters this small, 
the attenuation is just 31.9 db per diameter. 

The amount of attenuation needed is the ratio of the transmitted 
power to the signal level desired in the mixer. For a 500-kw system and 
2 mw in the mixer this is 2.5 X 10 s , or 84 db. It is not possible to use an 
attenuator pipe giving 84 db in its length, however, because the coupling 
factors between the main waveguide and the attenuator and between the 
attenuator and the loop of the mixer must be taken into account. For 
this reason the attenuator should be designed for an attenuation about 
30 db less than the total, to allow a large decoupling factor, so that the 
reflection of the main signal in the transmitter line of the system will be 
small. It is difficult to calculate the end effects and the final design of 
the attenuator is best found experimentally. One tentative unit can 
be built and tested and then corrected, by means of Eq. (2), to give the 
tight power level at the mixer crystal. 

A serious shortcoming of the cutoff attenuator in this application is 
that it has no attenuation at wavelengths shorter than its cutoff wave¬ 
length. In a particular example a cutoff attenuator was used that did 
not transmit frequencies as high as the sixth harmonic but transmitted 
the seventh and higher. It was found that trouble with the AFC circuit 
was attributable to the presence of signals in this high-frequency range 
in the mixer. The system operated at 10 cm but a large signal could be 
detected in a crystal mounted in a 1.25-cm waveguide (0.170 by 0.420 in. 
ID) of sufficient length to attenuate the 10-cm signal to a negligible level 
when that waveguide was held in the position of the AFC mixer at the 
output iris of the cutoff attenuator. It might be argued that an attenu¬ 
ator of smaller diameter would be the solution, but just how much smaller 
it would have to be would be a difficult question. It was thought better 
to add to the cutoff attenuator a device that would have increasing attenu¬ 
ation with increasing frequency. A satisfactory device of this kind was 
found in the form of a sheet of carbon-coated Bakelite resistance card of 
500 ohms per square. The card was cut into a rectangle of a width equal 
to the diameter of the attenuator and a length about a quarter-inch less 
than the distance from the waveguide end of the attenuator to the loop 
of the mixer. When this sheet was inserted into the attenuator so that 
its plane was in the plane of the electric field vector in the attenuator, 
the high-frequency transmission was reduced well below the point of 
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being troublesome. The attenuation of the power at the fundamental 
frequency was affected very little and the specific resistance of the strip 
was found to be of little importance to its efficiency in attenuating the 
high-frequency components. All attenuators subsequently designed 
contained dissipative attenuators as a precaution against trouble with 
high frequencies. For the 3-cm band a short cylinder of polyiron, 
inserted into the attenuator, is found to be more effective than the 
resistive sheet. At 1.25 cm, a matched polyiron attenuator in the mixer 
waveguide is used in addition to the cutoff attenuator. This polyiron 
attenuator is designed to give an attenuation of 20 db at the fundamental 
frequency. It is used also to reduce the leakage of transmitter signal into 
the AFC mixer at the joint between the cutoff attenuator and the mixer 


Side wall of 



Fiq. 4-3.—Coupling attenuator for AFC, used in 10-cin, 500- to 1000-kw waveguide 

systems. 

waveguide. Because the polyiron pad is matched into the waveguide 
from both directions, it also provides a matched generator for the AFC 
signal at the mixer crystal. The direct use of the cutoff attenuator, on 
the other hand, provides essentially a constant-voltage generator, with 
the result that the power level at the mixer crystal is strongly dependent 
on the crystal admittance. The matched resistive attenuator, however, 
cannot be used with a mixer having an LO coupling circuit that requires 
reflection of the local-oscillator wave that travels toward the signal line. 
Mixers intended for use with a narrow-band TR switch, therefore, cannot 
be used with such an attenuator. 

Figure 4-3 shows an attenuator used to derive the AFC signal in a 
10-cm, 500-kw waveguide system. The attenuator can be coupled on 
either the wide or the narrow side of the waveguide, but on the wide 
side it must be in the center. A loop-coupled mixer (see Fig. 3-40) is 
mounted on the other end of the attenuator and the plane of the loop is 
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the same as the plane of the resistance strip and the electric field vector 
in the attenuator. 

4-5. Two-channel Mixers for All-waveguide Systems. —In the 

1.25-cm and the 3.13- to 3.53-cm bands, where the local oscillator must be 
coupled to the mixer through waveguide, the two-channel mixer is made in 
a single unit. By means of the coupling circuit of the channel or iris type 
described in Sec. 3-5, one mixer is coupled on each side of the local- 
oscillator waveguide. Figures 4-4 and 4-5 show the most commonly 
used mixers employing these principles in the two bands mentioned. 
All indicated dimensions are equivalent electrical lengths and must be 
corrected for end effects, as discussed in the preceding chapter. The 
entire 1.25-cm mixer, including the coupling chokes, is machined from a 
solid brass block. Figure 4-5 shows the 20-db polyiron attenuator just 



Fig. 4-4.—Two-channel mixer for use in the 3.3-cm wavelength band. 

described, in place in the AFC mixer. The coupling to the main wave¬ 
guide is through a small hole in the wall at the end of the waveguide 
running from the main guide to the mixer, and the size of the hole is 
chosen to give the required total attenuation between the transmitter 
and the AFC mixer crystal. 

Because it would be very difficult to make the duplexer and mixer to 
such close tolerances that both the radar mixer and the AFC mixer could 
be rigidly connected to the duplexer, these two pieces have been so 
designed that one limit of the tolerances brings both channels into contact 
with their corresponding members on the duplexer and the other limit 
leaves a gap on the AFC side. The only danger this entails is that of 
leakage of signal into the AFC mixer from the outside. As has been 
mentioned, the dissipative attenuator in the 1.25-cm mixer reduces that 
danger. In the 3.3-cm mixer, this difficulty is eliminated by the inclusion 
of the cutoff attenuator as a part of the mixer rather than as a part of the 
duplexer. 
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In both these mixers a resistance strip is used as a matched load in 
the local-oscillator waveguide. This strip has an effect analogous to 
that of the resistor disk used in the coaxial-line mixers. It has a con¬ 
ductance equal to the characteristic admittance of the waveguide plus a 
capacitive susceptance due to the dielectric constant of the Bakelite 
base. This susceptance is resonated out by short-circuiting the wave¬ 
guide less than a quarter wavelength behind the strip. The specific 



Fig. 4-5.-—Perspective view of 1.25-em two-channel mixer, opened to show inside. 

resistance used at 3.3 cm is 500 ohms per square and the distance from the 
back of the strip to the end wall is 0.265 in. In the 1.25-cm waveguide a 
400-ohm-pcr-square material and a distance of 0.048 in. gives the best 
match. These terminations are very compact and simple to construct, 
and give a degree of match and a bandwidth adequate for the purposes 
used here. The voltage standing-wave ratio obtained in this way is less 
than 1.10 at midband and remains under 1.4 over a band of plus or minus 
5 per cent. 

The reflection produced in the local-oscillator waveguide by the two 
coupling devices is more serious than that produced by one. In the 
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3.3-cm example the coupling iris on one side has been operated with a 
fixed post so that it is beyond resonance with the adjustment screw 
removed, as has been discussed in Sec. 3-5. With the other iris operated 
as an inductive susceptance, the reflections from the two irises tend to 
compensate each other. In the 1.25-cm example no serious trouble was 
caused by the reflections by the coupling channels, but the reflection 
could be reduced, if necessary, by placing the two channels a quarter 
wavelength apart on the local-oscillator waveguide. This would require, 
however, that the mixer be asymmetrical. The coupling channels used 
at 1.25 cm are different from those discussed in Sec. 3-5 in that they are 
connected to the mixer waveguide behind the crystals. An equivalent 
network for this junction has been worked out by Schwinger's method 
and may be found in Yol. 10 of this series. Coupling of this type gives 
less freedom than the symmetrical couplers between the crystal and the 
TR cavity because the spacing between the crystal and the TR cavity 
must be so chosen that the reflection of the local-oscillator wave by the 
TR cavity does not produce a voltage node at the position of the crossbar 
transition to the crystal. 

All the other details of the mixers, such as the crystal mounts, the 
methods of bringing out the beat frequency, and the method of adjusting 
the local-oscillator coupling have been discussed in Chap. 3. More 
detailed dimensional drawings of these mixers will be found in the group 
of drawings at the end of the present chapter. The cross attenuation 
achieved with these mixers is determined, as in the 10-cm example, by the 
available local-oscillator power and, in decibels, is about twice the attenua¬ 
tion between the local oscillator and a single crystal. Measurement on 
the 3.3-cm mixer with a 2K25 local-oscillator tube shows that a cross 
attenuation of at least 30 db can be obtained at all wavelengths in the 
3.13- to 3.53-cm band. 

4-6. A Mixer Employing Directional Couplers.— A mixer with greater 
cross attenuation, if needed, could be made using the directional-coupler 
principle. A sketch of a mixer of this kind is shown in Fig. 4-6. The TR 
leakage power that reaches the local-oscillator waveguide travels toward 
the dummy load, and only that which is reflected by the load passes 
the directional coupler that leads to the AFC mixer. The TR leakage 
power that is coupled into the AFC mixer, therefore, travels toward the 
AFC attenuator and, since a matched dissipative attenuator is used, 
none of this power arrives at the AFC crystal. There is a reflection of 
TR leakage power by the radar mixer crystal and some of this is coupled 
into the AFC mixer waveguide, but this also travels toward the attenu¬ 
ator and not toward the crystal. The only coupling between the TR 
leakage signal and the AFC mixer crystal is by reflection of the wave 
reflected by the radar crystal from the local-oscillator attenuator. 
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Since the local-oscillator attenuator must have a small attenuation (only 
sufficient to give the required adjustment range) the reflection may be 
large. Thus, the cross attenuation is the attenuation of the two direc¬ 
tional couplers plus an amount dependent on the reflection coefficient of 
the mixer crystal at the level of the TR leakage power and on the reflec¬ 
tion coefficient of the local oscillator and attenuator. No mixers of this 
type have been used because the simpler ones seem to have sufficient 
cross attenuation with most oscillator tubes. This mixer would be diffi¬ 
cult to fit into the space available in the usual duplexing system. A 



Fig. 4-6. —Two-channel mixer with directional coupler, for large cross attenuation. 

much better two-channel mixer, which can be used with a local oscillator 
of limited output power, will be described in Chap. 6. 

LOAD-DEPENDENT PROPERTIES OF OSCILLATORS 

In all of the mixer designs so far presented, provision has been made 
for a very definite kind of load admittance at the local-oscillator tube. 
Before proceeding with the discussion of multiple-function mixers, the 
behavior of local oscillators, as a function of the load admittance pre¬ 
sented to them, will be qualitatively described. From this discussion it 
should become evident that the provision of a definite load admittance 
for the local oscillator is a very important part of the design of a micro- 
wave mixer. Previous to the general recognition of this fact, many 
mixers were designed without such provisions (the coupling obtained 
by varying the antenna insertion of the 723A/B tube is an example), 
and their operation in field radar systems was anything but trouble-free. 
For the separate beacon local oscillator in one mixer, for example, a 
special selection of oscillator tubes w r as required, since only a small 
percentage of otherwise perfect tubes would operate properly in the cir¬ 
cuit. The property of the tube which governed its proper operation 
in the circuit was not included in the tube specifications. It was there- 
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fore possible to design a circuit in which all tubes of a given type would 
operate at the time of the circuit design, but in which later samples of the 
same type of tube might be unsatisfactory. 

4-7. The Rieke Diagram. —In order to decide upon an output load 
for any kind of self-excited oscillator, it is helpful to plot a “Rieke 
diagram” of the tube. This is done by measuring the oscillator power 
and frequency as a function of the load admittance presented at some 
point in the output circuit of the oscillator. A plot of these data, in the 
form of contours of constant power and contours of constant frequency, 
on a Smith admittance diagram is called the Rieke diagram for the tube. 

Suppose that the oscillator may be represented as the shunt-tuned 
tank circuit of Fig. 4-7. For a simple reflex klystron, this tank circuit is 
the cavity resonator of the oscillator. The voltage built up across the 
resonator is not independent of the load admittance. From this repre¬ 
sentation, however, it is obvious 
that the power delivered to the 
load must depend upon the con¬ 
ductance of the load and must go 
to zero if that conductance goes to 
zero, because of the presence of 
the shunt conductance g a result¬ 
ing from resistive losses of the 
cavity. If the load conductance 
increases unduly, the oscillator 
may become overloaded to such an 
extent that the power circulating in the tank circuit is insufficient to 
maintain the oscillation through the feedback circuit and the oscillations 
cease. Thus, there must be a load conductance that gives a maximum 
of power delivered. 

The susceptance component of the load admittance, on the other 
hand, adds to the susceptance of the tank circuit. If the susceptance 
of the load varies slowly with frequency, a change in its value causes the 
oscillator frequency to change until the tank circuit contributes a sus¬ 
ceptance that cancels the load susceptance. This is because the feedback 
efficiency is greatest at the frequency of zero total susceptance, and the 
voltage built up across the tank circuit is therefore largest at this fre¬ 
quency. It is now apparent that plots of contours of constant delivered 
power and contours of constant frequency against the load admittance, 
as measured in the tank circuit, would resemble Fig. 4-8. The contours 
of constant power are circles of constant conductance and the contours of 
constant frequency are the circles of constant susceptance. The amount 
of frequency change per unit susceptance depends upon the Q of the 
resonant cavity of the oscillator. The “pulling figure” for the tube— 


Oscillator tank circuit 



Fig. 4-7.—Circuit representing oscillator tank 
circuit and load admittance. 
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that is, the maximum frequency change when a load admittance causing 
a voltage standing-wave ratio of 1.5 is varied through all phases—is 
closely related to the Q of the resonator. These relationships are not the 
subjects of the present discussion; for a detailed discussion of the Rieke 
diagram, the reader is referred to Yol. 7 of this series. The important 
region for the present purposes is the circular region of the diagram, 
called the “sink,” in which the oscillator does not operate at all. Load 
admittances that fall in this region must be avoided if the oscillator is to 
be expected to operate. 


S’Yvhr 2 5 Mc / sec 


V5.0 


Mc/sec 



V - 5.0 
Mc/sec 
. 1 ^ / 


VI0 

Mc/sec u t, 


V 10 

Mc/sec 


V20 Mc/sec 


20 Mc/sec 


Fig. 4-8. — Jliekc diagram for ideal oscillator. Curves of constant power are labeled with 
percentages of maximum power available. 


The discussion so far has been concerned with the load admittance as 
measured at the tube itself. In practice there is some kind of output 
coupling circuit and, therefore, the admittances that can actually be 
measured are those at some point in the output line. Since the electrical 
distance between this point and a reference point within the tube varies 
with frequency, the actual Rieke diagram is a distorted version of that 
shown in Fig. 4-8. The fact that the coupling circuit cannot be com¬ 
pletely nondissipative limits the range of admittances presented to the 
tube when the whole complex plane is covered at the point of measure¬ 
ment. As a result, the contours of constant power do not follow the 
constant-conductance circles and do not close in the regions of large 
susceptance. Moreover, the region of the sink does not remain circular. 
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The contours of constant frequency are no longer the circles of constant 
susceptance, but qualitatively they retain the property of being ortho¬ 
gonal to the contours of constant power. An actual Rieke diagram for 
a 2K25 oscillator is shown in Fig. 4-9. The admittance plotted is that 
measured in the waveguide of a standard test mount, at the plane of 
the antenna of the. 2K25. 

The Rieke diagram for the 2K25 oscillator changes rapidly with the 
“matched load” frequency of the tube. This change can be accounted 
for by the relatively long length of the output coupling line between the 
tube cavity and the point in the waveguide at which the admittances are 



Fig. 4-9.—ltickc diagram for a 2K25 oscillator. 


measured. The electrical length of this line varies with wavelength 
and, as a result, the Rieke diagram rotates on the admittance chart as the 
wavelength is altered. If a matched load on the waveguide does no.t 
result in unity standing-wave ratio in the coaxial output line there is 
also a radial shift of the diagram with wavelength. Two things become 
apparent from this consideration. First, a given load admittance must 
not be crossed by the sink for any wavelength in the band to be used. 
Second, if the rotation encountered over the band becomes as much as 
one-half wavelength, the only safe region for the load admittance is 
very near the center of the diagram, provided there is not excessive 
translation of the diagram with wavelength. The specification test of 
the 2K25 ensures that the sink does not overlap the portion of the dia¬ 
gram which represents the matched-load condition of the mount when the 
tube is operated in a mount identical with the test mount, because the 
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tube must operate continuously in this mount from one end of its tuning 
range to the other. Thus, it is evident that the only load admittance 
that is safe to use in mixer design is that presented by the test mount. 

When the output coupling circuit is not a part of the oscillator tube, 
as is true for the 10-cm 2K28, the situation is different. For a given 
frequency the output coupling loop can be adjusted to give the required 
output power, up to the maximum power obtainable from the tube. 
If the loading is increased beyond the value for maximum power, the 
conductance may be in the region of the sink. If, however, the output 
line is several wavelengths long and there is a large standing-wave 
ratio in the line, the load admittance presented by a given output-loop 
adjustment changes rapidly with wavelength and a good adjustment at 
one wavelength may easily result in overload at an adjacent wavelength. 
This is a good argument for the resistor-disk matched load provided in 
the LO coupling circuit of the 10-cm coaxial-line mixers. 

A more careful consideration of the Rieke diagram of the transmitting 
oscillator is necessary, since the pulling figure is of considerable signifi¬ 
cance. The output circuit is designed on the basis of a compromise 
between pulling figure and delivered power; hence, somewhat less than the 
maximum available power is obtained. For local-oscillator applications 
the pulling figure is not of the same importance, although it must be 
considered under some conditions. 

It should be pointed out that the Rieke diagram of a reflex-klystron 
oscillator is not independent of the reflector mode in which the tube is 
operated. Usually the sink covers a larger region on the diagram as the 
reflector voltage is increased from one mode to the next. It is not 
sufficient, therefore, to provide a load circuit identical with the test 
mount unless the tube is to be operated in the same mode as that specified 
in the tests. Although it may often seem that somewhat greater output 
power is available in a mode of higher reflector voltage than in the one 
used in the tests, designing on this basis is not safe. At some frequencies 
the sink may enclose the. matched-load point of the diagram for a higher- 
voltage mode and there will be no output power at these frequencies. 

The presence of the overload condition at some frequency cannot 
always be discovered by merely tuning the tube through the frequency 
range and observing that power is obtained at all positions of the tuning 
mechanism. The tube may jump suddenly over the frequencies at which 
it cannot oscillate, if the frequency sensitivity of the load admittance is 
high. The tube may be more thoroughly tested for operation in a 
mixer by superimposing on the steady reflector voltage a sawtooth sweep 
voltage of sufficient amplitude to sweep the tube through the desired 
mode of oscillation. If the same voltage is applied to the horizontal 
deflection plates of a cathode-ray oscilloscope and if the vertical deflection 
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is made to show the rectified voltage of the mixer crystal, a plot of the 
oscillator output power vs. frequency results. A plot of such a presenta¬ 
tion is shown as the solid curve in Fig. 4-10. As the tube is tuned, this 
mode pattern moves slowly along the voltage axis because the reflector 
voltage required to maintain oscillation changes, but it maintains 
substantially the same shape. It may, of course, grow larger or smaller, 
in the vertical direction, as the coupling factor for the LO coupling 
circuit changes with frequency. If, however, the overload condition 
occurs at some frequency, the curve becomes suddenly smaller as this 
frequency is approached and usually shows sharp drops at the sides, as 
shown by the dashed lines of Fig. 4-10. The evidence of oscillation may 
disappear altogether over a short range of the tuning mechanism and 
reappear as the tuning is continued, but with the pattern centered at a 
different voltage. Finally, the pattern will regain its original shape as 




Fig. 4-10.—Output power vs. LO Fig. 4*11.—Overload condition, allow- 

reflector voltage for normal and for over* ing oscillation at frequencies on both 

load conditions. sides ot a discontinuity, in a single mode 

the frequency becomes sufficiently removed from the critical frequency on 
the other side. In some cases the overload at a particular frequency 
appears over so narrow a frequency range as to allow oscillation on both 
sides of this range in a single reflector-voltage mode. Then the ampli¬ 
tude falls abruptly to zero over a small range of reflector voltage, as 
shown in Fig. 411. As the tube is tuned away from this region, the 
half of the mode that corresponds to frequencies on this side of the over¬ 
loaded frequencies swells and finally becomes the full mode of the nor¬ 
mally loaded oscillator. The other half disappears completely for a 
small tuning away from the symmetrical case. The beginning of this 
effect is indicated by the dashed curve of Fig. 4-11. 

That the situation of a broken curve such as shown in Fig. 4-11 does 
correspond to a frequency jump can be confirmed through the use of a 
reaction wayemeter, coupled to the mixer in such a way that a dip in the 
crystal current occurs at resonance for the wavemeter. Since each 
point of the curves of rectified crystal voltage vs. reflector voltage 
corresponds to a different frequency, in accordance with the electronic 
tuning principle, a dip in the curve, which moves along as the wavemeter 
is tuned, results. In a situation such as that illustrated in Fig. 4-11, the 
wavemeter dip moves smoothly through one-half of the curve and then 
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disappears for a considerable range of frequency as the wavemeter is 
tuned. Finally, it reappears at the inside edge of the second part of the 
mode and moves smoothly on to the end of the mode. The region of 
frequency skipped is usually much greater than that covered by the 
ordinary electronic tuning for a change of reflector voltage equal to 
that of the blank region. This is understandable because the two sides 
of the sink of the Rieke diagram represent extreme values of frequency 
pulling in opposite directions. 

A less noticeable but very serious kind of frequency discontinuity 
sometimes occurs if the load on the oscillator is highly frequency-sensitive. 
Such a load results with a 2K25 if the tube is tightly coupled to a wave¬ 
guide in which a very large standing-wave ratio exists. In a situation 
of this kind, the test described in the preceding paragraph may show a 
normal oscillator mode at all tuning conditions, except for a small cusp 
which moves through the mode as the tube is tuned. This is shown in 
Fig. 4T2. The cusp is often so small that it can go unnoticed unless the 
observer is looking specifically for it. The cusp would almost certainly 
be regarded as of little consequence since' it appears to be no more serious 
than a small drop in available 
power, similar to that produced by 
the reaction wavemeter. If, how¬ 
ever, the wavemeter test is made, 
a continuous variation of frequency 
is found up to the cusp, and at this 
point the wavemeter indication dis¬ 
appears. Before the wavemeter 
indication reappears on the other 
side of the dip, the wavemeter may 
have to be tuned through 1 or 2 per cent, showing that there is a 1 or 
2 per cent gap in the spectrum of available frequencies from the tube 
operating into this load. If the tube is mechanically tuned, the dis¬ 
continuity moves in the mode, but the wavemeter test shows that substan¬ 
tially the same frequency band is always skipped with a particular tube. 

This effect can also be explained as a result of the sink of the Rieke 
diagram, the difference being that the load circuit is sufficiently frequency- 
sensitive to allow the tube to find a frequency at which it can oscillate at 
any tuning condition. As the frequency of the tube approaches the 
frequency at which the load is in the overload region it simply jumps 
across to a frequency on the other side of the sink. This change in 
frequency alters both the position of the sink on the Rieke diagram and 
the admittance presented by the load. 

Attempts were made to use the 723A/B tube in a double-mixer 
circuit in which the oscillator w r as coupled directly into a resonant 



Fig. 4-12.—Oscillator-mode pattern, show¬ 
ing discontinuity. 
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cavity. The load presented to the antenna of the tube by the resonant 
cavity was very frequency-sensitive and was far from the center of the 
Rieke diagram of the tube. For any tube a frequency discontinuity of 
this type could be found but the frequency region skipped varied con¬ 
siderably from tube to tube, corresponding to a variation, among tubes, 
of the electrical length of the coaxial output line. Thus, a measurement 
of the Rieke diagram of these tubes would show a considerable variation 
in the position of the sink. To make a mixer that would operate with 
any tube, in even a narrow band of frequencies, it was found necessary to 
make the discontinuity caused by the resonator circuit fall at a frequency 
several per cent outside the band, for an average tube. As a result the 
load condition on the average tube was such that only a small amount of 
energy was stored in the resonator. The coupling required between 
the resonator and the mixer to give sufficient power at the crystal resulted 
in a large reaction of the local-oscillator circuit on the signal circuit in 
the mixer. The aim of achieving increased cross attenuation between 
the AFC and radar mixers was not realized, and in fact, the mixers 
designed on this principle were quite unsatisfactory. All subsequent 
designs were based on the provision of matched-load conditions for the 
local oscillator, in the fashion already described. 

4-8. Frequency Discontinuities Caused by High-Q Load Circuits.— 
A discontinuity of another type in the operation of an oscillator results 
if the load circuit is highly frequency-sensitive. In many cases it is 
desirable to couple a resonant cavity to the local oscillator of a mixer 
for frequency reference. If this is attempted it is usually found to be 
very difficult to make the. coupling in such a way that the oscillator may 
be tuned smoothly through the cavity resonance. For almost any 
reasonable coupling a discontinuity results, if not for all tubes at least 
for some samples. 

At first thought it might be supposed that it would be necessary only 
to restrict the admittance contour of the load circuit to a region of the 
Rieke diagram not including the sink. If this is done, frequency dis¬ 
continuities can still be found if the rate of transit of the load contour 
with respect to frequency is sufficiently rapid. To understand how this 
comes about, let us consider an idealized example. Associated with the 
tank circuit of the oscillator there is a susceptance which changes at a 
certain rate with frequency in the vicinity of resonance and which is 
zero at the frequency of oscillation. Tuning the tube either electronically 
or by alteration of the cavity resonator (the microwave tank circuit) 
may be considered as adding a positive or negative susceptance to the 
circuit so that the zero occurs at a different frequency. To a very good 
approximation, the susceptance of the tank circuit increases linearly with 
frequency as shown in Fig. 4T3. To tune the oscillator from the fre- 
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quency corresponding to A to that corresponding to B, the addition 
of a susceptance varying from — S to +<S is required. This statement is 
valid, however, only if the load offers no susceptance in addition to that 
of the tank circuit. If the load does add a susceptance that varies only 
slowly with frequency, the effect is similar to that of the hypothetical 
tuning susceptance, and the oscillator frequency is said to be pulled 
by the load. 

Suppose the load includes a resonant cavity, in addition to a matched 
load at frequencies at which the cavity is nonresonant. In Fig. 4T4 such 
a load circuit, conforming to the load specifications for the 2K25, is 
shown. The cavity appears as a short circuit at frequencies removed 
from the resonant frequency and the circuit is identical with the test 




Kio. 413.—Susceptance of oscillator tank Fio. 414.—Resonant load circuit for 

circuit vs. frequency 2K25 oscillator. 


mount is those regions. In the vicinity of resonance, the cavity admit¬ 
tance traverses a circle on a Smith chart in accordance with the formula 


Y = 


So + So 

ST~ 


+ 3 


■ 2(v — Vo) 


Si vo 


(3) 


where a 0 is the reciprocal of Q o, the unloaded Q of the cavity, <5i is the 
reciprocal Q of the input circuit, S 2 is the reciprocal Q of the output 
circuit, v is the oscillator frequency and v 0 is the resonant frequency of the 
cavity. This formula can be derived from the equivalent shunt-circuit 
resonator at low frequency where the admittance is given by 


F = 


go + <?2 + j 



where u is 2 tt>', go is the shunt conductance of the tuned circuit, and 
g 2 is the conductance of the output circuit. Using the lumped-constant- 
circuit formula for Q, 


So = 


go 
u>0 C 


and 
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and the resonance condition, oj,, = 1 jLC, the equivalent circuit admit¬ 
tance is 


Y = 


1 5 0 + 82 + i 


2{v — vp) 
Vo 


vo + v 
2v 


OJoC, 


or, to a very good approximation, for |(y — vo)/vo\ < < 1, 


Y = 15o + 5 2 + j\^ - 

[ L ro 




The admittance terminating the input line is this quantity transformed by 
an amount dependent on the input coupling, which is measured by 


where 5i is the reciprocal Q of the input circuit with the input line matched 
back. Dividing by g i thus gives the admittance in units of the char¬ 
acteristic admittance of the input line, as in Eq. (3). 

The load presented to the antenna of the tube in the circuit of Fig. 
4-14 consists of the sum of the matched-load admittance Y„ and that of 
the cavity, transformed to its reciprocal by the quarter-wavelength line. 
Thus the total load admittance is 



5i 


(5o + 5j) + j2Av 


> 


where Av is substituted for (v — v 0 )/v 0 , or 


Y l = 


5 1 + 25(i5-> + 5i5o + 5 i 5 2 + 5j + 4Ar 2 - j2Ay5! 
(5o + S 2 ) = + 4Ar 2 


Y*. (4) 


On an admittance chart this result can be obtained by the steps illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 4-15. In Fig. 4-15a is shown the admittance of the cavity 
alone, traversed in the direction of the arrow with increasing frequency 
and with resonance corresponding to the intersection with the conduct¬ 
ance axis. In Fig. 415b is shown the circle representing the admittance 
of the cavity at the end of a quarter wavelength of line, and in Fig. 4-15c 
is shown the locus of this admittance combined with the matched-load 
admittance terminating the line in the other direction. The point to be 
made now is that the contour of load admittance may lie entirely within 
the acceptable region of the Rieke diagram for the oscillator, but may 
give rise to frequency discontinuities in the operation of the tube by 
virtue of an excessive rate of change of susceptance with frequency. 
The tendency for this to occur is greatest, for the circuit under discussion, 
if the effective length of the line between the oscillator tube and its 
antenna in the waveguide is an integral number of half wavelengths. 
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The added susceptance of the load circuit has a negative rate of change 
with respect to frequency in the vicinity of resonance for the load cavity. 
Thus, it tends to counteract the positive rate of change of susceptance of 
the oscillator cavity. Since the frequency stability of the oscillator is 
derived from the positive rate of change of susceptance of its tank circuit, 
the addition of this load circuit reduces the stability by an amount 



(a) (6) <e> 


Fig. 4-15 a, b, c .—Locus of load admittance vs. frequency, for cavity in place of the short 
circuit in the standard tube mount. 

depending on the ratio of the negative rate of change of susceptance of the 
load circuit to the positive rate of change of susceptance of the tank 
circuit. The situation may be illustrated graphically as in Fig. 4T6. 
The susceptance of the tank circuit is the straight line, as in Fig. 4T3; 
that of the load circuit is the curve passing from positive values at 
frequencies less than the resonant frequency of the cavity to negative 


Susceptance of 



Fig. 4-16.—Diagram of susceptance vs. fre- Fig. 4-17.—Cavity transmission vs. 

quencv, illustrating the origin of frequency dis- reflector voltage, illustrating a frequency 
continuities caused by a high-Q load circuit. discontinuity caused by the cavity. 


values at higher frequencies; the total susceptance is the sum. In this 
example the rate of change of total susceptance is negative in the vicinity 
of the external cavity resonance; hence the oscillator must be unstable 
at that frequency. Its actual operation, using the concept of the tuning 
mechanism discussed in connection with Fig. 4T3, is the following. If 
the tube is tuned from low frequency through resonance of the external 
cavity, its frequency of oscillation must jump discontinuously from the 
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frequency at A to that at B. Returning, the frequencies between C 
and D are skipped. If the tube is swept in frequency by a sine-wave 
voltage applied to the reflector, and the cavity transmission is recorded on 
an oscillograph as a function of this voltage, a pattern like that of Fig. 
4-17 is found. 

To avoid the discontinuity, the absolute value of the rate of change of 
susceptance of the load circuit must be kept less, at all frequencies, than 
that of the oscillator circuit itself. It is necessary to have a measure of 
the rate of change of susceptance of the oscillator circuit at a point in the 
line where the maximum rate of change of the susceptance due to the load 
circuit is known. It is possible to obtain this quantity from a measure¬ 
ment of the pulling figure of the oscillator, since a susceptance added 
to the load admittance of the oscillator must produce a frequency change 
sufficient to make an exactly counterbalancing change of susceptance 
in the oscillator circuit. Thus, the quantity desired is just the reciprocal 
of the measurable frequency pulling per unit susceptance change in 
the load admittance in the waveguide. If C is defined as the frequency 
change in cycles per second per unit change in load susceptance, the 
condition for continuity of oscillation is 

d[Im{Y,)\ <VJ >. 
dAv ~ C 

From Eq. (4), this becomes 

(So + S 2) 2 — 8Av J vo 
' [(So + +'4Ar2p| - C 

or, since the left-hand side is a maximum when Ar is equal to zero, 


2Si - ro 
(So + S 2 ) 2 — C 


(5) 


The evaluation of this formula for some typical conditions will serve 
to point out its implications. First, it is necessary to have a typical 
value of C/v 0 . This quantity has been ascertained for some 2Iv25 tubes 
by finding the values of Si, So, and S 2 that give continuous operation, and 
applying Eq. (5). It has been found that the value is not constant for 
different parts of the same mode of the oscillator but is higher off center on 
one side (low-frequency side) than at the center (maximum power) or on 
the other side. In order to obtain continuous operation to the half¬ 
power point on the low-frequency side of the reflector-voltage mode, 
the left-hand side of Eq. (5) must be made less than about 10 3 for most 
tubes, so Cj v a may be taken as 10~ 3 . Thus C represents a frequency 
change of about 11 Mc/sec per unit susceptance at a frequency of 9000 
Mc/sec. Suppose that it is desired to find the input coupling that can 
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be used with a cavity having an unloaded Q of 20,000 and a Q of 10,000 
when the cavity is loader! by the output circuit alone. Application of 
Eq. (5), with (5 0 + 5 S ) equal to 10 -4 , gives 5 t less than 5 X lO -4 , or the 
Q of the input circuit must be greater than 2 X 10 s . Since the conduct¬ 
ance at resonance, as seen at the antenna of the oscillator tube, is 

(' + s„“+ a.) r °’ 

the admittance contour described by the load circuit as a function of 
frequency, corresponding to Fig. 4-15c, must go through Fo far from 
resonance and through a point somewhere between Y 0 and 1.05 F 0 at 



Fig-. 4-18.—Suseeptance vs. frequency for an integral number of half wavelengths between 
the cavity and the oscillator, showing stabilization and frequency discontinuities. 

resonance. This is certainly a very small excursion and would, at first 
thought, have been regarded as an easily tolerable load line for the tube. 
Thus it is evident that this source of frequency discontinuites in the 
operation of the oscillator must be taken into account when a resonant 
cavity is to be included as a part of the load circuit of the oscillator. 

A possible way in which the tendency of the cavity to produce fre¬ 
quency discontinuities can be reduced is to use a different effective line 
length between the cavity and the oscillator. In this way the part of 
the load line which is traversed most rapidly is made to correspond, at the 
oscillator, primarily to a changing conductance, or, for a line differing in 
length by a quarter wavelength from that in the example above, a positive 
rate of change of suseeptance. In the latter case the load circuit tends 
to stabilize the oscillator frequency through increasing the total rate of 
change of suseeptance. Then a much larger coupling between the 
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oscillator and the cavity can be used. Although discontinuities may still 
be produced when large coupling is used, they will be of a different kind. 
The tube may oscillate, at the resonant frequency of the cavity, with 
greater frequency stability than with a nonresonant load, but two 
discontinuities, one on each side of resonance, occur for high Q’sand tight 
coupling. This effect is shown on the susceptance-vs.-frequency plot 
of Fig. T18, where discontinuities occur between .1 and B, C and 1) and, 
tuning from right to left, between E and F and G and H. The frequency 
stabilization obtained when the oscillator is operating in the region 
between the two discontinuities is such that tuning that would ordinarily 
cause a frequency change from II to D causes only the change from G to C. 
Circuits of this type have been used for frequency-stabilization purposes, 
but the dependence on' the line length between cavity and oscillator 
makes them difficult to put into proper adjustment. When using tubes 
such as the 2K25, in which the coupling line is a part of the tube and 
varies in effective electrical length both with frequency and from tube to 
tube, it is safest to design a cavity load circuit that is satisfactory even 
when the line length is such that the greatest tendency for causing 
discontinuities occurs, if these discontinuities are to be avoided at all 
frequencies and with all tubes. Thus Eq. (5) must be satisfied. 

4-9. The Design of Load Circuits Containing Transmission Cavities.— 
A transmission cavity may be used as a part of the load circuit of the 
local oscillator of a mixer to serve as a frequency reference, either for 
frequency measurement or for automatic frequency control. If the 
presence of the cavity did not affect the operation of the oscillator no 
matter how high its Q, it would be desired to design the circuit to load 
the cavity in silch a way as to give the maximum rate of change of 
voltage with respect to frequency at the output terminals of the detector 
following the cavity. This means that, with a cavity of given unloaded 
Q, {Q o = 1/So), and with a square-law detector, the loading should be 
such that ( TQ ,.) is a maximum, where T is the fraction of the available 
input power to the cavity transmitted to its load and Q L is the loaded Q. 
The quantity T can, by arguments similar to those used for Eq. (3T5), 
be shown to be 

7. __4M2__ 

(a. + S 2 + S„) 2 W 

so that 


TQ,, = 


_45i5 z _ 

(Si + 's7+ So)- 1 ' 


(7) 


If the partial derivatives of TQ,„ first with respect to 5, and then with 
respect to S- 2 , are taken, and each set equal to zero, the values of 6) and t> 2 
giving maximum TQ,. arc found to be 
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or 


5\ — —- Sq 

5z = 2di — 5q 


= ^2 — 6q. 


(9) 


Thus equal loading by the input and the output circuits is desired, and 
the loaded Q is one third of the unloaded Q of the cavity. The fraction 
of available power transmitted to the load is 0.44; that is, the cavity 
has an insertion loss of 3.5 db at resonance. 

The situation is different in practice, however, since, in addition, 
the inequality of Eq. (5) must be satisfied. The limiting case occurs 
when Eq. (5) becomes an equality, or when 

Si - b(S o + S 2 ) 2 = 0, (10) 

where 


b 


vg 

2 C 


If the condition of Eq. (10) is applied to Eq. (7), there results 

TQl = + 1] 3 (5 2 + So)' (11) 

The maximum value of TQl can be found by differentiation, and the 
values of 6 i and at this maximum are 



If b is taken as the true value of the oscillator, the limiting values of 
5 1 and S 2 are given by Eqs. (12). With these values the oscillator is 
just on the verge of a discontinuous operation at the cavity resonance 
for the most restrictive cavity-to-oseillator line length. In practice 
a certain safety factor is desirable and this can best be achieved through 
the use of a value for b smaller than the true value by a reasonable 
factor. Equation (12) should be used only when b5 0 is less than 0.25. 
Application of Eqs. (12), when bS 0 is greater than 0.25, is not desirable, 
because then the inequality of Eq. (5) holds for the optimum value of 
TQ l for the cavity alone. Use of Eq. (12) would result in loading that 
gives the maximum TQl compatible with keeping the oscillator on the 
verge of discontinuous operation. In Fig. 4T9 are plotted the values of 
5i/5 0 and 5 2 /5 0 vs. bd 0 for values of b5o less than 0.25 as given by Eqs. (12), 
From these curves it is evident that an increase in the output loading of 
the cavity is much more effective in reducing the pulling of the local 
oscillator than is decoupling through a decrease in the input loading. 
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By the use of the condition expressed in Eq. (5), the amount of coup¬ 
ling which just allows continuous operation with equal input and output 
irises can be calculated. This condition maintains the maximum loaded 
Q for a given transmission loss. The result is 

«i = 52 
So So 

These values also are plotted in Fig. 4T9. To compare the usefulness 
of the cavity loaded in these two ways, the expressions for TQ L may be 
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Fig. 419 —Values of 61/60 and 62/60 giving maximum ( TQl ), subject to the condition 
required to avoid frequency discontinuities, that —— -— ^ b. The dotted curve gives 

(00 -f 62) 2 

5 1 / 5 o and 62/60, as a function of 660, for equal input and output windows. 

used. When the effect on the oscillator may be neglected, Eqs. (7) and 
(9) give 

(TQ £ )„„ = AJ_. (14) 

In Fig. 4-20 curves are plotted showing the ratio of the product TQ L 
obtainable through the use of Eqs. (12) and for the condition of equal 
input and output loads to the maximum for the cavity, given by Eq. (14). 
The calculation for the equal-loading case is simplified for small S 0 b, 
since Eq. (13) can be reduced to 



( 260 ?! 1 ) yluib- 




(13) 
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by expansion of the radical by the binomial theorem, neglecting terms 
in Sob to powers higher than the second. The product TQ L for small 
Sob is reduced to 


t Ql = r ; 


(U ) 2 


5 0 (1 + 2 S 0 b) 3 

by this means. 

From these curves the advantage of using larger output loading and 
smaller input loading than those that give minimum transmission loss for 

a given loaded Q is quite evident. 
In practice, a further considera¬ 
tion enters: that of the detuning 
of the reference cavity by the in¬ 
put and output circuits by varia¬ 
tions in the admittance of the 
oscillator circuit or the detector 
circuit. The formulas and curves 
show that, if the rate of change of 
susceptance must be lower than 
that obtained by loading for maxi¬ 
mum TQi, the product TQl for 
a given cavity suffers least if the 



bS 0 -v 0 /2CQ 0 

Fig. 4 20.—Ratio of the product TQl , 
obtainable without LO-frequency discon¬ 
tinuities, to the maximum values of TQl 
obtainable from the cavity as a function of 
65 o. 


reduction is made by increasing the output coupling and decreasing the 
input coupling in accordance with Eqs. (12). Therefore, variations in 
the oscillator admittance pull the cavity frequency less than for maximum 
TQl and variations in the output admittance pull it more. In practice a 
crystal is used as the detector. To reduce the pulling of the cavity by 
the change in admittance with 
changes of the crystal, a dissipative 
buffering attenuator is used be¬ 
tween the cavity and the crystal. 

440. Load Circuits with Reac¬ 
tion Cavities. —One more example 
of the application of Eq. (5) may 
be of interest. It is sometimes 
desired to couple a reaction wave- 
meter cavity to the oscillator. A 
possible circuit would be that of Fig. 4-21, which is identical with Fig. 
4-14 except that the load circuit and output hole of the cavity are not 
present. The condition for continuous operation with this circuit becomes 

5i < bSi 

The marginal condition is given by 

Si , „ 



Fig. 4-21.—Circuit for coupling a reaction 
cavity to the local oscillator. 
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which a few representative numbers will show to be a very restrictive 
condition. For the example cited where b, for the 2K25, was taken as 
500, a cavity with an unloaded Q of 5000 can have a value of oi/ 5 0 at most 
equal to 0.1. Thus the voltage standing-wave ratio at resonance cannot 
be less than 10, with the minimum in the plane of the input iris, corres¬ 
ponding to the “undercoupled” condition. An absorption of only about 
10 per cent of the available oscillator power gives the circuit, as a reaction 
wavemeter, only about a 10 per cent dip at resonance in the power 
delivered to the main load on the oscillator. With a high-Q cavity, 
such as the TE oi-mode wavemeter commonly used in the 3-cm band, 
bSo would be about 0.02 so that 
Si/ 6 0 could not exceed 0.02 and only 
a 2 per cent dip could be obtained. 

4*11. The Prevention of Fre¬ 
quency Discontiunities by Padding. 

A common method of preventing 
discontinuities in frequency caused 
by having a cavity as a part of the 
load circuit is to provide matched 
dissipative attenuation between the 
cavity and the oscillator, as illustrated in Fig. 4-22. The amount of 
attenuation required may be calculated as follows. The reflection coeffici¬ 
ent from the cavity is given, without attenuation, by 

r = F ° ~ 

Y 0 + Yc 

where Y c is the cavity admittance from Eq. (3). If an attenuator 
inserted between the oscillator antenna and the cavity reduces the power 
by a factor r, the reflection coefficient measured at the oscillator antenna 
is also reduced by the factor r, since the wave must transit the attenuator 
twice. Thus the admittance at the oscillator antenna is 



Fig. 4-22.—Circuit for coupling cavity 
to oscillator with dissipative attenuator 
for decoupling to prevent frequency 
discontinuities. 


Y r 


1 - rr 
1 + rr 


for a total path length of an integral number of half wavelengths between 
the cavity and the antenna. 

The reciprocal of this admittance is the quantity desired, since it is 
when the cavity and the oscillator are placed an odd number of quarter 
wavelengths apart that the rate of change of susceptance with frequency 
is negative and so produces frequency discontinuities. Thus 

V - 1 + rr 

Yl - T=7r 
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For continuous operation of the oscillator, the condition that must be 
met is that the derivative of the imaginary part of Y L with respect to 
frequency at the resonance frequency of the cavity v 0 is less in magnitude 
than the reciprocal of the rate of change of frequency with respect to 
susceptance, defined previously as C, for the oscillator, or 


(IBl Vq 
dAv C’ 


(15) 


where Av, v 0 , and C are all as defined in the previous analysis and B L is 
the imaginary part of Y L . The result is 


M(1 


8 ra ^ 

r)a + (1 + r)] 2 < C’ 


(16) 


where 5r is 5 U T- and a is /& T - This may be written 


(1 - a)V 2 + 


4 a C 

V 1 “ ^7 “ “7 '■ 


+ (<* + l) 2 > 0. 


(17) 


For the marginal condition, that is, with the oscillator just on the verge 
of skipping frequencies, the left-hand side may be taken as equal to zero, 
and thus a minimum value of r compatible with continuous operation is 
found. This value, designated as ri, is 


, _ (- + %£) h - 

I 1 \ I 


(a - l) 2 


1 - - 


(a — l) 2 (a + l) 2 


L +- iY 

\ 0 T V 0 / J 


(18) 


If the last term in the bracket is small compared with unity, the radical 
may be expanded by the binomial theorem and an approximation may be 
obtained by neglecting terms in the expansion of order higher than the 
first. Thus the attenuation factor for this condition may be written 


r i 


(a + l ) 2 


(« 2 + ^- l ) 

\ OtV 0 / 


(19) 


Application of these formulas to two special cases are of particular 
interest. First, for the use of a transmission cavity loaded for maximum 
T.^l in accordance with Eq. (9), S T is 25 0 and a is -j. Thus Eq. (18) 
becomes 
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and Eq. (19) becomes 



A curve of these functions is plotted in Fig. 4-23. This curve becomes a 
straight line for small values of b8a. Thus,- in this region, the real limit 
on the product rTQ L is imposed 
by the limit in the rate of change 
of susceptance that the oscillator 
can stand. With a given value 
of b for the tube, little is gained 
by the use of a cavity of higher 
unloaded Q, since additional 
attenuation is required which al¬ 
most exactly compensates the in¬ 
crease in TQi. This is also true 
when no attenuation is used and 
discontinuities are avoided 
through the use of Eqs. (12), 
although the limit is approached less rapidly as <? 0 is increased. In the 
limit, Eq. (21) becomes 

t\ ~ -f bda 

and the product r,TQ L becomes, from Eq. (14), 

UTQ l « (22) 

Without the attenuator, and with loading according to Eqs. (12), the 
product TQl becomes, in the limit, 

TQl = 4 b. (23) 

Thus, the rate of change of output power from the cavity achieved, 
in this way is 12 times as great as that which can be obtained using the 
attenuator. In practice the difference is not this great. For 5 „b = 10 -:f , 
the smallest value usually encountered, the rate of change of output 
power is greater by a factor of 10 when no attenuator is used. For a 
more usual value of i u b, in the region of 0.02, the advantage is only a 
factor of 7. Against this advantage, however, must be weighed the 
greater tendency of the cavity to be pulled by the input- and output-load 
susceptances when no attenuator is used. There is no decoupling from 
the oscillator admittance except that afforded by the reduced input 
iris, and the coupling to the load admittance increases as the square root 
of (l/65 0 ), as fcSo is decreased. Thus the pulling of the cavity by the load 



1.0 0.2 0.1 0.02 0.01 0.002 0.001 


•M 0 

Fio. 4-23.—Attenuation, in decibels, 
required between the cavity and the oscillator 
to avoid discontinuities, plotted as a function 
of b&o. 
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susceptance would be about 18 times as great, for b &o equal to 10 -3 , as it 
would be if an attenuator were used. 

Equations (18) and (19) may be applied also to the reaction cavity, 
that is, the cavity with no output loading. For this case, S T = o„ and 
a = Si/S 0 . With a coupling coefficient a of unity, which is optimum 
for many applications of a reaction cavity, Eq. (19) is exact and reduces to 

r\ = b& o. (24) 

If a is not unity, but is small compared with l/65 0 , the attenuation 
required is given approximately by 

r, « bs (25) 

As in the previous examples the limit on the rate of change with frequency 
of the reflected power from the cavity is imposed by the pulling figure of 
the oscillator tube. Although an increase in the unloaded Q or a change 
in the coupling factor increases the possible percentage rate of change of 
the reflected power with frequency, the required increase in attenuation 
just compensates for this; consequently the absolute rate of change is 
unaffected. As with transmission cavities, the higher-Q cavities have 
the advantage of being less susceptible to pulling by the external circuits. 
The presence of the large attenuation makes it possible to control the, 
external admittance more carefully than if the oscillator were coupled 
directly to the cavity. 

The maximum rate of change of reflected power, for the two methods 
of decoupling, may be compared. The reflection coefficient T for the 
cavity is 

ti + Yc 

r “ 

where 

y _ i" , 
i c — y ' J Y 
<5i 6i 

The rate of change of reflected power with frequency is proportional to 
the attenuation factor r t and to the derivative of the square of the 
absolute magnitude of V with respect, to Ar, 

djr| 2 _ 32 M»Ar _ 

dAr [(5| ~f- 5 k)" + 4Ar 2 ]~ 

The maximum of this expression with respect to frequency occurs for 
Ar = V'3(5 1 + 5 <>)/(», as is found by setting the second derivative of 
|r| 2 equal to zero. Thus the maximum rate of change of reflected power 
with frequency is proportional to 
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d-\V\* _ 3V3Mo 
r> dAV- (5i -f- So) 3 


(2(5) 


When an attenuator is used for decoupling, and Si = 5 0 , this becomes 

(27) 

With no attenuator and with 5! = 5 a (5Ji), Kq. (20) becomes 


n.-t-fh. 


Hu 


Ww> 

(«o6 + l) 3 


« 3V3i. 


(28) 


Thus the reaction cavity, like the transmission cavity, has a greater 
effectiveness (this time by a factor of 8 in the limit) for the circuit in 
which the decoupling is achieved through the choice of the cavity loading, 
without the addition of attenuation. In all cases the rate of change of 
power with respect to frequency is also proportional to the output 
power of the oscillator. The absolute rate of change of power can there¬ 
fore be increased by increasing the output power of a given oscillator if 
this can be done without decreasing b. 

All these calculations are directed toward obtaining the maximum 
absolute rate of change of power. It is sometimes desirable to obtain 
the maximum percentage rate of change and the conditions are then 
different. Calculations can easily be carried out for these or other 
requirements by the use of the general condition that the rate of change 
of susceptance of the load circuit must not exceed the reciprocal of the 
rate of change of frequency with load susceptance for the tube. 


EXAMPLES OF MULTIPLE-FUNCTION MIXERS 
4-12. Provision for Beacon Local Oscillator. —In the introduction of 
this chapter the problem of provision for beacon reception was mentioned 
and its solution for 10-cm oscillators and mixers was indicated. The 
only other frequency band in which a radar beacon has been used is the 
band from 9320 to 9430 Mc/sec. As mentioned previously, the early 
solution to the problem of beacon provision was to add a second local 
oscillator, tuned to produce the intermediate frequency when beating 
with the beacon signal, and coupled to the mixer by means of the insertion 
of its output antenna into the mixer waveguide. This kind of coupling 
was, for reasons already mentioned, replaced by one of the coupling 
mechanisms described in Chap. 3, which provides a matched load for the 
oscillator. 

The design included the addition of a second local-oscillator wave¬ 
guide and coupling iris, with an adjustment screw, on the side of the radar 
mixer opposite the radar local oscillator. Such a mixer is shown in 
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Fig. 4-24. The separate AFC mixer is included in this sketch. The 
mixer consists of four parallel waveguides with coupling irises between 

them. To minimize the interac¬ 
tion of the two coupling-window 
adjustments on the radar mixer, it 
is helpful to have the screw in one 
window always inserted beyond 
the window resonance and the 
screw in the other window inserted 
loss than the amount giving reson¬ 
ance. The two irises tend to com¬ 
pensate each other in their effects 
on the received signal. Thus a 
fixed post long enough to put the 
iris just beyond resonance may be 
inserted into the plane of the coup¬ 
ling iris between the beacon local 
oscillator and the radar mixer. 

A mixer with an extra local oscillator can be made using any of the 
coupling schemes or combinations discussed in Chap. 3. The recent 
introduction of the 2K45 tube, a thermally tuned triode, has made 
possible a return to the use of a single local oscillator which may be 
changed from radar reception to beacon reception by means of a switch. 
Remote control over the oscillator frequency, with tunability over a 
wide band, is possible with a tube 
of this type. 

It has so far been assumed that 
the only change necessary to con¬ 
vert the radar receiver to a beacon 
receiver is a change in the local- 
oscillator frequency. Most radar 
systems, however, have some r-f 
preselection in the form of the TR 
cavity tuned to the radar frequency. 

There is some loss at the beacon 
frequency, the magnitude of which 
depends upon the difference be¬ 
tween the beacon frequency and the radar transmitter frequency. This 
loss is large for a transmitter located at the end of the scatter band 
farthest from the beacon frequency. In Fig. 4-25 is plotted a curve 
of the additional loss at the beacon frequency resulting from the 
fact that the TR cavity is tuned to the transmitter frequency. The 
value taken for the loaded Q of the TR cavity was 350—approximately 







frequency m Mc/sec 

Fig. 4-25. —Beacon-signal loss due to 
mistimed TR cavity vs. radar transmitter 
frequency. 



Via. 4-24.—Functional drawing of a double 
mixer with beacon local oscillator. 
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that of the 1B24. The abscissa of the curve is the transmitter frequency. 
This signal loss is sometimes not a serious impairment to the beacon 

feature of the radar set because the radar signal fails to trigger the 

beacon at a shorter range than that at which the beacon signal would be 
lost in the radar-receiver noise. The beacon receiver, because of its wide 
pass band (the whole 110-Mc/sec scatter band), has a minimum detect¬ 
able signal greater than that of the receiver in the airplane. In addition, 
the beacon receiver has much lower antenna gain, since it must receive 
from and radiate to all directions. Thus, if the beacon signal is received 
at all, it may be a signal very many times greater than noise. 

In some systems there is, however, a large loss on receiving beacon 
signals because the antenna spends such a small fraction of the time 
pointing in the direction of the beacon. It has, therefore, become 

common to add to the 3-cm airborne-radar mixers a special device to 

reduce the loss in the TR cavity at the beacon frequency when the set is 
switched to receive beacon signals. Because the beacon frequency is 
outside the radar transmitter band, on the low-frequency side, the TR 
cavity must be tuned in the same direction for all transmitter frequencies. 
Since the beacon frequency is lower than the radar frequency, the input 
susceptance of the TR cavity is inductive at the beacon frequency and 
has a magnitude proportional to the difference in frequency between 
the radar and the beacon. To tune the cavity to the beacon frequency a 
capacitive susceptance must be added. 

To accomplish the retuning of the TR cavity to the beacon frequency, 
the inverse of “TR-aided tuning” is used. That is, the capacitive sus¬ 
ceptance is not added in the TR cavity, but in the mixer waveguide, at a 
distance behind the TR tube effectively equal to onc-half wavelength. 
Thus the waveguide between the TR cavity and the tuning susceptance 
contains a very large standing wave. The distance between the TR 
cavity and the crystal must be increased from the conventional half 
wavelength to one wavelength in order to accommodate the tuning 
device. For a mixer to be used only in the frequency band for airborne 
radar (9320 to 9430 Mc/sec), this is not of much consequence, since its 
only effect is to narrow the frequency band over which TR-aided tuning 
is effective. Figure 4-26 shows a vertical-plane cross section of the 
radar-mixer part of the converter, including the beacon tuner. The 
tuner is identical in principle with a tuning screw of the choke type and 
has a rod fV in. in diameter. The rod is pulled out from the waveguide 
by a coil spring in a mechanism above the choke when the radar-beacon 
switch is in the radar receiving position. When the switch is thrown to 
the beacon position, an armature in a magnetic solenoid causes the rod 
to be pushed into the waveguide by an amount determined by an adjust¬ 
able stop. The adjustable stop becomes the tuning control of the TR 
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cavity for beacon reception. It is adjusted for maximum received signal 
at the beacon frequency when, with the rod pulled out, the TR tube 
is tuned for maximum signal strength at the radar frequency. In this 
way the tuner is adjusted to give the correct amount of pulling for the 
particular radar transmitting frequency being used. Since the armature 
of the solenoid must move the rod through about § in., it is found that a 
starting current well in excess of the required holding current is needed. 
To prevent the solenoid from overheating while holding the tuner in, 



it has been found convenient to cause the rod to throw a switch as it 
comes against the stop. This switch causes sufficient resistance to be 
placed in series with the solenoid to lower the current to a value such that 
the tuner is held in place but the solenoid is not overheated. In this 
way the electromechanical part of the tuner can be made very compact. 

There is a limit to the amount of pulling of the TR-cavity frequency 
that can be obtained by a tuner of this kind. As the standing-wave 
ratio in the section of waveguide between the TR cavity and the tuner is 
increased, the circulating currents in the waveguide walls and in the tuner 
increase. The ohmic losses due to these large currents eventually limit 
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the susceptance that can be added to the TR cavity as well as introduce 
a signal loss at the beacon frequency. In Fig. 4-27 is shown a comparison 
of the beacon-frequency losses with and without the tuner. The plot of 
loss without tuner vs. radar fre¬ 
quency is taken from Fig. 4-25. It 
will be seen from this plot that the 
loss for any transmitting fre¬ 
quency within the airborne band 
can be held to less than 3 db by 
the use of the tuner. The loss 
becomes rapidly greater than this 
for a pulling somewhat larger than 
that required to cover this band. 

As might be expected, the action 
of the tuner is very sensitive to the 
spacing between the TR cavity and 
the tuner, as well as to the depth of insertion of the rod. A tolerance of 
less than +0.005 in. on the total effective distance from TR cavity to 
tuner may add 1 db to the 3-db loss remaining for the largest pulling 
required for the airborne band. To make possible the setting of the limit 

stop so that the tuner gives less 
than 1 db additional loss to the 
3-db minimum the adjustment 
mechanism must be capable of 
setting the insertion to within 
0.001 in. It is thus seen that very 
high precision is required in the 
positioning of the tuner on the 
waveguide, in the bearing surfaces, 
and in the limit-stop mechanism. 
In Fig. 4-28 is shown a drawing of 
a complete two-channel converter 
including beacon local oscillator 
and tuner for the beacon TR 
cavity. Both mixers are increased 
in length by the half wavelength 
required for the addition of the TR-tube tuner so that the AFC attenuator 
used in the converter shown in Fig. 4-4 may be used. 

4*13. R-f Provision for Beacon AFC. —Automatic frequency control 
is even more necessary in beacon reception than in radar reception to 
assure satisfactory performance. When a radar set is used to receive 
beacon signals it is because the operator does not know his location with 
respect to the beacon. Thus, the receiver must search in range and 




1B24 


'Choke joint 

, Beacon - TR tuner 
-AFC attenuator 


Coupling iris 
and screw 



Fig. 4-28. —Functional drawing of mixer with 
beacon-TR tuner. 



Radar frequency in Mc/sec 

Fig. 4-27.—Beacon-frequency signal loss 
vs. radar frequency, with and without the 
TR tuner. 
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azimuth for the beacon signal. If, at the same time, it is necessary 
to search in frequency, the chance of the frequency and direction of the 
receiver being right simultaneously is very small. As a result the operator 
would be very lucky to find the beacon at all. 

Since the system is already searching in the spatial sense, it cannot 
be depended upon to search in frequency for the beacon signal, find it, 
and lock onto it, in frequency, in a reasonable time. The beacon program 
has therefore been based on standard beacon-transmitter frequencies, 
maintained with precision, so that the receiver may be tuned to an 

absolute frequency and receive a 
beacon signal if one is available. 
For this purpose, a reference cavity 
is used in the airborne-radar re¬ 
ceiver to indicate when the beacon 
local oscillator is tuned to the cor¬ 
rect frequency to receive the stand¬ 
ard beacon frequency. The cavity 
is pretuned to resonate at a fre¬ 
quency differing from the beacon 
frequency by the intermediate fre¬ 
quency. For the 9310-Mc/sec bea¬ 
con, cavities resonant at 9280 
Mc/sec have been commerically 
produced, for 30-Mc/sec intermedi¬ 
ate-frequency receivers, and cavi¬ 
ties resonant at 9250 Mc/sec for 
60-Mc/sec intermediate-frequency 
receivers. These cavities, called 
the 1Q23 and 1Q22 respectively, are 
similar in mode to the TR cavity 
but have only one post and, consequently, smaller capacitive loading. 
They are evacuated and sealed, with glass input and output irises, and 
include a copper and invar temperature-compensating strut to ensure 
a low temperature coefficient of frequency. In Fig. 4-29 a cutaway 
view of one of these cavities is shown. The cavity is mounted in an 
aluminum block containing input and output waveguides and is put into a 
circuit by connecting waveguides with standard choke joints to this block. 
The specifications of this cavity are such that, when the cavity is mounted 
between a matched generator and detector, the peak in its transmission 
curve occurs at a frequency within about ± I Me/sec of the desired 
absolute frequency (9280 or 9250) at any temperature or pressure 
encountered in airborne-system operation. The cavity has an unloaded 
Q of about 5000 and the loaded Q, when matched loads are connected 
to the input and output waveguides, is about 2500. 



Fig. 4*29.—Cutaway view of the 1Q23 
cavity. 
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A cavity of this sort can be used either as an indicator to aid manual 
tuning of the beacon 1,0 or as a source of error signal for an AFC circuit. 
For either use the r-f circuit requirements are the same if the cavity is 
operated as a transmission cavity. It is also possible to block the exit 
waveguide and use the cavity as a reaction device, although this possi¬ 
bility will not be discussed here. The pitfalls are, of course, similar to 
those for the transmission wavemeter and are chiefly concerned with the 
application of the results of Sees. 4-8 to 411. 

Figure 4-30 shows an extension of the converter shown in Fig. 4-28 
to include the reference cavity and an output crystal detector in the 



Fig. 4-30.—Functional drawing of complete mixer with beacon LO, beacon-TR tuner, 
and reference cavity for beacon AFC. 


beacon-LO circuit. The cavity is connected as a stub line on the side 
of the beacon-LO waveguide with the center line of the stub waveguide 
one-quarter waveguide wavelength back from the short-circuited end of 
the LO waveguide. Since the cavity is completely reflecting at fre¬ 
quencies well removed from its resonant frequency, the length of the line 
from the cavity to the wall of the LO waveguide is made one-half wave¬ 
guide wavelength. The admittance presented at the LO antenna is thus 
approximately the same as in the circuit without the cavity, except for 
frequency sensitivity. Since the beacon local oscillator need function 
only in the region of the beacon frequency and since this frequency 
differs by only about 1 per cent from the oscillator specification-test 
frequency, the added frequency sensitivity is not serious. 
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It is found that, with a matched load on the beacon cavity, many 
local-oscillator tubes have frequency discontinuities in the region of the 
cavity resonance. This has been interpreted as indicating that the 
condition of Eq. (5) is not satisfied. Experiments have shown that, if 
discontinuities are to be avoided, the left-hand side of Eq. (5) must be 
less than 10*. Since the cavity design was fixed, it was not possible to 
adjust the coupling irises and apply Eqs. (12); instead, continuous 
operation was obtained through increasing the output loading S 2 , by 
means of a mismatched load circuit. The crystal detector was mounted 
in the crystal mount of a standard mixer and was buffered with a 6-db 
dissipative attenuator to reduce both pulling in frequency and variations 
in &2 due to changes in admittance from crystal to crystal. The input 
admittance of this attenuator was very close to Y o for any crystal; 
the input voltage standing-wave ratio was less than 1.25. An inductive 
iris was introduced, by inserting a vane from one side of the waveguide, 
a sufficient amount to produce a voltage standing-wave ratio of 4 on the 
input side of the iris. The distance from the iris to the output window 
of the cavity was then chosen so that the apparent load on the cavity was 
4 To instead of W The proper distance was found by measurement, at 
frequencies on either side of resonance, of the position of the apparent 
short circuit when a wave was sent toward the output iris of the cavity. 
A voltage minimum in the standing-wave pattern produced by the 
inductive iris was made to fall at this position. Thus S 2 , the inverse 
output Q, was increased fourfold. With this load circuit, all oscillator 
tubes that were tried oscillated continuously when tuned through the 
resonance frequency of the cavity provided that this frequency fell above 
the one-quarter-power points in the reflector-tuning mode. 

For this cavity and coupling circuit, the left-hand side of Eq. (5) 
can be calculated. Since the unloaded Q is known to be 5000 and since 
the Q loaded by matched waveguides is 2500, 

50 = 2 X 10~ 4 

and 

51 = S 2 = 10~ 4 

for a matched-waveguide output load. The output load used, however, 
resulted in 

5 2 = 4 X 10~S 

and the total 5 was 7 X 10~ 4 , or the loaded Q was reduced to 1420. 
Using these values in Eq. (5), it can be inferred that v„/C should be taken 
to be about 5.5 X 10 2 to achieve continuous operation. The quantity 
bBo, the abscissa of Fig. 4T9, is thus 0.055. Figure 4T9 shows that the 
input and output loadings, for maximum TQ L should be 0.58 So and 
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2.25 0 , respectively. Thus, fortuitously, the load conditions achieved are 
very close to the optimum for this consideration, since 5i was 0.505n 
and was 2.05 0 . 

In Fig. 4-31 a second circuit using the beacon reference cavity is 
shown. This is a converter for a beacon receiver, and the cavity is 
used only as an aid to manual tuning. The cavity is so positioned that, 
at frequencies removed from the resonance frequency, it presents a short 
circuit at such a distance behind the resistor strip that the resistor strip 
appears as a matched load for the waveguide. The admittance as 
measured in the plane of the resistor strip is thus To plus the reciprocal 



Fig. 4-31. —Single mixer with reference wavemeter for local oscillator. 


of the cavity admittance, just as is the admittance at the antenna of 
the oscillator tube in the circuit of Fig. 4-14. The conditions for con¬ 
tinuous operation of the oscillator tube are identical with those in the 
previous discussion, and thus the same cavity load circuit is used. 

4-14. Representative Mixers with Multiple Functions. —Included at 
the end of this chapter is a group of drawings showing, in somewhat more 
detail than in the sketches of the text, some mixers representative of the 
methods described in the text. 

First in the group, Fig. 4-32, is a broadband two-channel mixer for 
use with a broadband duplexer using the 1B24 TR tube. This mixer 
uses 1N23A or 1N23B crystals and has a loss due to crystal mismatch 
of less than 1.5 db for any crystal of this type when operated in the band 
from 9600-Mc/sec to 8500-Mc/sec. Many variations of this basic mixer 
have been designed for use in particuar radar systems. The differences 
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are in mechanical devices; for example, a plate may be attached to the 
mixer so that the crystals and the local oscillator can be included in 
the shield box with the i-f amplifier while the TR tube and AFC attenu- 
tor are outside the box. The plate thus becomes a part of one wall of 



Fiq. 4-32.—Double mixer for use with 1B24 TR tube, 2K25 local oscillator, and 1N23A 
or 1N23B crystals, in the frequency band from 8500 to 9600 Mc/sec., at a transmitter 
power level of 50 kw, (For perspective view see Fig. 4.4.) 


the shield box and the duplexer waveguide runs parallel to this wall, 
outside the box. 

Figure 4 33 is a drawing of the two-channel mixer for the 1.25-cm 
band. This mixer uses 1N26 crystals, a 2K33 or 2K50 local-oscillator 
tube and a 1B26 TR tube. This mixer is representative of an LO coupling 
circuit of the channel type applied to the double mixer and operates at 
24,000 Mc/sec in a band ± 2 per cent in width. 







Detail of 

susceptance screw 

Fig. 4-33.—Cross-sectional view of double mixer for use with 1B26 TR cavity, 2K33 local oscillator, and 1N2G crystal, in the 1.25 + 1 per cent 

wavelength band. 
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The last of the drawings, Fig. 4 34, shows the beacon provision for 
the band from 9320 to 9430 Mc/sec. The beacon-tuner and beacon-LO 


*) b-0.375" 



CM 

O 


Fig. 4-34.—Double mixer for 9375 Me/sec with beacon-TR tuner, beacon AFC, for 
use with 1N23, 1N23A, or 1N23B crystals, 1B24 TR cavity, and 2K25 LO tubes. (For 
perspective view, see Fig. 4.30). 

circuits, with the reference cavity for beacon AFC, are included. In this 
mixer also, IN23A and 1N23B crystals, 2K25 local oscillators, and a 
IB24 TR cavity are used. 



CHAPTER 5 

LOCAL-OSCILLATOR NOISE 


In Secs. T4 and 2-3, the effective over-all noise figure of a super¬ 
heterodyne microwave receiver was shown to depend on three quantities; 
the conversion loss and noise temperature of the crystal mixer and the 
effective over-all noise figure of the i-f amplifier. At frequencies below 
3000 Mc/sec, independent measurements of these three quantities give 
results which, when applied in Eq. (1-26), are in good agreement with 
the results of direct measurements of the effective over-all noise figure of 
complete receivers. At higher frequencies, however, especially when low 
intermediate frequencies are used, the results of over-all measurements 
are larger than those predicted by the independent measurements of 
loss, noise, and i-f noise figure. 

In the apparatus described in Sec. 2T3, for measuring noise tempera¬ 
ture, a resonant cavity is included between the r-f oscillator and the mixer 
circuit. The purpose of this cavity, which is tuned to transmit the oscil¬ 
lator signal, is to remove spurious frequencies from the oscillator signal. 
If such spurious signals were to arrive at the mixer with the local-oscillator 
signal, they would be converted by the mixer to a frequency equal to the 
difference between the frequency of the local-oscillator signal and that 
of the spurious signals. Thus, any such signals lying above or below 
the local-oscillator frequency by an amount equal to the intermediate 
frequency of the test apparatus would be converted to the intermediate 
frequency and, therefore, would increase the apparent noise temperature 
of the crystal. It is found experimentally that the result of the noise- 
temperature measurement, in the bands above 3000 Mc/sec, is always 
significantly smaller when a filter cavity is used. The conclusion is, there¬ 
fore, that some spurious signals in the two bands to which the receiver is 
sensitive do accompany the local-oscillator signal. This must be true of 
the system receiver also; in the absence of a filter cavity in the local- 
oscillator circuit, a noise figure must result that is larger than the mini¬ 
mum possible for the given crystal and i-f amplifier combination. 

6-1. Generation and Effect of Local-oscillator Noise. —The spurious 
signals accompanying the local-oscillator signal are termed “local- 
oscillator noise.” The electron beam passing through the oscillator 
cavity contains noise-current components at all frequencies, because it is 
made up of discrete electronic charges. If a klystron oscillator tube is 
operated at a reflector voltage that does not cause it to oscillate, a noise 
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spectrum can be detected in its output circuit. The noise voltage in the 
output circuit is largest at the resonant frequency of the oscillator 
cavity, because the coupling to the electron beam is most efficient at this 
frequency. A curve of the noise voltage in the output circuit as a 
function of frequency closely resembles a resonance curve for the oscil¬ 
lator cavity. Reflex-klystron oscillator tubes, operated in this way, 
have been used as noise generators for use in the measurement of over-all 
noise figures of microwave receivers. 

It is reasonable to expect that when the tube is oscillating the noise 
voltages in the output circuit developed from spurious frequencies will 
be the same at frequencies on either side of the oscillation frequency. 

In addition, low-frequency noise 
components in the electron beam 
may, through amplitude and fre¬ 
quency modulation of the oscillator 
signal, produce noise sidebands lying 
at frequencies above and below that 
of the oscillator signal. These side¬ 
bands too, will be coupled to the 
output circuit with decreasing effici¬ 
ency at frequencies removed in¬ 
creasingly far from the resonant 
frequency of the oscillator cavity. 
Thus, the oscillator may be expected to have a noise spectrum in its out¬ 
put circuit similar to that shown in Fig. 51. 

Whether or not the local-oscillator noise causes deterioration in the 
receiver noise figure depends upon the noise power in the local-oscillator 
spectrum at the signal and image frequencies of the receiver. For a 
low-frequency receiver and, for example, a 30-Mc/sec intermediate 
frequency, the loaded Q of the oscillator cavity is usually sufficiently 
high to reduce the signal- and image-frequency noise components from 
the local oscillator to a negligible level. For a given intermediate fre¬ 
quency, as the receiver frequency is increased the filtering by the local- 
oscillator cavity becomes less effective. To maintain the same filtering 
effect with a constant oscillator-cavity Q, it is necessary to increase the 
intermediate frequency proportionately to the increase in the local- 
oscillator frequency. In practice, oscillator tubes at high frequencies 
have cavities of lower loaded Q , because the skin depth decreases with 
increasing frequency and because the volume-to-surface ratio of the 
cavity decreases. Thus, local-oscillator noise would be expected to 
become increasingly apparent as the signal frequency is increased, even 
if the ratio between the local-oscillator and intermediate frequencies 
were held constant. 



Fit}. 5*1.—Local-oscillator noise as a func¬ 
tion of frequency. 
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The presence of a significant amount of local-oscillator noise may be a 
factor determining the choice of the intermediate frequency. Especially 
for receivers at 9000 Me/sec and above, the selection of an intermediate 
frequency has involved a choice between the reduced local-oscillator noise 
at high intermediate frequencies, on the one hand, and the lower amplifier 
noise at low intermediate frequencies on the other hand. Although the 
intermediate frequency most widely used at the Radiation Laboratory 
was 30 Mc/sec, an intermediate frequency of GO Mc/sec was used in 
many 3-cm and most 1.25-em receivers, in order to obtain a somewhat 
improved over-all noise figure in the presence of local-oscillator noise. 
The relative merits of several possible intermediate frequencies for a 
particular receiver must be decided from a knowledge of the magnitude 
of the noise contribution from the local oscillator at these frequencies, 
and from the i-f-amplifier noise figure that can be achieved at each 
intermediate frequency. 

6-2. Magnitude of Local-oscillator Noise for Typical Tubes. —To 

facilitate the choice of intermediate frequencies and of other operating 
parameters in converters, a program of measurement of local-oscillator 
noise was undertaken by Kuper and Waltz. 1 Measurements were made 
in the 3.2-cm band on 723A/B tubes, and in the 1.25-cm band on 2K33 
tubes and on a few samples of other types. The quantity that was 
measured was the apparent noise temperature of a crystal driven, 
through an adjustable dissipative attenuator, from the local-oscillator 
tube under measurement. Measurements were made at intermediate 
frequencies of 30, GO, and 90 Mc/sec, at several points in the electronic 
tuning range of the tube. For each point in the electronic tuning range, 
the coupling between the crystal and the oscillator was set so that 0.5 
ma of rectified crystal current was produced. The 3.2-cm crystal had a 
conversion loss of 7 db and a noise temperature, in the absence of oscil¬ 
lator noise, of 1.2, and so was typical of the crystals used in a 3.2-cm 
receiver. For the 1.25-cm measurements the crystal, a type 1N26, 
had a conversion loss of 8.5 db and an intrinsic noise temperature of 2. 
The results for a typical 723A/B oscillator are given in Table 51. The 
data given in the table represent the increase in apparent noise temper¬ 
ature of the crystal over its value in the absence of incident r-f noise 
power (1.2). Values are given for the different reflector-voltage modes, 
for each of the three conditions of electronic tuning at each value of 
intermediate frequency. The column labeled “Center” corresponds to 
the reflector voltage giving maximum power for each mode and the 
columns labeled, “Half-power”—“High” and “Low”—denote respec¬ 
tively the values at reflector voltages giving half maximum output power 

1 J. B. H. Kuper and M. C. Waltz, “Measurements on Noise from Reflex Oscilla¬ 
tors,” RL Report No. 872, Dec. 21, 1945. 
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on the high- and low-frequency sides of the center frequency. To 
maintain the 0.5-ma crystal current, it was, of course, necessary to 
decrease the attenuation between the oscillator and the crystal at these 
half-power points. 


Table 5 1.— Increase in Crystal Noise Temperature for Typical 723A/B 

Oscillator Tube 



30-Me/sec 

60-Mo/soc 

90-Me/sec 

Reflec- 

intermediate frequency. 

intermediate frequency, 

intermediate frequency, 

reflector tuning 

reflector tuning 

reflector tuning 

tor 










voltage 

mode 


Half-power 


Half-power i 


Half- 

power 

Center 



Center 



Center 




High 

IjOW 

High 

How ; 

High 

IjOW 

250v 

3.2 

10 

6.3 

1.3 

3.7 

2.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

170 

1.9 

8 

3.8 

0.9 

2.9 

1.9 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

105 

2.0 

11 

3.9 

1.2 

4.1 

2.5 

0.3 

0.8 

0.7 

70 

3 0 

16 

5.5 

2.1 

7.4 

4.0 

1.0 

2.1 

1 9 

45 

160 

720 

330 

73 

150 

140 

30 

60 

75 


The over-all noise figure of a receiver, using this typical 723A/B and a 
crystal with a conversion loss of 7 db in a nonresonant mixer circuit is 
found from the expression 

F* = L(F* + /; - 1) (1) 

where t' c is the crystal noise temperature t c plus the appropriate value 
from Table 5-1. These values apply exactly only if the conversion loss 
is 7 db, but are approximately correct for any crystal operated at 0.5-ma 
crystal current. This is because the rectified current is roughly propor¬ 
tional to the reciprocal of the conversion loss. A crystal having a smaller 
loss would convert the incident noise power to the intermediate frequency 
more effectively, but the reduction in incident power, in both the local- 
oscillator signal and the noise sidebands, involved in reducing the 
rectified current to 0.5 ma would approximately compensate for this 
improved conversion efficiency. In systems use, the LO power level is 
set to give about 0.5 ma of crystal current. The values of Table 5T, 
therefore, are significant for most crystals used in systems. 

Table 5-2 shows similar data from the experiments at 1.25 cm. 
These data were taken with a 2K33 tube, operated in the 200-volt 
reflector-voltage mode, and again the crystal current was held at 0.5 ma. 
The data are similar to those for the 723A/B tube, in that more noise 
is found when the tube is tuned electronically to the half power point 
in the high-frequency direction than when it is tuned in the low-frequency 
direction. It has also been found from these experiments that the noise 
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Table 5-2.—Increase in Noise Temperature of Crystal at 1.25 cm Due to 
Noise from 2K33 Oscillator Tube 


30-Mc/sec 

intermediate frequency, 1 
reflector tuning 

60-Mc/sec 

intermediate frequency, 
reflector tuning 

90-Me/sec 

intermediate frequency, 
reflector tuning 

Center 

High 

Low 

Center 

High 

Low 

Center 

High 

Low 

4.61 

23.6 

9.70 

2.10 

5.93 

4.54 

0.89 

2.32 

1.89 


spectrum is not as simple as that shown in Fig. 51. By means of a 
cavity resonator coupled to the waveguide between the attenuator and the 
crystal, it was possible to reflect the noise components in one sideband 
without affecting the transmission of the local-oscillator signal or of 
the other sideband. In this way the noise in the two sidebands could be 
compared by reflecting first one and then the other. It was found that 
the noise power was not the same in the two sidebands and that the 
relative magnitudes of the two noise powers depended upon the operating 
point in the reflector tuning range. The details of this effect and the 
theoretical explanation will be found in Vol. 7 of this series. 

6-3. Effect of Local-oscillator Noise on Over-all Noise Figure. —The 
amount of deterioration in over-all noise figure that results from the 
existence of local-oscillator noise depends upon the other quantities that 
appear in Eq. (1). To show its approximate value, however, a few 
examples will be considered. It is convenient to express the noise figure 
in decibels, because the relative merit of two receivers is determined by 
the ratio of two noise figures. Thus, in decibels, 

F* — L + 10 logm (F* -f- l' c — 1). (2) 

At 3.2 cm a good crystal might have a conversion loss of 0 db and a noise 
temperature very close to unity. At 30 Mc/sec. it is possible to obtain 
an i-f noise figure of about 2 db, or as a numerical factor, 1.6. With such 
a combination, Eq. (2) gives 8 db for the over-all noise figure in the 
absence of local-oscillator noise. The ratio, expressed as a difference in 
decibels, of the noise figure that includes local-oscillator noise to the 
noise figure in the absence of such noise is 

F N = 10 log,,, ^ I + | (3) 

where t' is the quantity tabulated in Tables 51 and 5-2. The quantity 
F N expresses the deterioration in over-all noise figure due to the presence 
of local-oscillator noise. The interesting range of i-f amplifier noise 
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figures is from 2 db to 5 db, or from a factor of 1.6 to a factor of 3. In Fig. 
5-2, the quantity F K in decibels is plotted as a function of t' (F* + t c — 1) 
for a range from 0 to 10. Table 5-3 gives values, in decibels, of the 
increase in over-all noise figure due to the presence of the amounts of 
local-oscillator noise taken from Tables 5T and 5-2. The values given 
for 3.2 cm correspond to the 170-volt mode of the typical 723A/B tube. 

These are given for four assumed 
values of (F* -f- t c — 1) and for inter¬ 
mediate frequencies of 30, 60, and 90 
Mc/sec. The value of 1.6 for this 
expression could correspond to an i-f 
noise figure of 1.6 (2 db), and a crys¬ 
tal noise temperature of unity. The 
higher values allow for larger crystal 
noise temperatures, higher i-f noise 
figures, or both. Thus, the value 3 
could result from an i-f noise figure of 
2 (3 db), and a crystal noise temperature of 2. Similar numbers are also 
given for the 1.25-cm receiver using the typical 2K33 tube used for the 
data of Table 5-2. 





Fig. 5-2.—Deterioration of effective 
over-all noise figure vs. 

t’AFVf +lc - 1). 


Table 5-3.—Increase in Over-all Noise Figure of Receiver (in Decibels) for 
Various Values of (/•'*, + l c — 1) Corresponding to I.ocal-oscii.i.ator 
Noise of Tables 5-1 and 5-2 



+ 

i 

30 Mc/sec 

GO Mc/sec 

90 Mc/sec 


Center 

High 

Low 

Center 

High 

Low 

Center 

High 

Low 

3.2 cm 

1.6 

3.4 

7.8 

5.2 

1.9 

4.5 

3.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

Typical 

2 

2.0 

6.9 

4.0 

1.6 

3.9 

2.9 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

723A/B in 

3 

2.1 

5.6 

3.6 

1.1 

3.0 

2.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

170-volt 

mode 

4 

1.4 

4.8 

2.9 

0.8 

2.4 

1.7 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1.25 cm 

1.6 

5.9 

11.8 

8.5 

3.6 

6.7 

5.8 

1.9 

3.9 

3.4 

Typical 

2 

5.2 

11.1 

7.7 

3.1 

0.0 

5.2 

1.6 

3.4 

2.9 

2K33 in 

3 

4.1 

9.5 

6.3 

2.3 

4.7 

4.0 

1.1 

2.5 

2.1 

200-volt 
mode 

4 

3.3 

8.3 

5.3 

1.8 

4.0 

3.3 

0.9 

1.9 

1.6 


From this table it is evident that the effect of local-oscillator noise on 
the effective over-all noise figure of a receiver is large, even at 3.2 cm 
and with a 60-Mc/see intermediate frequency. The difference between 
the numbers in the columns for 00 Mc/sec and those in the columns for 
30 Mc/sec, in the same crosswise row, represent the decrease in noise 
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figure that could be achieved through the use of the higher intermediate 
frequency, if the same i-f amplifier noise figure were obtained at these two 
frequencies. In practice the i-f amplifier noise figure achieved at 60 
Mc/sec is larger than that at 30 Mc/sec; consequently the full advantage 
indicated by the table cannot be realized. For 3.2-cm receivers the 
relative advantages of 30-Mc/sec and 60-Mc/sec i-f amplifiers have been 
the subject of considerable controversy, and little thought has been 
given to the use of frequencies higher than 60 Mc/sec for the purpose of 
reducing the effect of local-oscillator noise. In the 1.25-cm band, it 
has usually been considered advantageous to use an intermediate fre¬ 
quency of at least 60 Mc/sec and the trend was toward even higher 
frequencies. Another solution to the LO-noise problem, to be discussed 
in Chap. 6, allowed the use of 30 Mc/sec as an intermediate frequency, 
however, even for receivers at 1.25 cm. Intermediate frequencies higher 
than 60 Mc/sec were therefore not used extensively. 

In practice, when the local oscillator is tuned off center in the elec¬ 
tronic tuning range, the local-oscillator noise is not so large as is indicated 
in the tables, because the local-oscillator coupling is left fixed at the 
value giving about 0.5 ma at the center of the tuning range. The cou¬ 
pling at the half-power points in the electronic tuning range is thus only 
one-half as great as that to which the data apply, and the crystal current 
is only about 0.25 ma. Accompanying this reduction in local-oscillator 
power is a small increase in conversion loss but this is less than 0.5 db in 
most cases. Because the smaller coupling reduces the incident noise 
power correspondingly, the increase in noise temperature of the crystal, 
caused by incident local-oscillator noise at the half-power points, is only 
half that given in Tables 5T and 5-2. For most conditions this gives 
almost the same effect at the low-frequency half-power point as at the 
center of the tuning range. The increase in over-all noise figure at the 
center frequency, therefore, holds approximately over the low-frequency 
part of the electronic tuning range. In the high-frequency portion of the 
electronic tuning range there is an increase in local-oscillator noise, but 
its effect is somewhat less than that indicated in Table 5 3. Thus the 
value at the center of the electronic tuning range is the most significant. 
In order to minimize the deterioration due to local-oscillator noise it is 
helpful to operate the tube principally in the low-frequency half of the 
reflector mode. 

6-4. Reduction of Local-oscillator Noise by the TR Cavity. —The 

measured values of local-oscillator noise and its effect on the over-all 
noise figure of the receiver apply to a converter circuit only when there 
are no resonant parts in the LO coupling circuit. For most converters 
used in radar, therefore, this condition does not hold, because the reso¬ 
nant TR cavity influences the coupling between the local oscillator and 
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the crystal. For circuits in which iris coupling is used, it is required that 
the local-oscillator wave reflected by the TR cavity reinforce the wave 
traveling directly from the iris to the crystal. The coupling of power 
from the local oscillator to the crystal is therefore almost four times as 
great as it would be if the resonant TR cavity were not present. The 
coupling of local-oscillator noise at the image frequency is also increased 
by this factor, because of reflection by the TR cavity. At the signal 
frequency, however, the TR cavity is resonant and its reflection coeffi¬ 
cient is small. Local-oscillator noise in the signal sideband does not 
become - reinforced by reflection from the TR cavity; thus only one- 
quarter as much power at the signal frequency is coupled from the local 
oscillator to the crystal. If the available noise powers in the signal- and 
image-frequency sidebands were equal, the ratio of total noise power to 
LO signal power coupled to the crystal would be only five-eighths as large 
as in a nonresonant mixer circuit. Allowing for some reflection of signal- 
frequency noise by the TR cavity, a value for the increase in crystal 
noise temperature 0.7 times the values given in Tables 51 and 5-2 may 
be used to estimate the effect on over-all noise figure in a converter 
circuit of this kind. Similar results are obtained for the other coupling 
schemes that depend upon reflection of the local-oscillator wave by the 
TR cavity. Coupling of local-oscillator power to the crystal through a 
directional coupler, however, does not result in this reduction in local- 
oscillator noise. 

In Table 5-4 are given values of the increase in over-all noise figure, 
similar to those of Table 5-3 but computed on the assumption of a reduc- 

Table 5-4.—Increase in Over-all Noise Figure of Receiver, in Decibels, fob 
Various Values of (F* r + U — 1), with Reduction in Local-oscillator 
Noise by TR Cavity and with Coupling Independent of Point 
in Electronic-tuning Range 



+ u - 1 

30 Me/sec 

60 Mc/sec 

90 Mc/sec 


Center 

High 

Low 

Center 

High 

Low 

Center 1 

High' 

1 

Low 

3.2 cm 

1.6 

2.6 

4.4 

2.6 

1.4 

2.1 

1.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Typical 

2 

2.2 

3.8 

2.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

723A/B in 

3 

1.6 

2.9 

1.6 

0.8 

1.3 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

170-volt 

mode 

4 

1.2 

2.3 

1.2 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

1.25 cm 

1.6 

4,8 

7.9 

5.0 

2.8 

3.4 

3.0 

1.4 

1.8 

1.5 

Typical 

2 

4.2 

7.1 

4.3 

2.4 

3.1 

2.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

2K33 in 

3 

3.2 

5.7 

3.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

200-volt 

mode 

4 

2.6 

4.9 

2.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 
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tion to 0.7 of the measured values, for the radar converter with a reso¬ 
nant TR cavity. The noise power at the half-power points has been 
reduced by an additional factor of two from the measured values of 
Tables 5T and 5-2, on the assumption that the coupling from the local 
oscillator to the crystal is set for 0.5 ma of crystal current at the center of 
the electronic tuning range and held fixed when the electronic tuning is 
changed. 

For the 3.2-cm tube, the advantage of an intermediate frequency of 
60 Mc/sec over one of 30 Mc/sec is small and can be easily lost because of 
increased i-f amplifier noise figure. At 1.25 cm an advantage of more 
than 1 db is obtained, and this is more than would be lost because of 
increased i-f amplifier noise figure. Even with the filtering effect of the 
TR cavity, however, the presence of the local-oscillator noise adds to the 
over-all receiver noise figure 2 to 3 db in the 3-cm band, and 4 to 5 db in 
the 1.25-cm band, with good i-f amplifiers and quiet crystals. It is 
therefore well worth the effort to try to find some method of further 
reducing the effect of local-oscillator noise on the over-all noise figure. 

5-6. Reduction of Local-oscillator Noise by Resonant Filters. —The 
most direct method of removing the effect of local-oscillator noise would 
be to use a filter cavity in the local-oscillator circuit, similar to that used 
in the apparatus for measuring the noise temperature of crystals. Two 
difficult problems are met if this is done. First, the tuning of the 
receiver becomes much more complicated because the filter cavity and 
the local oscillator must be kept together, as the receiver is tuned by 
alteration of the local-oscillator frequency. If an AFC circuit is to be 
used it must include provision to track the cavity and the local oscillator 
automatically. The second problem involves the LO coupling circuit. 
As shown in Sec. 4 8, a cavity can be coupled to a local oscillator without 
producing frequency discontinuities, only if stringent conditions on the 
coupling are met. Either a large dissipative attenuation must be used 
between the oscillator and the cavity or the input coupling hole must be 
small. Both of these methods of avoiding frequency discontinuities 
result in considerable reduction in the output power of the cavity com¬ 
pared with that available from the oscillator. The prevention of inter¬ 
action between the signal circuit and the local-oscillator circuit is a 
major problem in mixer design because the available local-oscillator 
power is limited. An additional reduction of available power has 
serious consequences on the design of the coupling circuit. It is obvious 
that the filter cavity cannot simply be placed between the local oscillator 
and any of the coupling circuits described in Chap. 3. 

The tracking between the local-oscillator frequency and the cavity 
resonant frequency could be accomplished by use of an AFC circuit 
causing the local oscillator to be controlled at the cavity frequency, 
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similar to the beacon AFC circuits described n Chap. 7. With a ther¬ 
mally tuned oscillator such as the 2K45 or 2K50, this AFC circuit could 
cause the oscillator to track the cavity frequency over a wide band. 
A low-frequency component on the mixer-crystal current could be 
used to supply the error signal in the same way as in the beacon-cavity 
AFC schemes. The primary frequency control of the local oscillator 
wou'd then be the cavity-tuning control. With electromechanical 
devices, this control could be made to maintain the correct receiver 
frequency through a separate AFC channel operating from the i-f circuits. 
For a receiver designed to operate at a fixed absolute frequency, as is 
desired for beacon reception, the filter cavity would also be the frequency 
standard and no further automatic frequency control would be needed. 

In Chap. 4 it was shown that the maximum value of the product of the 
loaded Q and the transmission efficiency compatible with the condition 
ensuring continuous operation of the oscillator, for a cavity with a given 
unloaded Q and for a given pulling figure for the oscillator, is obtained 
by the method of decoupling by adjustment of the cavity-load conditions, 
without dissipative attenuation. In the present case it is desired to 
obtain a loaded Q sufficient to reduce to a negligible level the noise 
power in the sidebands. The goal would be to make possible the use of a 
30-Mc/sec intermediate frequency without a substantial contribution 
to the over-all noise figure from the local-oscillator noise. At 3-2 cm, 
a 10-db increase in the ratio of available local-oscillator power to available 
noise power in the sidebands would reduce the effect of the local-oscillator 
noise to less than 1 db under most circumstances. A selectivity great 
enough to give a 10-db increase in the ratio is obtained at 9000 Mc/sec 
with a cavity having a loaded Q of 450 or more. To be able to deliver 
1 mw of local-oscillator power to the mixer, from a tube having an 
available power of 15 mw, the fractional transmission must be at least 
0.067. If the cavity is operated with equal input and output loading 
and is decoupled from the oscillator by a dissipative attenuator, the 
maximum output power from the cavity, compatible with the condition 
for continuous oscillation is 



from Eqs. (4-6) and (4-21). For a 2K25 or 723A/B oscillator, the value 
of b may be taken as 2.75 X 10 2 , corresponding to the measurements 
quoted in Sec. 414. The maximum unloaded Q that can be used under 
these conditions is about 4800. The loaded Q resulting would be about 
1600; thus the noise power in the 30-Mc/sec sidebands would be reduced 
by 21 db. This is sufficient attenuation of the noise sidebands but 
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provides only sufficient local-oscillator power to drive the crystal. 
Fortunately, the resonant nature of the cavity can be used to provide 
the decoupling of the signal circuit from the local-oscillator circuit. A 
circuit for a two-channel mixer such as that shown in Fig. 5 3 might be 
used. The attenuator should have a minimum attenuation of about 
9 db, and it therefore provides a load of small reflection coefficient for 
the oscillator. Since the cavity is nonresonant at the signal frequency, 
the reflection of signal-frequency waves by the interaction of the cavity 
in the mixer is small and the cross attenuation from the radar mixer to 
the AFC mixer is large. For a larger safety factor in the available local- 
oscillator power in the radar mixer, a cavity of lower unloaded Q could be 
used and it would then be safe to use a smaller decoupling attenuation in 
the local-oscillator circuit. Since less dissipative attenuation is needed 
if the output loading of the cavity is increased and the input-circuit 
loading is decreased, somewhat 
larger available local-oscillator 
power could be obtained if the 
cavity were coupled in this way. 

An increase in the output loading 
and a decrease in the input load¬ 
ing, in the manner indicated by 
Eq. (4T2) would reduce the re¬ 
quired amount of dissipative 
attenuation sufficiently to more 
than compensate for the decreased 
transmission efficiency of the 
cavity circuit. This, however, 

could be done only at some sacri- for lo noise, 

fice in loaded Q, and thus in sup¬ 
pression of the local-oscillator noise. A combination of a higher unloaded 
Q and unequal-input and output loading would give the desired result 
without a decrease in noise suppression. 

6-6. Reduction of Local-oscillator Noise by the Use of a Cavity as 
Part of the Oscillator Tank Circuit. —Another method by which a cavity 
could be used to decrease the power in the noise sidebands of the local- 
oscillator signal is to use the cavity as a part of the tank circuit of 
the oscillator. It was shown in Sec. 4T1 that a cavity load circuit on 
an oscillator can give frequency stabilization of the oscillator, if the line 
length between the cavity and the grids of the oscillator resonator is 
effectively an integral number of half wavelengths. For very close 
coupling between the oscillator and the cavity, the tuning of the oscillator 
is discontinuous in frequency blit oscillation at the resonant frequency of 
the external cavity is stable. This condition amounts to a substitution 
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of the external cavity for the tank circuit of the oscillator and a con¬ 
sequent oscillator-resonator Q determined primarily by the external 
cavity. Tuning of the oscillator can be accomplished directly by tuning 
the external cavity. Since the best control of the oscillator frequency 
by the external cavity results if the external cavity has the highest 
possible unloaded Q, the filtering of local-oscillator noise sidebands is 
effective. 

This method is rather difficult to apply because the locking of the 
oscillator frequency to that of the cavity is critically dependent on the 
length of the line between the cavity and the oscillator. Because this 
line has some dissipative loss, there is a limit to the magnitude of sus- 
ceptance that can be developed by the external cavity at the grids of the 
oscillator resonator. This maximum susceptance sets a limit on the 
frequency range over which the oscillator can be pulled by the external 
cavity without retuning of the oscillator resonator. If the oscillator 
resonator is retuned, there is a limit on the range of frequency for which 
a fixed length of line between the oscillator and the external cavity will 
give the desired frequency control by the external cavity. This limit is 
determined by the rate of change of the effective electrical line length 
with frequency, and must thus depend upon the number of half wave¬ 
lengths of line used. For the largest tuning range, the smallest possible 
number of half wavelengths of line must be used, and reflections increasing 
the dissipative loss or the frequency-sensitivity of the line must be 
avoided. With 2K25 oscillator tubes, which have a coaxial output line 
several half wavelengths long, a fixed length of lino between the oscillator 
and the external cavity can be used for only a small frequency range— 
perhaps 2 per cent. The oscillator can be tuned, by means of the 
external cavity alone, through a range of about 1 per cent if the 
cavity has an unloaded Q of 25,000. 

Because of the variation, among tubes, in the electrical length of the 
output line, a given external circuit, containing a fixed line length between 
the tube antenna and the cavity, docs not give frequency control by the 
external cavity over the same range for all tubes. This variation, 
causes one of the principal difficulties in setting up the circuit, since 
it necessitates a variable antenna-to-cavity line length. For each tube 
this line must be adjusted to allow control by the external cavity over the 
desired range. Another difficulty encountered in setting up a circuit of 
this kind lies in the fact that, although the oscillator, when it has been 
locked to the cavity, can bo tuned over a considerable range by tuning 
of the external cavity alone, the range of oscillator tuning for which 
locking can be produced is very small. A monitoring circuit is required 
to make sure that locking has occurred. 

Oscillators locked to cavities in this way have been used in the 10-cin 
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band for the stabilization of frequency. With a 2K28 tube, a single 
half-wavelength line between the oscillator cavity and the external cavity 
can be used. The operation is considerably more satisfactory than that 
obtained at 3.2 cm with 2K25 tubes, because of this short line length. 
This method is not useful in decreasing the over-all noise figure of a 
10-cm receiver because, with a 30-Mc/sec intermediate frequency, local- 
oscillator noise contributes a negligible amount to the over-all noise 
figure. When used with a very high-Q cavity, such as a resonant echo 
box, however, it is useful as a frequency-stabilization circuit. 

In the 1.25-em band, only enough experimentation has been done with 
this kind of circuit to show that locking can be obtained and that fre¬ 
quency control by the external cavity can give tuning over 100 or 200 
Mc/sec. With the 2K33 tube, with its special double-resonator circuit, 

Line length adjusted to suit 



Mixer 

Fig. 5-4.—Circuit for tho use of a 2K25 oscillator locked to an external cavity for LO noise 

suppression. 

difficulties are again encountered because the same external line length 
does not give control over the same frequency range for various tubes. 
For the purposes of LO-noise suppression and of frequency stabilization, 
this circuit offers much in the way of simplicity. It may in the future 
be developed to the point of being practicable from an operational view¬ 
point, especially if the high-Q cavity and coupling circuit are included as 
parts of the tube. So far, however, it has not been developed to the 
point of being usable in a receiver intended for field use in the wavelength 
regions below 10 cm. A tube incorporating a high-Q resonator in this 
way loses the very useful property of electronic tuning, through the 
frequency-stabilization effect, and the tuning mechanism must produce 
a dimensional change in the high-Q cavity. 

In Figs. 5-4 and 5-5 arc shown two possible 3.2-cm mixer circuits 
incorporating this type of circuit for the suppression of local-oscillator 
noise and for frequency stabilization. The circuit of Fig. 5-4 provides 
for the extraction of local-oscillator power for the mixer through a 
variable coupling iris in what would normally be a short-circuiting end 
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wall of the waveguide behind the oscillator antenna. This iris must be 
about one-quarter wavelength behind the antenna, to allow the antenna- 
to-waveguide coupling to operate efficiently. A large standing-wave 
ratio may exist in the line between the cavity and the oscillator, however, 
especially under the condition that the external cavity causes a consider¬ 
able pulling of the normal oscillator frequency. At a given iris setting, 
the efficiency of the coupling of local-oscillator signal into the mixer is 
greatest when a voltage loop of the standing-wave pattern occurs at the 
antenna, and would be zero if a voltage node were to occur there. The 
amount of power coupled into the mixer for a given iris setting would 
therefore vary considerably, depending upon the amount of pulling 
by the external cavity and upon the cavity-to-antenna line length. 



Fig. 5*5. —Cavity used as frequency control and source of local-oscillator power of the 
mixer, for the purpose of LO-noisc suppression. 

If a voltage node occurs near the antenna, the iris must be adjusted for 
large coupling between the local-oscillator circuit and the signal circuit, 
with consequent reflection of received signal power. No provision is 
included to show when the circuit is adjusted in such a way that the local 
oscillator is locked to the cavity. Such a provision could be made by 
coupling a separate detector crystal to the cavity as indicated by the 
broken lines in Fig. 5*4. Transmission through the cavity to this 
crystal would indicate oscillation at the resonant frequency of the cavity. 

In the circuit of Fig. 5*5 the cavity itself is used as the source of 
local-oscillator signal for the mixer. Since the cavity must be tightly 
coupled to the oscillator, a large amount of energy is stored in the cavity 
and the coupling to the mixer may be small. To accomplish adjustment 
of the coupling to the mixer crystal a variable exit iris must be used-on the 
cavity and for this a sliding spring-metal wall between the waveguide 
and the cavity can be used. Transmission of power through the cavity 
to the mixer crystal, with consequent production of rectified current by 
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the mixer crystal, serves to indicate that the oscillator is locked in 
frequency to the cavity. The adjustment procedure, however, is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that no indication of oscillation is provided when the 
oscillator is not locked to the cavity. 

Neither of these circuits has been developed to the point of being 
practical for use in receivers. They have been included here only to 
show some of the difficulties that are encountered with this kind of noise- 
suppression circuit and the direction in which one might proceed. If 
an oscillator containing a built-in high-Q cavity were available, the 
mixer problem would be simpler. A separate output line from the 
resonator of the oscillator would provide the useful power and this line 
would be coupled into a mixer circuit in any of the conventional ways. 
The frequency-stabilized 10-cm oscillators earlier referred to were used 
in this way; one output loop was used to couple the oscillator tightly 
to the high-Q cavity and a second to derive the useful power. For the 
present, however, the use of these circuits for LO-noise suppression 
has been abandoned in favor of the more foolproof “balanced” mixer 
described in Chap. 6. 

5-7. Effect of D-c Bias on the Mixer Crystal. —A slight improvement 
in over-all receiver noise figure can be obtained through the use of a 
small bias voltage across the mixer crystal, if local-oscillator noise is 
present. The effect of the bias voltage is to make the conversion loss 
at a reduced local-oscillator level almost as small as that at the normal 
level. Since the noise sidebands are proportionately reduced, an improve¬ 
ment in over-all noise figure results. Several additional advantages can 
be gained through the use of such a bias voltage. Accompanying the 
reduced LO power requirement is a reduction in the reaction of the 
local-oscillator circuit on the signal circuit of the mixer. The over-all 
noise figure becomes less dependent upon the amount of incident local- 
oscillator power at the crystal, because the conversion loss does not 
increase so rapidly as the local-oscillator drive is decreased. Finally, 
the i-f conductance of the crystal is less dependent on the amount of 
local-oscillator drive. 

Figure 5-6 is a graphical illustration of how the conversion loss would 
be affected by a positive bias, if the d-c characteristic determined the 
behavior of a crystal used in a microwave mixer. For the conditions 
illustrated in Fig. 5-6a, the local-oscillator drive has been taken as 
less than enough to drive the crystal to the part of the forward char¬ 
acteristic having the greatest slope. The addition of a positive bias 
(Fig. 5-66) increases the i-f current because the positive peaks of the 
envelope drive the crystal to a region in which the characteristic has a 
greater slope than before, whereas there is little change in the slope of the 
characteristic in the negative part of the envelope. There is an optimum 
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bias voltage for each local-oscillator level since a further increase in bias 
voltage would cause the negative part of the envelope to contribute an 
i-f current of increasing magnitude with increasing bias voltage. When 
this current increases more rapidly than that due to the positive part of 
the envelope, the total i-f current begins to drop, because the current 
contributed by the negative part of the envelope has the opposite phase 
to that from the positive part. The smallest conversion loss for a 
particular local-oscillator amplitude usually results from the use of a 

bias voltage less than the amplitude 
of the local-oscillator signal. 

One method of demonstrating 
the effect of a bias voltage is to 
measure the effective over-all noise 
figure of a representative receiver 
with various values of local-oscilla¬ 
tor coupling and of d-c bias. Such 
a measurement is made by finding 
the available c-w input signal power 
required to give an output signal 
power equal to the output noise 
power, when the signal frequency is 
at the point of maximum sensitivity 
in the pass band. The effective 
over-all noise figure is the ratio of 
this signal power to kTB, where B 
is the effective noise bandwidth of 
the i-f amplifier. For relative noise- 
figure measurements, provided B is 
not changed by the parameters 
varied between measurements, it 
is not necessary to know B or 
the absolute power level. Thus, 
to demonstrate the effect of bias 
voltage on the crystal it is not necessary to have an absolute calibration 
of the available signal-generator power. A block diagram of a circuit 
for measuring the over-all noise figure is shown in Fig. 5-7. The attenu¬ 
ator associated with the signal generator is made to match the trans¬ 
mission line. A TR cavity tuned to the signal-generator frequency is 
used, and a mixer with iris-coupled local oscillator. A part of the input 
circuit of the i-f amplifier is shown to illustrate the method of applying 
a bias voltage through the crystal-current metering circuit. The 
circuit shown is only symbolic, in the sense that a practical circuit 
includes, instead of the simple condenser filter on the crystal-current lead, 



Fig. 5-6.—Graphical illustration of 
decrease in conversion loss with positive 
bias, for small local-oscillator level. The 
barrier capacitance is neglected. 
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a low-pass ir-filter of two or three sections, made up of r-f chokes and 
condensers. The bias voltage is supplied from a battery and voltage- 
divider circuit. The best values of the battery voltage and of the resist¬ 
ance of the potentiometer circuit, for experimental purposes, should be 
such that the series resistance introduced into the crystal-current circuit, 
for a bias voltage of one volt, is small compared with the resistance of 
the crystal. For a resistance of 50 ohms per volt, the negative bias, 
at 1 ma of rectified current, produced by the flow of the rectified crystal 
current through the potentiometer would be equal to 0.05 volts, a 
negligible quantity compared with the forward bias applied by the 


Part of i-f input circuit and 
rectified current filter 



Fia. 5-7.—Circuit for measuring the effect of crystal bias on over-all noise figure. 


battery circuit. The output power meter may be a thermocouple or 
a square-law crystal detector with a milliammeter. 

6.8. Results of Experiments on the Effect of D-c Bias. —The results 
of some experiments of the kind just described are plotted in Fig. 5-8. 
These data were taken on a 1N23 crystal having a measured conversion 
loss of 7.9 db and a noise temperature of 1.9. The noise figure of the 
i-f amplifier was about 5 db for crystals having average i-f admittance. 
In this figure a curve of relative over-all noise figure as a function of 
crystal current due to the local oscillator alone (with the bias voltage set 
at zero) is given. The minimum of this curve is taken as the zero point, 
and an increase in noise figure from this corresponds to an ordinate 
below this point, a convention used since minimum noise figure is desired. 
There is a set of curves each having its right-hand terminus lying on the 
curve for no bias. Each of these curves gives the relative over-all noise 
figure for constant total crystal current equal to that corresponding to 
the abscissa of the right-hand terminus point and made up of rectified 
current and current due to the bias voltage in varying proportions. The 
abscissa gives, for these curves, the crystal current due to the oscillator 
alone. As the curve is traversed toward the left, the bias voltage is 
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continuously increased, to keep the total current constant. The curves 
show that for any total current there is very little deterioration, and for 
most currents some improvement, if that current is produced by smaller 
local-oscillator drive and some bias, than if it is all produced by the local 
oscillator. The improvement possible varies considerably from crystal 



Fig. 5-8. —Effect, on over-all receiver noise figure, of a positive bias on the crystal. 
The data are for a 1N23 crystal with 7.9-db conversion loss and a noise temperature of 
1.9. 


to crystal and data on about 10 crystals showed that as much as 0.5 db 
improvement may be gained or as little as 0.1 db. The best noise figure 
was obtained in most cases with an amount of local-oscillator drive equal 
to that which gave minimum noise figure without bias, and with enough 
bias added to increase the crystal current by a factor between 1.5 and 2. 
Almost as good results are found with bias at about half the normal local- 
oscillator drive. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from these experiments are 
restricted because there are many parameters that change with local* 
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oscillator drive which were not measured. For instance, the r-f admit¬ 
tance of the crystal to the signal is affected by a change in either the bias 
voltage or the local-oscillator drive, and this could contribute to the 
variation in the over-all noise figure. To eliminate this the mixer 
should have been tunable and adjusted for minimum noise figure for 
each point. Another source of error lies in the use of a fixed coupling 
circuit from the crystal to the i-f amplifier. Since the i-f admittance of 
the crystal depends upon the local-oscillator drive and the bias voltage, 
the effective noise figure of the i-f amplifier varies from point to point. 
Thus the only thing that this experiment does show is that for this 
combination of crystal, mixer and i-f amplifier, some improvement in the 
over-all noise figure can be obtained through the use of forward bias 
on the crystal. Of greater significance may be the fact that the range 
over which the local-oscillator drive can vary without a large increase 
in effective over-all noise figure is increased by the use of the optimum 



Fig. 5*9.—Circuit for adding bias voltage to mixer crystal. 


bias for each value of the local-oscillator drive. The noise figure can be 
kept near its minimum value with a much smaller local-oscillator drive 
with the addition of an appropriate bias voltage than without bias. 

To utilize this extension in the allowable range of local-oscillator 
drive, a fixed bias circuit has sometimes been added to the microwave 
receiver. Such a bias circuit is shown in Fig. 5-9. The bias voltage 
applied in the absence of rectified crystal current is 0.175 volts, due 
to the 1-ma current through the voltage divider. With increasing 
local-oscillator drive, the bias voltage decreases because the rectified 
current flows in the opposite direction through the 175-ohm resistor and 
thus decreases the voltage drop across it. At 1 ma of rectified current 
the bias voltage is zero. Thus the bias voltage is significant primarily 
for small local-oscillator drive, where it has the most beneficial effect. 

To evaluate completely the usefulness of the bias voltage, measure¬ 
ments should be made separately of the loss, noise temperature, and i-f 
admittance of the crystal. The data just quoted, showing a slight 
improvement in over-all noise figure from an added bias when the local- 
oscillator drive is optimum, could be explained by a decrease in the 
conversion loss from the addition of the bias voltage. The same decrease 
in conversion loss could be achieved vdth greater local-oscillator drive but 
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the increase of converted local-oscillator noise apparently results in a 
poorer noise figure. The advantage of increased permissable range of 
local-oscillator drive lies in the possibility of obtaining a large electronic- 
tuning range from the oscillator for AFC purposes. The addition of 
bias voltage by the circuit of Fig. 5-9 allows the tuning to be carried to a 
lower-power point in the reflector mode than without the bias. Some 
experiments were made to measure the over-all noise figure over the 



High-frequency side _ . Low-frequency side 

Per cent power 

Fig. 5-10.—Effect of bias circuit of Fir. 5-9 on the conversion loss, noi.se temperature, 
i-f resistance, and over-all receiver noise figure a« the local oscillator is electronically tuned 
through a reflector mode. The crystal is a 1 N23A, the LO tube a 723A/B, the intermediate 
frequency 30 Me/sec, and the effective i-f noise figure 4 db. Ilias voltage is supplied from 
the circuit of Fig. 5*9. 

range of electronic tuning, with and without bias. The bias circuit was 
that of Fig. 5 9 and independent measurements of loss, noise temperature, 
and i-f resistance of the crystal were made. The apparatus was similar 
to the noise-temperature test sot in that it included the one-eighth-wave¬ 
length-line matching transformer between the crystal and the i-f amplifier. 
This made the measurement of the crystal noise temperature independent 
of the i-f resistance of the crystal. A noise diode was used to calibrate the 
apparatus and to measure the i-f resistance. With the noise diode, the 
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diode current required to produce a given deflection on the output meter 
was measured with each of several resistances substituted for the crystal. 
When the crystal was in place and operating with the same amplifier 
gain, the diode current required to give noise sufficient to produce this 
same deflection was thus a measure of the i-f resistance of the crystal. 
The conversion loss was measured by use of a calibrated low-level signal 
generator. The i-f output power from the crystal was found by use of 
the noise power from the noise diode as a standard of reference, since 
the i-f resistance of the crystal was known. The i-f amplifier and output 
meter could thus be regarded as a calibrated low-level i-f power meter. 

The results of this experiment are shown in curves of Fig. 5T0. 
At the center of the electronic tuning range, the crystal used showed no 
improvement in over-all noise figure due to the bias when the rectified 
current was 0.5 ma. The over-all noise figure plotted is calculated from 
the loss and noise temperature assuming an effective i-f amplifier noise 
figure of 4 db. At the quarter-power points in the electronic-tuning 
range, however, some improvement is found. A crystal current of 
0.125 ma would result there without bias. With the tube tuned to 
the quarter-power point on the high-frequency side of the center of the 
electronic-tuning range, the noise figure is improved by 1.2 db by the 
addition of the bias and is almost the same as at the center of the mode. 
This is almost completely accounted for by the decrease in conversion 
loss due to the bias, since the local-oscillator noise is almost constant in 
the high-frequency part of the electronic-tuning range. On the low- 
frequency side the improvement in noise figure is not so great, however, 
because, although the conversion loss is decreased by the same amount by 
the addition of the bias voltage, the local-oscillator noise is so large that 
its effect increases significantly with the decreased conversion loss. The 
bias current must also contribute to the .noise temperature somewhat 
but this is apparently small compared with the converted local-oscillator 
noise. Since the crystal used for this experiment had a noise-temperature 
of only 1.3, for about 1 ma of rectified current, small effect due to the 
bias current would be expected. 

The most marked effect of the bias voltage in Fig. 5T0 is the change 
in i-f resistance. Whereas without bias the resistance rose from about 
400 ohms to over 650 ohms when the local-oscillator drive was decreased 
by a factor of 4, with bias the i-f resistance was between 340 and 370 
ohms for the whole range of local-oscillator drive. If the i-f amplifier 
to be used in a receiver were sensitive to the i-f resistance of the crystal, 
with respect either to noise figure or to bandpass characteristics, a 
bias-voltage circuit would be of considerable value. Provided the image- 
frequency wave is not reflected to the crystal, however, the bias voltage 
makes little difference in the percentage spread of crystal resistances 
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encountered for various crystals at a fixed local-oscillator level. How¬ 
ever, if the image-frequency wave is reflected to the crystal, by a TR 
cavity for instance, the situation is much more complicated because the 
i-f impedance varies in both resistive and reactive parts, from crystal to 
crystal, as discussed in Chap. 2. A bias voltage would probably change 
the relative spread of impedances very little. 

Both of the experiments just described were made at 3.2 cm with a 
30-Mc/sec intermediate frequency. At 1.25 cm where the local-oscillator 
noise is somewhat greater, a larger improvement might be gained through 
the use of positive bias. No very reliable data have been taken to find 
out how much the improvement might be, largely because the balanced 
mixer was introduced as a good solution to the problem of local-oscillator 
noise. Since the balanced mixer has several other advantages besides 
that of the suppression of local-oscillator noise, it is often worth using, 
even if other methods of noise suppression are sufficient. A discussion 
of the balanced mixer is to be found in Chap. 0. 

In a receiver using bias voltage on the crystal, it is desirable to provide 
the usual meter for the rectified crystal current to facilitate adjustment of 
the local-oscillator coupling. The bias voltage alone produces a rather 
small crystal current but when a small amount of local-oscillator power is 
added, the crystal current increases by a considerably larger amount 
than it would without the bias voltage. For the purpose of setting the 
LO power level, it has been considered advantageous to use a meter jack 
or switch which short-circuits the bias voltage when the meter is put into 
the circuit, so that the crystal-current reading is approximately propor¬ 
tional to the local-oscillator power incident on the crystal. The jack 
also allows one side of the meter to be grounded, which simplifies the 
wiring. 





CHAPTER 6 

BALANCED MIXERS 

The complexity of design and of operation of mixer circuits in which 
filter cavities are used for the suppression of local-oscillator noise has led 
to considerable interest in the development of a microwave balanced 
mixer. A balanced mixer utilizes two separate mixer units driven in 
shunt by the local-oscillator signal and in push-pull by the received 
signal, or vice versa. This results in a balanced push-pull output signal 
at the intermediate frequency, and the i-f amplifier input circuit is 
designed to give response only to such a balanced signal. Any i-f output 
signals derived from noise accompanying the local-oscillator power appear 
in the same phase at the output terminals of each mixer unit and are 
therefore discriminated against by the input circuits of the push-pull i-f 
amplifier. The suppression of local-oscillator noise is thus obtained 
without resort to frequency-selective circuits. The operational com¬ 
plexity of the balanced mixer is no greater, and is in many respects less, 
than that of a simple mixer. The many additional properties of the 
microwave balanced mixer in its final form make it often advantageous 
even when the suppression of local-oscillator noise is not required. 

6-1. Simple Microwave Balanced Mixer.— Figure 61 is a schematic 
drawing of a microwave balanced mixer. If it is assumed that the 
crystals may be treated as resistors across the microwave line and that 
the local-oscillator power can be introduced into the microwave line by a 
simple, very loosely coupled probe, it is seen that this circuit behaves as a 
balanced mixer. The TR cavity is assumed to present, in the plane of its 
exit iris, a short circuit to power at the local-oscillator frequency. Each 
crystal is therefore coupled to the local oscillator in the same way, and 
since the probe excites waves traveling in both directions and having 
the same phase at planes equidistant from the probe, the local-oscillator 
signals at the two crystals are in phase. The received signal, on the other 
hand, having passed through the TR cavity, arrives at the two crystals in 
opposite phase since the crystals are spaced a half wavelength apart. A 
consideration of the simple addition of a small signal wave and a large 
local-oscillator wave will show that the amplitude-modulation component 
at the beat frequency, in the envelope of the sum of these two waves, 
reverses in phase if the relative phases between the local-oscillator wave 
and the signal wave are reversed. Thus the i-f voltages at the output 
terminals of the two crystals are opposite in phase. By means of the 
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transformer, the push-pull i-f signal is changed into a signal that can be 
used to excite a conventional unbalanced line or an i-f amplifier. 

The local-oscillator noise arrives at the two crystals through the same 
circuit as does the local-oscillator signal. The relative phases between 
the noise components and the local-oscillator wave are the same at the 
two crystals, and therefore the noise converted to the intermediate 
frequency has the same phase at the output terminals of the two crystals. 
The balanced transformer does not produce an output voltage from 
equal voltages in the same phase in the two legs of its input circuit, and 

thus the converted noise is not 
coupled into the i-f amplifier. The 
over-all noise figure is determined by 
the conversion loss of the balanced 
mixer, its noise temperature and 
the noise figure of the i-f amplifier, 
without a contribution from local- 
oscillator noise. If the two crystals 
have the same conversion loss in a 
simple mixer circuit, the conversion 
loss in the balanced mixer is the same 
as that of a single crystal. Only 
half the r-f signal power is applied 
to each crystal. The available i-f 
output power from each crystal is therefore only half what it would be for 
an unbalanced mixer, but since the two powers are added, the over-all 
conversion loss is that of a single crystal. The noise temperature 
associated with the output admittance of the push-pull transformer is 
just that of a single crystal, provided the two crystals have identical 
noise temperatures. The advantage gained by this balanced mixer, 
therefore, is the suppression of local-oscillator noise, and nothing is lost. 

The degree to which local-oscillator noise is suppressed depends upon 
how closely identical are the converted i-f noise components at the output 
terminals of the two crystals. This is determined partially by the degree 
to which the two crystals have identical conversion losses. Since the 
available output power from the i-f transformer is proportional to the 
square of the difference between the voltages produced by the two 
crystals, a small difference in conversion loss does not destroy the sup¬ 
pression of local-oscillator noise. If the two crystals have conversion 
losses Li and L 2 respectively, the available i-f signal power is proportional 
to (\/Li + x/L-i)' 1 whereas the available converted LO noise power is pro¬ 
portional to — xHOt) 2 . The factor by which the local-oscillator 

noise is suppressed, relative to the signal, is 

(VLi + - VLiY. 



output 

line 

Fig. 6*1.—Simple balanced mixer with 
push-pull i-f transformer to unbalanced 
line. 
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If Li = 2 Li, corresponding to a 3-db difference, the local-oscillator noise 
is suppressed by a factor of 34, or by 15.3 db. This factor is sufficient 
to reduce the effect of the unbalanced noise on the over-all noise figure to a 
negligible amount under most conditions; therefore an unbalance in 
conversion loss as great as 3 db could be tolerated, if this were the only 
source of unbalance in the circuit. 

A much more serious source of unbalance in this mixer circuit arises 
from the possible inequality of the r-f admittances of the crystals. The 
power delivered to the crystals, both by the signal generator and by the 
local oscillator, is divided between the crystals in a ratio dependent upon 
their r-f admittances. To the signal, the two crystals appear in parallel 
so that the ratio of the signal powers delivered to them is just the ratio of 
their r-f conductances, the crystal having the larger conductance receiving 
the larger power. To the local oscillator, the crystals appear at the ends 
of quarter-wavelength lines and these lines are connected in parallel at 
the plane of the local-oscillator probe. If the r-f admittances of the 
crystals were pure conductances, the ratio of local-oscillator power 
delivered to the two crystals would be the inverse of the ratio of their 
conductances; that is, the crystal having the smaller conductance would 
receive the larger local-oscillator power. Since the r-f admittances of 
representative crystals of a given type vary considerably, it is not unlikely 
that randomly chosen crystals might differ in conductance by a factor 
as large as 4. For example, a pair of crystals having admittances of 
2F 0 and F 0 /2, respectively, would differ by this factor, and since each 
would suffer a reflection loss of only about 0.5 db in the conversion-loss 
test, they would not necessarily be eliminated by the specifications. 
This source of unbalance can be equivalent to 6 db or more of unbalance 
in output power. When this unbalance is added to the possible unbalance 
in conversion loss, it is seen that the suppression of local-oscillator noise 
might not be sufficient unless crystals were selected in balanced pairs. 
Such a selection would best be made on the basis of measurements of 
r-f admittance, since the admittance is seen to be the more serious 
source of unbalance. A mixer that requires selection of crystals is 
certainly to be avoided if possible. For the purpose of providing a 
balanced mixer that is less sensitive to inequalities of the r-f admittances 
of the crystals, the “magic T” was developed. To facilitate the dis¬ 
cussion of balanced mixers based on this circuit, a short discussion of 
the principles of the magic T and some of its equivalent circuits must be 
given. 

6-2. General Properties of the Magic T. —One variety of magic T in 
rectangular waveguide is a circuit consisting of a waveguide with two 
other waveguides connected perpendicularly to it, one in the broad wall 
and the other in the narrow wall, at a common junction plane. Each 
of the joining waveguides makes, with the original waveguide, an ordinary 
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T-junction. The structure formed by the branch in the broad side of the 
main waveguide and the main waveguide is called an .E-plane T-junction, 
and behaves essentially as a series-connected circuit. The arm in the 

narrow plane constitutes, with the 
main waveguide, an //-plane T- 
junction and can be described in 
terms of a parallel circuit. When 
both these side arms are present, 
and have a common junction 
plane, as in the magic T, the arms 
on the narrow side and on the 
broad side of the main waveguide 
are often referred to as the //-plane 
and the E-plane arms, respec¬ 
tively. The complete structure 
has some very special properties, 
however, because of its symmetry, 
and no simple series- or parallel- 
connected equivalent circuit can 
be used to describe it. In Fig. 6-2 a perspective view of the structure of 
a magic T is shown. 

To understand the special properties of the magic T it is necessary 
to realize the difference between the coupling of the //-plane T-junction 
and that of the E-plane T-junction. In Fig. 6-3a and b are shown, 
respectively, the field configurations in the region of the junction for each 

E- 

— vector 

L- 


(a) (6) 

Fig. 6-3.—Representation of coupling in simple T-junctions; (a) //-plane T-junction; ( b ) 

i?-plane T-junction. 

of these simple T-structures, produced by a wave traveling into the side 
arm of each. Lines are drawn, in Fig. 6-3o, to represent the wavefront 
as it progresses down the side arm and through the junction. The 
circles with crosses represent the .E-vector pointing into the paper. 
It is seen that the waves traveling outward from the junction have the 
same phase at planes equidistant from the center of the junction, or 
from the plane of symmetry. In Fig. 6-3&, which represents the E-plane 
T-junction, the electric field vector is in the plane of the paper and is 
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represented by lines with arrows indicating the direction. The electric 
field fringes at the junction and excites the horizontal arms with waves 
having opposite phases at planes equidistant from the plane of symmetry. 
Thus the waves in the horizontal arms of the //-plane T-junction may be 
said to possess completely even symmetry about the junction and those 
in the E-plane T-junction to possess completely odd symmetry about the 
junction. Another way of illustrating the action of the //-plane T-junc¬ 
tion is to draw the magnetic field vector, which fringes at the junction. 
The magnetic field has opposite directions at symmetrically disposed 
planes in the horizontal arms, but, since the waves are traveling in 
opposite directions, the associated electric fields must point in the same 
direction, as shown, at these two planes. In both of these T-structures, 
with each of the horizontal arms infinite in length, there would be a 
wave reflected upward in the side arm due to the discontinuity of the 
junction. 

The same kind of coupling exists between the side arms and the 
collinear arms of the four-armed structure of Fig. C-2. Because of the 
opposite kinds of symmetry associated with the side arms it is evident 
that a wave traveling into the .E-plane arm excites only a wave of odd 
symmetry in the junction and cannot therefore excite the //-plane arm. 
The result is that only waves having opposite phases at planes equi¬ 
distant from the plane of symmetry are excited in the collinear arms, 
and a reflected wave is excited in the E-plane arm. Similarly, a wave 
sent into the //-plane arm excites, in the collinear arms, only waves 
having like phases at planes equidistant from the plane of symmetry 
and excites a reflected wave in the II -plane arm. There results, therefore, 
a device that transmits power to two lines from each of two independent 
input lines but shows no direct coupling between these input lines. 

In order that the magic T may be most useful, the input arms should 
have no reflections when nonreflecting terminations are placed on 
the collinear arms. Some kind of reflecting irises in the E-plane and the 
//-plane arms can be provided to produce reflections that cancel the 
reflections from the junction. These arms of the T-junction will then 
be reflectionless when the collinear arms are terminated with reflectionless 
loads. Provided the matching structures do not upset the symmetry 
of the junction, the lack of direct coupling between the E-plane and the 
//-plane arms is preserved. 

Under the condition that such matching devices are used, the T- 
structure takes on other special properties. Suppose that waves of 
equal amplitudes are sent simultaneously into the E-plane and the 
//-plane arms. Because of the odd and even symmetry, respectively, 
of the waves excited in the collinear arms, the relative phases between 
the two input waves can be so adjusted that the secondary waves excited 
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in one of the eollinear arms cancel. Then the secondary waves in the 
other eollinear arm are in phase and therefore add in amplitude. Thus 
the total power contained in the waves sent into the E-plane and the 
//-plane arms is contained in the wave traveling outward in one of the 
eollinear arms. A reversal in the direction of propagation of these 
waves then shows that a wave sent into one of the eollinear arms excites 
waves of equal amplitudes in the .E-plane and the //-plane arms, and 
does not suffer reflection at the junction, nor does it couple to the opposite 
eollinear arm. The same is true for a wave sent into the other eollinear 
arm. If planes are chosen in the E-plane and //-plane arms in such a 
way that the waves traveling outward in these arms, excited by a wave 
sent into one of the eollinear arms, have like phases, the waves due to 
power entering the other eollinear arm have opposite phases. Thus, 
with the matching devices in the E-plane and the II -plane arms, the 
structure has the property that power sent into any arm transmits only to 
the adjacent arms, and does so without reflection. Furthermore, the 
waves excited in these adjacent arms have the opposite kind of phase 
symmetry if the input wave is sent into the arm opposite to the original 
one. It is to this structure, including the matching irises, that the term 
magic T is applied. 

6-3. The Matching of the Magic T. —Any of the conventional kinds of 
matching structures may be used in the magic T at a single frequency. 
It has been found, however, that with inductive irises the frequency 
band over w-hich the match is good is not large. This is especially true 
of the //-plane arm, where the voltage standing-wave ratio to be matched 
out by the iris is larger than in the E-plane arm. At 3.33 cm in wave¬ 
guide having outside dimensions of 1 in. by -j in., the voltage standing- 
wave ratio that must be matched out is about 3.G in the //-plane arm 
and 2.2 in the E-plane arm. In the 1.25-cm band with £-in. by i-in. 
waveguide, it is about 7.5 in the //-plane arm and 2.8 in the E-plane arm. 
With an inductive iris placed as close as possible to the junction in the 
proper position to match the //-plane arm at a given frequency, the 
voltage standing-wave ratio rises to about 2 with a change of frequency 
of less than 1 per cent. 

A structure giving a less frequency-sensitive matching effect for the 
//-plane branch has been found. In the by x-in. waveguide used at 
1.25 cm an iris in the plane of symmetry extending outward from the 
wall opposite the //-plane arm and upw'ard into the E-plane arm has been 
used. This and an asymmetrical inductive iris for matching the E-plane 
arm are shown in Fig. 6-4. The voltage standing-wave ratio, with 
nonreflecting loads on the eollinear arms, is less than 1,10 over a plus or 
minus 1 per cent band, in the //-plane branch. In the E-plane branch 
the voltage standing-wave ratio is less than 1.10 at the center of the band 
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and rises to about 1.30 at the edges of the plus and minus 1 per cent 
band. 

For the 3.33-cm band, a post was found to give a better match, over 
a wide band, than an iris of this kind, although a similar iris in the plane 


n 

r ) 


Fig. 6-4.—Positions of irises for matching Fig. 6-5.—Positions of post and iris for/' \ 

a magic T in {-in. by { -in. waveguide. The matching a magic T in {-in. by {-in. wave-^ * 
iris thickness is 0.020 in. guide. The iris thickness is 3*5 in., the( } 

diameter of the post is { in., and the length; 1 

’ is 0.650 in. ' * 

1 ( 

of symmetry could be designed to give a perfect match at a single fre-t---* 
quency. This post, again with the single asymmetrical inductive irj,s 
for matching the E-plane branch, is shown in Fig. 6-5. The voftajfe ] 
standing-wave ratio observed in the 12 per cent band from 3.13 to •■8.58 1 , 

cm, for a magic T like that of Fig. 

6-5, is shown in Fig. 6-6. It is 
| evident there that the match ob¬ 

tained in the //-plane arm is al¬ 
most independent of frequency. 

| Unfortunately no simple structure 

j was found that gave a wideband 

I match for the .E-plane branch. 

The voltage standing-wave ratio 
measured in the collinear arm is 
also shown. The amount of this 
i standing-wave ratio depends on 

I the other two but cannot be derived from them without knowledge of the 

: phases of the reflection coefficients. 

j Because of the complete symmetry of the magic T, the symbols shown 

in Fig. 6-7a and b are used in illustrating its applications. The arms are 
numbered in a definite relationship to the physical structure, because 
for many applications it is necessary to know the phase relationships 



Fig. 6 - 6 .—Voltage standing-wave ratio 
vs. wavelength, for magic T matched as 
shown in Fig. 6-5. 
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between the waves in two opposing arms and not in the other two. In 
such cases, the collinear arms are favored over the other two since the 
phase relationships between waves in them are completely defined by 
the symmetry of the structure. The lack of direct coupling between the 
//-plane and the 5-plane arms (henceforth arms (3) and ( 4 ), respectively) 
is independent of frequency, but for arms ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) it is independent of 
frequency only to the extent that the matching of arms (3) and ( 4 ) is 
independent of frequency. Measurements could be made to determine 
the location of planes in arms (3) and (4) for which phase relationships 
similar to those holding for arms ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) could be specified, but the 
positions of these planes may vary with frequency and are dependent 
upon the particular matching structures used. 

One pair of planes in arms (3) and ( 4 ), which are useful for purposes of 
calculation, may be defined in the following way. Suppose arms ( 1 ) and 


'H-plane arm 


h~-/?-planearm 


3 


1 


4 


(a) <6> 

Fig. 6-7.—Symbols used to represent the magic *T. 

(2) are both short-circuited in planes equidistant from the plane of 
symmetry. If a w r ave is sent into either arm (3) or arm ( 4 ), the waves 
excited in arms (1) and (2) are reflected toward the junction from the 
short-circuiting planes with the same kind of symmetry as they had in 
traveling outward from the junction. A wave is therefore excited only in 
the input arm and the standing-wave ratio in the input arm is infinite. 
For this pair of planes in arms (1) and (2) a pair of planes, in arms 

(3) and ( 4 ), at which voltage maxima (zero admittance) occur may be 
specified. It now follows that, if arms (3) and ( 4 ) are short-circuited in 
these planes, an admittance of zero will be seen in the planes which were 
short-circuited in the previous experiment, looking into arms (1) and (2). 
An equivalent four-terminal-pair network describing the action of the 
magic T in terms of voltages and currents, can now be defined, where 
the terminal pairs are understood to be located in these four planes. 

6-4. Description of the Magic T in Terms of Voltages and Currents.— 
The relationships between the voltages and currents in the terminal 
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pairs of any linear, passive four-terminal-pair network can be shown to be 
given by the four simultaneous linear equations 


ii — 2 /n e i + 4/1262 + 4/1363 + 2/1464 
42 = 4/126i + 4/2262 + 4/2363 + 4/24C4 
*3 = 2/1361 + 4/?362 + 2/3363 + 4/3464 
44 = 4 /u 6 l + 4/2462 + 4/3463 + 2/4464 

where the coefficients y nm are constants depending on the properties of 
the particular network. For this particular circuit, the definition of the 
position of the planes of the terminal pairs and the fact that there is no 
direct coupling between opposite arms gives 

2 /11 = 2/22 = 2/33 = 4/44 = 4/12 = 4/34 = 0 . 

Thus Eqs. (1) reduce to 

4*1 = 4/1363 + 2/1464 

*2 = y 2363 + 2/2464 

43 = 2/1361 + 2/2362 

44 = 2/1461 + 2/2462 

It can further be shown that the coefficients 4/ nm , for a network containing 
no elements capable of dissipating power, are pure imaginary. If 
matched loads are connected to arms (1) and (2) and a current is induced 
in arm (3), the symmetry condition for the //-plane branch and the 
conservation of power allow the relation 

43 = ±jY 0 ^ e 1 + «») 




to be written, where Fo is the characteristic admittance of the waveguide. 
Thus 


4/13 — 2/23 — 



F„. 


The sign is determined by the choice of the plane of the terminals 
in arm (3), there being a plane, given by the definition above, every 
half wavelength from the first plane. Since the sign is reversed for 
consecutive planes, the definition of the terminal plane may be further 
restricted to correspond to the positive sign, and thus 


• V 2 „ 

4/13 = 2/23 = 3 -y Fo. 


Similarly, a current induced in arm ( 4 ) with matched loads on arms 
( 1 ) and ( 2 ) gives 


44 = 
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Again, choosing the position of the terminal plane in arm (4) that corres¬ 
ponds to the positive sign, there results 



.vs 

Vu = -3 ~ 2 ~ 


0 > 


Y o. 


The set of transformation equations describing the magic T thus becomes 


Ji = jY o (e 3 + e 4 ) 

it = JYo^jr ( g 3 - «*) 
u = jY o^(ci + c 2 ) 
u = jY 0 (e, - «,) 


( 3 ) 


The transformation relations of Eq. (3) may be used, for example, to 
find the power delivered from a generator of known characteristic admit¬ 
tance on one arm to a load of known admittance on a second arm, if the 
admittances on the other two arms are also known. If a generator 
having an available power P 0 and an internal admittance F 3 is connected 
to the terminal plane representing arm (3), the power delivered to a 
load of admittance F 4 at the terminal plane representing arm ( 4 ) is 
found to be 


Pi = 40304 


(Yi - y.) 


(i + f 2 f 3 ) (i + y,y 4 ) + (i + FiF 3 ) (i + f 2 f 4 )| 


(4) 


where g 3 and 0 4 are the conductance parts of F 3 and F 4 , respectively, 
F! and F 2 are the load admittances connected to the terminal planes 
representing arms ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), respectively, and all admittances are 
expressed in units of Fo. This equation shows that the power transmitted 
to arm ( 4 ) is zero if Fi and F 2 are equal. The magic T is therefore often 
regarded as a bridge. A similar relation showing the power delivered to 
the load on arm ( 1 ) is 


P 1 = 80103 


(1 + F 2 F 4 ) 


(1 +F 2 F 3 ) (1 + FiF 4 ) + (1 + FiF,) (1 + F 2 F 4 )! 


p o. ( 5 ) 


From these expressions a similar equation for a load on any arm and a 
generator on any other arm may be written down simply by proper 
permutation of the subscripts. When the load and the generator are on 
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opposite arms the equation to be used is Eq. ( 4 ); when they are on 
adjacent arms, Eq. (5) is used. 

There are many possible microwave circuits similar in behavior to 
the magic T just described. The conventional low-frequency “hybrid 
coil ” circuit, used in wire telephony to isolate signals traveling in different 
directions on the same wires, behaves as a magic T if it is arranged to 
have the same characteristic admittance at all four terminal pairs. A 
microwave circuit that is coming into wide use as an equivalent to the 
magic T is shown in Fig. 6 8 . This device may be made of waveguides, 
coaxial lines, or even open-wire transmission lines. The side arms may be 
connected either in series or in shunt at positions a quarter wavelength 
apart along the periphery of the circular 1^-wavelength line. For the 
network to be matched, the circular line should have a line admittance 



y/2 times that of the branch lines, neglecting the effects of higher modes, 
if the side arms are connected in series, as shown. If the side arms are 
connected to the ring in parallel, the ring should have a characteristic 
admittance y/2/2 times that of the side arms. In Fig. 6-9, a coaxial-line 
circuit of this type designed for 10 cm is shown. Since this device is 
used with small cable fittings and flexible cables it is difficult to make 
as precise measurements upon it as those on the waveguide magic T. 
The measurements that have been made show that the output power 
from one of the arms adjacent to the input arm is at least 20 db greater 
than the power from the opposite arm, for wavelengths between 8 and 11 
cm. Since this small amount of coupling may be attributed to reflections 
in the cable connectors on the arms adjacent to the input arm, no attempts 
have been made to improve the balance. The standing-wave ratio in 
the input line is as small as would be expected with these connectors in the 
circuit; thus the higher-mode effects at the junctions are apparently 
negligible. 





Fig. 6 -10.—A magic T in coaxial line. 


point, to a single line, the two ends of which form the other two pairs of 
terminals. This circuit has been considered for use in the longer- 
wavelength part of the microwave region, where the physical size of 
waveguides might be prohibitive, for applications in which a ring circuit 
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does not give sufficient bandwidth. Like the waveguide magic T, this 
circuit depends on the matching devices in the series and shunt-connected 
arms to obtain zero coupling between the other two arms. Like the 
magic T it derives the zero coupling between the series and shunt arms 
from its symmetry, and therefore this property is insensitive to frequency. 

For any of the applications of the magic T, any of the equivalent 
forms just described can equally well be used. In the following dis¬ 
cussions of balanced mixers the waveguide magic T will be used for all 





Fig. 6*11.—An equivalent to the magic-T circuit, made of coaxial line and waveguide in 

combination. 

illustrative purposes because it has been used extensively in this applica¬ 
tion. The mixers can be constructed from waveguide or coaxial-line 
ring equivalents or from any of the other possible equivalent circuits 
if space or wavelength requirements make such forms preferable. One of 
the first balanced mixers to be designed using a magic-T circuit was 
made of a combination of coaxial lines and waveguide in the form shown 
in Fig. 6T1. 

6-6. The Magic-T Balanced Mixer. —In order to construct a balanced 

mixer from a magic T, two opposite arms are terminated by crystals 
in standard waveguide mounts. The signal enters one of the remaining 
arms and the local oscillator power enters the other. Although it is not 
necessary to use this arrangement, the crystals are usually mounted on 
arms (1) and (2), in the terminology shown in Fig. 6-7. Thus the 
resulting balanced mixer appears, for the 3.3-cm band, as shown in Fig. 
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6’12. The role of the signal-inputand lgcal-oscjUator-input arms can be 
interchanged, for in either ease the relative phases between the incident 
signal wave and the incident local-oscillator wave are opposite at the 
two crystals. Since there is no direct coupling between the signal-input 
circuit and the LO-input circuit, no reactive decoupling in the local- 
oscillator circuit is required. Only enough local-oscillator power to drive 
the two crystals is needed. If more local-oscillator power is available, 
a matched dissipative attenuator can be used in the local-oscillator arm. 
The load admittance presented to the local-oscillator tube is thus well 
controlled, because the crystals themselves provide the local oscillator 
with a load that is approximately matched to the waveguide. The fact 
that the balanced mixer can be operated with a local oscillator having 
such a small output power, without the danger of loss of signal through 


To local 
oscillator 


Signal 

Fro. 6-12.-—Magic-T balanced mixer for 3.3-cm band. 

interaction of the signal and local-oscillator circuits is one of the many 
advantages of the magic-T balanced mixer. 

The suppression of local-oscillator noise by the magic-T balanced 
mixer is not affected in the same way by the crystal admittance as it is in 
the simple balanced mixer earlier described. If one of the crystals 
reflects either the signal wave or the local-oscillator wave, the reflected 
power is sent only out the signal arm and the local-oscillator arm, because 
the opposite arms of the magic T do not couple directly. If there is no 
reflection of waves traveling outward in these arms, there is no way in 
which the signal power or the local-oscillator power delivered to the 
second crystal can be influenced by the mismatch of the first. If there is 
sufficient available local-oscillator power to allow some matched dis¬ 
sipative attenuation between the magic T and the local oscillator, the 
nonreflecting condition for the local-oscillator arm is approximated. 
If there is a bandpass TR cavity, or no resonant circuit at all, in the signal 
arm, a wave traveling outward in that arm is radiated by the antenna 
without reflection. If a resonant TR cavity must be used, that part of 
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the iocal-oscillator wave which, having been reflected by the crystal, 
travels out the signal arm, is reflected by the TR cavity and interferes 
with the direct local-oscillator wave coupled to the two crystals. The 
result is that the division of local-oscillator power between the two 
crystals becomes similar to the division in the simpler shunt mixer. 
The power reflected from one crystal is reduced to one-half of its value 
by two transits through the magic T before it arrives at the other crystal. 
However, as application of Eq. (5) will show, the form of the dependence 
of the delivered local-oscillator power on the admittances of the crystals 
is the same in the magic-T circuit if the signal arm is open-circuited as 
in the balanced mixer with shunted crystals. A two-to-one ratio of con¬ 
ductances causes a two-to-one split of power. The remaining power, 
originally delivered to the mixer, is reflected into the local-oscillator 
attenuator. This unbalance in local-oscillator power delivered to the 
two crystals does not seriously affect the suppress 'm of local-oscillator 
noise because the crystal conversion loss is not strongly dependent on 
the amount of local-oscillator drive, provided that the amount is 
sufficient to produce a few tenths of a milliampere of rectified crystal 
current. 

The splitting of the signal power between the two crystals is not 
influenced greatly by the presence of a TR cavity because a reflected 
wave, at the signal frequency, coming from the mixer would not be 
strongly reflected by the TR cavity, which is tuned to pass this frequency. 
Thus the magic-T balanced mixer does not require nearly so great a 
similarity between the two crystals used as does the simple balanced 
mixer. If both the signal line and the local-oscillator line are non¬ 
reflecting to waves traveling outward from the mixer, the o nly effect of 
reflection by the crystals is an increase in their conversion loss by the 
same amount as would be found if they were, operated individually from 
matched generators. With the same tuning of the crystal mounts as in 
the conversion-loss test set, and at the same frequency, the total conver¬ 
sion loss for each crystal in the balanced mixer, including r-f reflection 
loss, would be the same as would be measured for that crystal in the test 
set. Under these conditions it is unlikely that more than 3 db of unbal¬ 
ance in conversion loss would be found, if the crystals had a small speci¬ 
fication value of maximum conversion loss and normal i-f admittances. 

It is desirable to employ an i-f coupling circuit, such as that shown in 
Fig. 6T3, the performance of which is not affected by a lack of balance 
in the i-f admittances of the two crystals. The transformer shown in 
the figure resonates with the mixer and tube capacitances and has 
the bandwidth and the impedance stepup from the crystals to the 
grid required to achieve a good noise figure. To reduce capacitive 
coupling between the coils, adjacent ends are made to operate at ground 
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potential, and to achieve this the secondary is made of two sections 
wound in opposite directions. Ordinarily the inner ends of the two 
primary coils would be grounded through the current-filter capacitances, 

but in this circuit the impedances 
Z are connected between the i-f 
ground and the coils. The bypass 
condenser between the inner ends 
of the two coils ensures that they 
are at the same potential. Thus, 
between the common ends of the 
primary coils and ground there 
appears an impedance equal to 
Z/2. The impedance Z is chosen 
in such a way that Z/2 is the 
complex conjugate of the imped¬ 
ance that would be measured be¬ 
tween the junction of the two 
primary coils and ground if each crystal had the i-f output impedance of 
an average crystal. 

The addition of this impedance to the push-pull input circuit makes 
the behavior of this circuit similar to that of a magic T. If a voltage 
were impressed from grid to ground on the secondary of the transformer, 
equal voltages in opposite phases would be produced across crystals 
having equal impedances. No voltage would result across the imped¬ 
ances Z. A voltage across the dummy-load impedance Z/2, on the other 
hand, would produce equal voltages in like phases across crystals having 
equal impedances, with no voltage produced at the grid. Thus the 
terminals of the dummy-load impedance Z/2 correspond to the terminals 
of arm (3) of a magic T, and the grid-to-ground terminals correspond to 
those of arm (4). The choice of a dummy-load impedance in the manner 
described corresponds to the use of a matching structure and a matched 
load in arm (3) of a magic T. If the grid admittance of the tube were 
the complex conjugate of the admittance of the secondary terminals of 
the transformer, the equivalence to a magic T would be complete. For 
best i-f amplifier noise figure, however, some mismatch exists at these 
terminals. The advantage of a circuit that is like a magic T is that a 
voltage impressed across one crystal does not develop a voltage across 
the other, as seen from the argument that was used to show the absence 
of direct coupling between the collinear arms of the magic T. Thus 
the coupling of a signal from one crystal to the amplifier tube would 
be independent of the i-f impedance of the other crystal. Since the grid 
is not matched to the transformer, however, the independence is not 
complete so far as signal transmission is concerned. 



Fig. 6-13.—Special i-f input circuit for 
balanced mixer. C = i-f bypass, RFC = i-f 
choke, Z = see text, MA = crystal-current 
meter. 
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Suppose that two crystals do not have the same i-f impedances, 
but that they do develop identical output voltages when loaded with an 
impedance that matches the i-f output impedance of an average crystal. 
If these crystals were used in a balanced mixer connected to the present 
input circuit, the suppression of local-oscillator noise would be perfect 
because the equal voltages excited by the crystals would develop a 
voltage only in the dummy load Z/ 2, corresponding to arm (3) of the 
magic T. Because of the choice of this impedance, each crystal is loaded 
with an impedance that matches the i-f output impedance of an average 
crystal and, therefore, the equality of the developed i-f voltages is 
maintained. Because the test apparatus used to measure the conversion 
loss of crystals actually measures the voltage developed across a load 
impedance of this kind, crystals having identical conversion loss in the 
crystal test set should give perfect suppression of local-oscillator noise. 
With the magic-T-equivalent input circuit and the magic-T mixer circuit 
this suppression is assured, independently of the actual i-f impedance 
and r-f impedance of the crystals. Because of the magic T, an inequality 
in r-f impedance contributes little to the unbalance of the mixer and 
similarly, because of the i-f input circuit, which is equivalent to a magic T, 
an inequality in i-f output impedance causes little loss in noise suppression. 

If these two circuits are used, there is some significance to a calculation 
of the noise suppression realized for a given inequality in crystal conver¬ 
sion loss, as measured by a test set. The amount of LO-noise suppression 
may be defined as the ratio of the effective conversion loss for the signal 
to that for the local-oscillator noise, the conversion losses being measured 
from the corresponding r-f input terminals to the i-f-amplifier grid. 
If Li and Z. 2 are, respectively, the conversion losses of the two crystals as 
measured in a standard test set, the square of the i-f signal voltage at the 
i-f amplifier, per unit r-f signal power available at the mixer, is propor¬ 
tional to (s/Li + \/l7 2 )' 2 . The square of the i-f noise voltage developed 
at the i-f amplifier input terminals, per unit of LO noise power available 
in the mixer, is proportional, with the same proportionality constant, 
to {s/L\ — ■s/Li)’*- The suppression of local-oscillator noise is 



In Fig. 6-14 a curve of S , in decibels, as a function of the difference, in 
decibels, in the conversion losses of the two crystals is shown. Since more 
than 15 db of noise suppression is obtained if the difference between the 
losses of the two crystals is less than 3 db, it is reasonable to assume that 
no selection of crystals would be required under ordinary circumstances. 
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A magic-T balanced mixer for 1.25 cm, with an i-f amplifier equipped 
with an input circuit such as that of Fig. 6-13, was tested in the following 
way. A group of 30 randomly selected 1N26 crystals were measured 
for r-f impedance, conversion loss, and noise temperature. The r-f 
impedances scattered in a random fashion, within the impedance circle 
corresponding to a voltage standing-wave ratio of 3. The conversion 
losses ranged from 6 to 8.5 db and the noise temperature from 1 to 2. 



Total unbalance in conversion loss in db 

Fio. 6*14.—Local-oseillator-noise suppression as a function of unbalance in conversion loss. 


Pairs of crystals having almost identical r-f impedances and losses were 
used and the effective over-all noise figure of the mixer and i-f amplifier 
was measured. With pairs of crystals matched in this way, the result 
corresponded, within the probable error of measurement, to the calculated 
value, if local-oscillator noise was neglected and if the effective crystal 
noise temperature was assumed to be equal to the arithmetic mean of the 
values for the two crystals. Other pairs were formed, representing the 
diametrical extremes in r-f impedance and the smallest and largest 
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conversion loss. For these pairs the measured effective over-all noise 
figure agreed closely with the calculated value assuming a conversion 
loss midway, in decibels, between the two and, again, the arithmetic 
mean of the noise temperatures. Thus the measurements showed that 
the suppression of local-oscillator noise was sufficient to reduce to a 
negligible amount the contribution, from that source, to the over-all 
noise figure. 

An independent measurement, for the various crystal pairs, of the 
actual LO-noise suppression was made in the following way. A test 
signal was added to the local-oscillator signal, and the output voltage 
from the receiver was measured. The result of this measurement was 
compared with the output voltage from the receiver when the same test 
signal was sent into the signal arm of the magic T of the mixer. The 
noise suppression was found to vary from about 13 db to over 30 db 
depending on the pair of crystals used. The results correlated reasonably 
well with what would be expected on the basis of the data on the indi¬ 
vidual crystals. There is, however, an additional factor depending on 
how well the input transformer is balanced; consequently, the crystal 
pair appearing to be the most nearly balanced with respect to conversion 
loss did not give the greatest noise suppression. 

6-6 Additional Features of the Magic-T Balanced Mixer.— The 
magic-T balanced mixer has been found to furnish a very satisfactory 
solution to the problem of local-oscillator noise. It has, moreover, 
certain features that make it useful even in the absence of such noise. 

One of these features is the small LO power requirement, which makes 
possible the use of a well-matched attenuating pad between the local 
oscillator and the mixer, as already discussed. This attenuation becomes 
very important in the 3- and 1-cm bands if a mixer must be operated 
without the assistance of a resonant TR cavity. The power available 
from most small local-oscillator tubes is insufficient in these bands to 
allow the reactive coupling circuits to be used without involving a 
significant interaction of the local-oscillator circuit on the signal circuit, 
with an accompanying deterioration in noise figure. With the intro¬ 
duction of the wide-band fixed-tuned TR switch in the 3.3-cm band, the 
balanced mixer became the only available mixer satisfactory from this 
viewpoint. Because the effect of local-oscillator noise on the over-all 
receiver noise figure is increased if no resonant filter is used in the signal 
line of a simple mixer, the balanced mixer has an additional advantage. 

Another feature of the magic-T balanced mixer is that radiation of the 
local-oscillator wave by the antenna of the receiver is reduced. This 
is because the only power coupled into the antenna circuit from the 
local-oscillator circuit is a part of the power reflected by the crystals. In 
an ordinary single-crystal mixer, with nondirectional local-oscillator 
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coupling, as much local-oscillator power is sent to the antenna as to the 
mixer crystal unless there is a resonant filter in the signal line. With 
the balanced mixer, a resonant filter still attenuates the local-oscillator 
power that is coupled into the s'gnal arm of the magic T. If the radiation 
of local-oscillator power must be minimized for any reason, the use of a 
balanced mixer, with one of the crystal mounts made tunable, would be 
worth while. Since the scatter of crystal impedances is so large, it 
could hardly be expected that the local-oscillator power sent to the 
antenna, in the absence of a resonant filter, would always be more than 
10 db below the input level to the mixer, unless the crystal impedances 
were equalized by tuning. If one crystal were matched to the waveguide, 
for instance, and the other had a voltage standing-wave ratio of 2, the 
power sent to the antenna would be ^ of that sent into the mixer by the 
local oscillator. If each of the crystals had a voltage standing-wave 
ratio of 2, but with reflection coefficients having opposite phases, l of the 
power sent into the mixer by the local oscillator would be radiated by 
the antenna. With a tuning adjustment on one crystal such that the 
reflection coefficients could be equalized, the radiation by the antenna 
could be kept at least 40 db below the input level of the mixer, at the 
frequency for which the tuning was made. 

The balanced mixer discriminates against i-f signals arising from 
beats between two frequencies present in the signal channel, for the 
same reasons that it suppresses local-oscillator noise. This discrimination 
is of value because it reduces the susceptibility of the receiver to inter¬ 
ference from signals that are not at the signal- or image-frequency 
sidebands of the local oscillator. Interference can be produced, in a 
receiver having an ordinary mixer and no resonant preselecting filters, 
by beats between any two signals that differ in frequency by the inter¬ 
mediate frequency and that can propagate down the transmission line of 
the receiver. The discrimination against interference of this kind is 
about the same as the discrimination against local-oscillator noise and 
may, unless selected crystals are used, be as small as 13 db. If such 
discrimination is deemed important in view of the application of the 
receiver, provision may be made to achieve an exact balance in the mixer 
circuit by addition of a small adjustable r-f attenuator, for example, 
between one crystal and the junction. The crystal having the smaller 
conversion loss should be used on the side that has the attenuator, and the 
adjustment would have to be made on an actual set of interfering signals. 
Whether the balance would be sufficiently good over the whole band in 
which interfering signals can occur, however, is questionable. 

If a resonant TR cavity is used in the signal line of a balanced magic-T 
mixer, the i-f admittance of the crystals is influenced, as in the single 
mixer, by reflection of the image frequency by the TR cavity. It is 
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difficult to make the line length between the cavity and the crystals so 
short that the phases of the reflected image-frequency waves arriving 
at the mixer crystals do not change very much over a wide frequency 
band. A considerable variation in i-f admittance and some variation in 
conversion loss over a wide band might therefore be expected. With 
the input circuit that is equivalent to a magic T, the variation of i-f 
admittance does not seriously affect the balance qf the mixer but it does 
affect the pass band of the input circuit and the i-f-amplifier noise figure. 
For a single-frequency receiver, as with the 
single mixers, the length of line between the 
cavity and the crystal can be chosen to give 
the best noise figure. For most purposes, how¬ 
ever, this has not been considered worth while 
and instead, consideration has been given to a 
special change in the balanced mixer to allow 
the effect of the image-frequency wave to be 
eliminated at all frequencies. 

Since the phase relation between the signal 
and the local-oscillator waves results from the 
symmetry of the magic T, the line lengths from 
the T-junction to the crystals may be made 
unequal. A change in the line length, very 
small compared with a wavelength at the 
intermediate frequency, makes a very small 
change in the phase of the i-f voltage produced 
by the crystal, because both the local-oscillator 
wave and the signal wave are delayed by 
almost the same phase angle. It is therefore 
possible to make the distance from the junction of the magic T to one 
crystal a quarter of an r-f wavelength different from the distance from 
the junction to the other crystal, as shown in Fig. 6-15. The result of 
adding a quarter wavelength to one side of the magic T is that, if image- 
frequency waves of equal amplitude are developed by the crystals, 
their phase relation, as they converge on the junction, is such that they 
are transmitted entirely into the local-oscillator arm of the magic T. The 
way in which this comes about is illustrated graphically in Fig. 6-16. 
The vectors of Fig. 6T0a represent the waves that are excited in the 
crystal arms of the magic T by the local oscillator and the signal genera¬ 
tor. The phase of the local oscillator is taken as a standard of reference 
and the vector representing it therefore remains fixed. The relative 
phases between the signal wave and the local-oscillator wave, in each 
arm, are determined by the angle between the local-oscillator vector and 
the small vector representing the signal. Since the frequency of the 



mixer so arranged that the 
image-frequency wave is 
transmitted into the local- 
oscillator attenuator. 
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signal differs from that of the local oscillator by an amount equal to the 
intermediate frequency, the small vectors rotate at the intermediate 
frequency, in the direction indicated by the curved arrows. Because 
the local oscillator is connected to arm (3) of the magic T, the vectors 
representing the local-oscillator phases at points equidistant from the 
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Fig. 6-16.—Graphical illustration of 
relative phases of waves at the LO 
signal, and image frequencies, when the 
crystal arms differ in length by one 
quarter wavelength, (a) Vectors show¬ 
ing the relative phases of the incident 
signal and local-oscillator waves in 
arms (1) and (2) at planes equidistant 
from the junction. ( b ) Vectors repre¬ 
senting the relative phases between 
signal, local-oscillator, and image waves 
at the two crystals, (c) Vectors show¬ 
ing relative phases of the two image- 
frequency waves as they converge on 
the junction of the magic T from the 
two crystals. 


junction in the two crystal arms point 
in the same direction. The vectors 
representing the signal are oppositely 
directed, since the signal enters the 
mixer from arm (4). 

At the two crystals, the relative 
phases are changed because one lino 
is longer, by a . quarter wavelength, 
than the other. If the vector repre¬ 
senting the phase of the local-oscil¬ 
lator wave at crystal (2) is directed 
upward, that at crystal (1) is directed 
toward the left because it is retarded 
by 90°. A like change in the relative 
phases between the two signal vectors 
occurs, and the situation is therefore 
like that represented in Fig. 0106. In 
this diagram the phases of the two 
image-frequency waves generated by 
the action of the crystals are indicated 
by the dashed-line vectors. Because 
the image frequency differs from the 
local-oscillator frequency by the same 
amount as does the signal frequency 
but in the opposite sense, these vec¬ 
tors rotate at the intermediate fre¬ 
quency in the direction opposite to 
that of the rotation of the signal vec¬ 
tors. The relative phase between the 
image and signal waves is not unique- 
the crystals, since the effective line 
However, the rela- 


ly determined at the planes of 
lengths within the crystals may not be negligible, 
tive phases between the two image vectors must be as shown, if the 
crystals are identical, because the phase of each is determined by the rela¬ 
tive phases of the signal and local-oscillator voltages. A reversal of the 
phase of the signal wave relative to that of the local-oscillator wave 
must reverse the phase of the image. The relative phases have been 
drawn on the basis of two assumptions. It is assumed first that the 
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image-frequency wave is produced entirely by modulation from the i-f 
voltage, and second, that the signal voltage arising from the i-f voltage is 
such that the admittance of the crystal to the signal wave is reduced 
by the presence of the i-f voltage. 

The image-frequency waves travel from the crystals back toward the 
junction of the magic T. Because the line on the left side is a quarter 
wavelength longer than that on the right, the relative phases of the two 
image-frequency waves are changed by a 90° retardation of the vector 
representing the image w ave on the left. These waves therefore have like 
phases, as shown in Fig. 6T6c, as they converge on the junction, and if 
they have the same amplitudes, all of the image-frequency power is 
transmitted into the local-oscillator arm of the mixer. A matched 
attenuator pad in this arm allows the image-frequency power to be 
absorbed without reflection, and both crystals behave as they would in a 
mixer without a resonant signal circuit. The i-f admittance and the 
conversion loss of each crystal are not strongly dependent on the operat¬ 
ing frequency. A large percentage change in frequency can be made 
before the difference in length of the two crystal arms becomes so different 
from a quarter of a wavelength that most of the image-frequency power 
is not sent into the local-oscillator arm. 

It is not known how well this treatment of the image-frequency wave 
can be achieved in practice. Its success depends on the equality of the 
amplitudes of the two image-frequency waves generated, and on the 
validity of the assumption that the effective line lengths contained within 
the crystals are identical. Since the production of the image-frequency 
wave by the crystal is a second-order effect, a greater inequality would 
be expected in the production of image power by various crystals than in 
their conversion efficiency. It is also possible that the effective line 
length contained within the crystals, especially at 1 cm, would vary too 
much, from one crystal to another, to allow the assumption about the 
relative phases of the two image-frequency waves to hold. Again, it 
would be possible to add a tuning adjustment, in the form of a line of 
variable length on one side of the magic T, so that the correct relative 
phases of the image frequencies could be obtained. Measurement 
of the output admittance of the i-f coupling circuit as a function of the 
line length between the TR cavitj and the magic T shows how well the 
image-frequency wave is being disposed of. If all the image-frequency 
power is being transmitted to the local-oscillator attenuator, the i-f 
admittance should be independent of the distance between the cavity 
and the magic T, unless harmonic frequencies have an effect. 

6-7. Special Crystal Mounts for the Balanced Mixer. —For some 
receivers, the push-pull transformer of Fig. 6-13 is not suitable. For 
example, because mutual inductance is used and because it is not easy to 
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obtain large coupling coefficients in transformers for high frequencies, 
some difficulty is encountered in making such a circuit with a very wide 
pass band. It would be much simpler if the two i-f voltages could 
be made to have like phases so that the output voltages of the two 
crystals could be added in parallel. 

If the pin end of one crystal and the base end of the other are grounded, 
the crystals can be made to produce i-f voltages in like phases from the 
input signal and voltages in opposite phases from local-oscillator noise. 
For the ceramic cartridge crystals used in the 3-cm band, an inverted 
crystal mount has been designed which allows the i-f voltage to be 
taken from the large end of the cartridge, with the pin end connected 
directly to the waveguide. This mount is similar to the 10-cm coaxial¬ 
line mount, in that it has a polystyrene-supported choke on the large end 
of the crystal. To obtain flexible fingers for making contact with the 
pin end of the crystal, a half-wavelength coaxial line is used. The 
position of the crystal in the waveguide, and its r-f admittance, are 
identical with those in the ordinary 3.3-cm crystal mount. 

The disadvantage of using crystal mounts of opposite polarities in a 
balanced mixer is that an i-f input circuit equivalent to a magic T is 
difficult to achieve. Direct connection of the output terminals of the two 
crystals in parallel does not secure the independence of noise suppression 
from the i-f admittance that is achieved with the push-pull circuit. It is 
possible to devise a shunt circuit that contains a dummy load for the 
unbalance signal but such a circuit has not been tried. With a non¬ 
resonant signal circuit connected to the mixer, however, there is not a 
great variation in i-f admittance from crystal to crystal, and the unbal¬ 
ance caused by inequality of the i-f admittances may not be serious. 

It is impossible to achieve TR-aided tuning of the crystal mounts 
over a wide band of frequencies because the distance between the. crystals 
and the TR switch is too great. Because of this fact, and because the 
balanced mixer is peculiar!)' suitable for use in systems that have no 
resonant TR switch or preselecting cavity between the antenna and the 
mixer, a crystal mount that has an r-f admittance characteristic less 
frequency-sensitive than that used in the simple mixers is desirable. 

For the band from 3.13 to 3.53 cm, an improved crystal mount has 
been designed. It was first attempted to increase the bandwidth of the 
simple crystal mount by adding a resonant iris across the waveguide, a 
quarter wavelength ahead of the crystal. Since the susceptance of a 
crystal in the simple mount increases with frequency, whereas the con¬ 
ductance remains approximately constant, the crystal in its mount is 
approximately equivalent to a shunt-tuned resonant circuit, as discussed 
in Chap. 3. If a resonant shunt-tuned iris is placed a quarte.r wavelength 
from the center line of the crystal, toward the generator, the combination 
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behaves as a double-tuned coupled circuit. The response may be double- 
peaked or single-peaked, depending on the Q of the resonant iris. The 
resonant iris may be made up of a symmetric inductive iris and a capaci¬ 
tive post in the plane of the iris, and the Q of such a structure is pro- 
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Fig. 617.—Crystal mount with iris for broad pass band. 



Fig. 6-18.—Admittances of representative crystals in broadband mount. 

portional to the susceptance of the inductive iris at resonance. Such a 
structure can be made to give, for a given crystal, less than about 
0.5-db reflection loss in the 12 per cent band, but this structure does not 
represent a significant improvement in the bandwidth of the crystal 
mount for many crystals. The tuning and the effective coupling are 
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changed if the admittance of a crystal does not match the waveguide 
admittance at the center frequency, and the compensation of the iris for 
the frequency sensitivity of the crystal is not so good as for a crystal that 
is matched at the center frequency. It has been found that there is no 
iris Q that gives significantly improved results with crystals representing 
all r-f admittances to be encountered. 

A more satisfactory means of improving the bandpass characteristic 
of the simple crystal mount was found in the form of a simple inductive 
iris. The final design of this crystal mount is shown in Fig. 617. An 



Fig. 6 - 19 . —Perspective view of 3.3-cm magic-T balanced mixer using one inverted crystal 

mount. 

average crystal in the mount shown in detail in Fig. 3.6 has, at the center 
of the frequency band, a conductance slightly above the line admittance. 
The susceptance of the inductive iris, and its position, are such that the 
area covered by the admittance plot for representative crystals is centered 
at the characteristic admittance of the line at the midband frequency. 
The combination of the frequency sensitivities of the line length from 
crystal to iris, of the iris susceptance, and of the crystal admittance is 
such that the total spread of admittance is reduced from that for a simple 
mount. Curves showing the admittances measured at 3.14 cm, 3.33 cm, 
and 3.50 cm are given in Fig. 6T8. Almost all of the representative cry¬ 
stals fall within the circle of voltage standing-wave ratio equal to 2.65 
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and, therefore, the reflection loss for almost all crystals is less than 1 db 
at any wavelength in this band. 

Figure 6-19 is a perspective view of a magic-T balanced mixer designed 
for the 12 per cent band centered at 3.33 cm. Included in the figure are 
crystal mounts in opposite polarities, the band-broadening irises, the 
matching structures for the magic T, and a variable matched attenuator 
for the LO coupling adjustment. 

6-8. A Double Balanced Mixer for Separate-channel AFC. —Because 
the local-oscillator circuit for a magic-T balanced mixer is simple, the 
addition of a second mixer for separate-channel AFC is straightforward. 
A simple single-crystal mixer could be coupled to the local-oscillator 



Fig. 6-20.— Two-channel broadband mixer. 


waveguide, on the high-power side of the local-oscillator attenuator, with 
any of the circuits described in Chap. 3. The two-channel balanced 
mixers have been made with a balanced mixer for each channel, however, 
rather than with a simple mixer for the AFC channel. Although the 
suppression of local-oscillator noise is not significant in the application of 
the balanced mixer as an AFC mixer, some of the other features are 
desirable. 

A two-channel balanced mixer is constructed from three magic T’s. 
One T is used for each mixer and the other to split the local-oscillator 
power between the two balanced mixers, in the manner indicated sym¬ 
bolically in Fig. 6-20. Although the fourth arm of the center magic T, 
containing only a dummy matched load, is not essential, it does serve a 
useful purpose. If the attenuator in the local-oscillator arm is reflection¬ 
less, no local-oscillator power reflected from one mixer is coupled into the 
other. For this reason all four crystals receive power depending upon 
their admittances in the same way as if each were connected to a matched 
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waveguide generator independently. It is therefore possible to use a 
single adjustment of the local-oscillator power for all four crystals, 
since their reflection losses will not be large. 

Another advantage of the center magic T over a simple T-structure 
for splitting the local-oscillator power is that an increase in the cross 
attenuation between the two mixers is obtained through its use. If 
power that leaks past the TR cavity enters the signal-input arm of the 
left-hand mixer, none of this power is sent into the local-oscillator arm 
of this mixer, provided the two crystals have identical r-f admittances 
at this power level. Under ordinary circumstances the two crystals are 
sufficiently alike to allow not more than 10 per cent of such power, sent 
into the mixer, to be coupled out the local-oscillator arm. To travel into 
the AFC mixer this power must be coupled from arm (1) to arm (2) of 
the center magic T. If the reflection coefficients for waves traveling 
outward in arms (3) and (4) are both zero, the coupling between arms (1) 
and (2) is zero and, therefore, the cross attenuation is infinite. In 
practice the dummy load in arm (4) can be made to have a very small 
reflection coefficient, but the reflection coefficient in arm (3) is determined 
by the amount of attenuation used. Even in the worst case, when the 
local-oscillator tube delivers only sufficient power to drive the crystals 
with no attenuation and completely reflects the signal frequency, 6 db 
of cross attenuation is gained through the use of the center magic T. 

The balanced AFC mixer provides additional effective cross attenu¬ 
ation. The signal arriving from the receiving mixer by way of the local- 
oscillator circuit, because it arrives with the local-oscillator signal, 
is discriminated against by the combination of mixer and i-f input 
circuit in just the same way as is local-oscillator noise. Even if the 
conversion losses of the crystals differ by as much as 3 db, the equivalent 
of 15 db of cross attenuation is obtained. Thus a total of at least 31 db of 
cross attenuation can be obtained with this double mixer, even with 
a local oscillator having just sufficient available power to drive the 
four crystals. With more local-oscillator power and well-balanced 
crystals, the cross attenuation would be very high and an ordinary 
leakage signal from the TR switch would certainly not interfere with the 
functioning of the AFC circuit. 

The balanced AFC mixer serves also to reduce the effect, on the AFC 
circuit, of the video pulse produced at the output terminals of a crystal, 
when the AFC signal is too large. Such video pulses may contain 
frequency components in the intermediate-frequency region and these 
are sometimes large enough, relative to the beat-frequency signal, to 
cause some interference with the AFC action. With the balanced mixer, 
if the rectification efficiencies of the two crystals are equal, the video 
pulses produced by the two crystals will also be equal. With an i-f 
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input circuit arranged to transmit the beat-frequency signal, the i-f 
components of the video pulses cancel. Video components due to stray 
signals or to harmonics of the transmitter signal are similarly canceled. 

One difficulty often encountered with an AFC circuit is that the circuit 
locks when a harmonic of the beat frequency passes through the i-f 
amplifier. With an intermediate frequency of 30 Mc/sec, for instance, 
the AFC circuit might lock with the locaj-oscillator frequency only 15 
Mc/sec away from that of the transmitter. To prevent this, the har¬ 
monics of the beat frequency must be kept below the threshold level 
of the AFC circuit. The balanced mixer assists in this because even- 
order harmonics, arising from beats between an even-order harmonic of 
the local oscillator and a harmonic of the signal of the same order, are 
balanced out. This may be shown to occur because a reversal in phase 
of a fundamental frequency does not alter the phase of an even-order 
harmonic generated from it. The cancellation of such even-order 
harmonic voltages is probably not very complete, because the effi¬ 
ciency of generation of harmonics by different crystals probably varies 
considerably. 

A further attractive feature of the balanced mixer for the AFC 
channel is that the signal-input arm can be provided with a matched 
dissipative attenuator without affecting the coupling of the local oscil¬ 
lator. If such an attenuator is used, the crystals receive signal power 
from a matched generator, which is not true if a cutoff attenuator, or 
small hole, alone is employed. From a matched generator, the power 
delivered to the crystals is not strongly dependent on their admittances 
and, therefore, the range of input power for which the circuit must be 
made to operate is considerably reduced. A dissipative attenuator made 
of polyiron, cut with matching transformers at both ends and having 
20 or 30 db of attenuation, has been used in the signal-input arm of the 
magic T that forms the AFC mixer. This attenuator also reduces the 
danger that stray leakage signals may get into the signal circuit at a 
connector on the signal-arm waveguide. Interference with the operation 
of the AFC circuit from this source is therefore reduced. Harmonics 
of the AFC signal coming from the transmitter tube are also effectively 
attenuated and should therefore cause no trouble. Thus it is apparent 
that the balanced AFC mixer solves practically all of the problems 
encountered in the two-channel mixer, and the improved performance is 
well worth the added complexity of one extra crystal. 

A perspective view of a double balanced mixer used in the 12 per cent 
band centered at 3.33 cm is shown in Fig. 0-21. This mixer represents 
only one of many possible arrangements of the magic T’s and was chosen 
only because it gave the most convenient physical arrangement for the 
application. 
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A double balanced mixer for the 1.25-cm band is made from a die-cast 
block containing all of the waveguides and matching irises. Once the 
dies have been made, this part of the mixer can be inexpensively repro¬ 
duced with very high precision and in large quantities. The remaining 
parts, associated, with the crystal mounts, the i-f attenuator, and the 
waveguide choke joints, may be added later or machined into the die-cast 
block. For the block to be die-cast, it has to be made in two halves and 



Fig. 6 -21.—A double balanced mixer for 3-cm band. 


there has to be a small taper in the waveguide heights to allow the pieces 
to be pulled off the dies. The mixer is split in a plane through the center 
of the broad wall of most of the waveguides so that no current lines are 
cut by the split, except in the regions of the junctions of the magic T’s. 
No difficulties are caused by leakage or poor contacts in this split. 
The additional precaution has been taken, however, to have the adjacent 
faces of the two halves honed flat. The tapers in the w r aveguides cause 
their heights to change from 0.171 in. at the center, in the plane of the 
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split, to 0.169 in. at the side walls. There is no detectable effect on the 
standing-wave ratios in the mixer from this small taper. A perspective 
view of the double balanced mixer, with the two halves separated to 
show the internal structure, is shown in Fig. 6-22. 


Received signal 


AFC signal 


Local-oscillator 
tube mount 


IN26 crystal mounts 



Resistive strip, 
variable attenuator 


Matching iris for H-plane arms, 

(E-plane irises in top half.) 

l-f signals from bottom 
ends of cross-bars. 



1N26 crystal mounts 


Cut away to reduce weight 

Fig, 6-22.—A die-cast double balanced mixer for 1.25-cm band. 


6-9. Other Special Circuits.—It is very simple to adapt the double 
balanced mixer to satisfy other, special, circuit requirements. If, for 
instance, a separate local oscillator for beacon reception is desired, such 
an oscillator may be connected to the dummy arm of the center magic T. 
The dummy load may be replaced with a variable attenuator and this 
arm becomes equivalent to the input arm of the first local oscillator. 
Either of the oscillators may be used, with a switch provided to select the 
desired one. For beacon reception, the AFC mixer is not used, but no 
harm comes of supplying local-oscillator power to it. 

If beacon AFC is desired, a reference cavity and detector crystal 
may be added to the LO-tube mount in place of the short circuit normally 
used behind the tube antenna. The same requirements must be met 
by the circuit, to avoid frequency discontinuities, as by the circuit 
described in Sec. 4T3. 

If a resonant TR cavity is used with a mixer for a radar system, it 
may be desirable to use a beacon-tuning device. This device can be 
placed, just as in the single mixers, in the signal input arm a half-wave- 
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length behind the TR cavity. Shutters for protection of the crystals 
during shutdown and turnon periods can also be added to the signal input 
arm. 

Because the magic-T balanced mixer is especially suited for use with a 
broadband nonresonant TR cavity, the 3-cm-band versions have usually 
been used in combination with a TR system of that type. As a conse¬ 
quence beacon tuners have not been required. In conjunction with 
systems using the bandpass TR cavity, in the desire to eliminate as many 
of the manual tuning controls as possible, the electronically controlled 



Fig. 6-23. —Double balanced mixer with beacon-AFC cavity and detector. In thia mixer a 
single thermally tuned oscillator is used for both radar and beacon reception. 


thermally tuned local oscillators have usually been used. In the 3-cm 
band, for instance, the 2K45 tube, which can be tuned electronically from 
3.13 to 3.53 cm, is useful for this purpose. With such an oscillator 
tube it is not necessary to add a second oscillator for beacon reception. 
Instead, the single oscillator is tuned electronically to receive either the 
beacon signal or the radar signal depending upon which AFC circuit is 
operative. When the AFC circuit is actuated by the balanced AFC 
mixer, the oscillator is controlled at the correct frequency to receive 
radar echoes. On the other hand, a beacon reference cavity and detector 
crystal may be added and used to control the oscillator at the right 
frequency to receive beacon signals. Such a reference cavity may be 
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added in place of the short circuit behind the tube antenna in the ordinary 
tube mount, as for a separate beacon oscillator. It is also possible to add 
the beacon reference cavity by means of another magic T, as illustrated 
symbolically in Fig. 6-23. The magic T provides independence between 
the two circuits in such a way that reflections in the cavity circuit do not 
affect the power delivered to the mixers. A pad between the magic T 
and the cavity reduces the interaction between the cavity and the 
oscillator. Consequently, the load on the beacon cavity need not be so 
heavy as in the application without the input-circuit pad. In this circuit 
the steepness of slope in the transmission characteristic of the cavity is 
sacrificed to some extent to gain decoupling in order to reduce pulling 
of the resonant frequency of the cavity by the external circuits. The 
formulas of Sec. 411 still apply, since the magic T between the oscillator 
and the cavity is equivalent to 3 db of matched-attenuator padding. 




CHAPTER 7 

FREQUENCY CONTROL OF LOCAL OSCILLATORS 

By Eric Durand 

In the first chapter (Sec. 1-2) it was shown that the allowable percent¬ 
age frequency drift is much smaller in microwave receivers than in those 
designed for lower frequencies. Furthermore, many microwave oscil¬ 
lators are inferior in percentage stability. In some cases radar gear 
must be operated by the pilot of a plane, who cannot spare the time to 
maintain correct tuning manually. For these and other reasons, the need 
for automatic frequency control (AFC) became apparent early and at 
present AFC is used in nearly all equipments. This chapter 1 will 
consider the causes of frequency drift and methods for minimizing its 
ill effects through AFC. 

7-1. Sources of Frequency Drift. —In most microwave receivers, the 
pass band of the r-f components is much wider than that of the over-all 
receiver. The center frequency of the pass band of the i-f amplifier is 
very stable compared with the beat note at intermediate radio frequency. 
Consequently, a receiver once tuned will operate at full efficiency as long 
as the frequency difference between local oscillator and transmitter has 
the correct value. 

Oscillators of three types are in common use at microwave frequencies: 
the magnetron, the velocity-modulation tube, and the triode lighthouse 
tube. Each is governed by a resonant circuit having effective inductance 
and capacitance. Although lumped constants are not used, as in the 
case of low-frequency oscillators, the same fundamental criterion for 
operating frequency applies, namely, that the over-all impedance around 
the feedback loop shall be equal to zero. Changes in resistance produce 
changes in amplitude, while changes in reactance cause a shift to a new 
frequency at which the net reactance is again zero. 

For practical purposes, factors affecting circuit reactance may be 
divided into three classes: 

1. Geometric factors, in which the effective inductance and capaci¬ 
tance of the oscillatory circuit are changed directly through 
mechanical motion. 

2. Pulling factors, in which reactance is coupled into the oscillatory 
circuit from the load. 

1 See also Vol. 23, Chap. 3. 
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3. Pushing or electronic-tuning factors, in which reactance is intro¬ 
duced by changes in electrical conditions, such as voltage, current, 
or magnetic field. 

Here we are concerned with geometric factors deliberately introduced 
through a tuning mechanism only in so far as the mechanism is affected 
by the ambient conditions of temperature, pressure, and vibration. 
Magnetrons, whose resonant circuits are carved of solid copper blocks, 
are geometrically stable except for a drift of a few megacycles per second 
during warmup. They are, however, affected by both pulling and 
pushing. 

The pulling figure of an oscillator (see also Yol. 7) is defined as the 
maximum change in frequency when a load having a voltage standing- 
wave ratio (VSWR) of 1.5 is presented in all possible phases to the tube. 
Pulling figures in the 10- and 3-cm bands range from 10 to 15 Mc/sec, 
while at 1 cm, values lie between 25 and 30 Mc/sec. At low frequencies, 
pulling may be avoided by the use of a buffer amplifier. High-power 
microwave amplifiers, however, do not exist, and the microwave trans¬ 
mitter is therefore coupled directly to the antenna line. Consequently, 
pulling may occur during scanning because of reflections in the line caused 
by off-center rotary joints, reflections of energy into the antenna from 
radomes or other nearby objects, lobe switches, or variable antenna- 
feed devices such as wobbled feeds or variable-width leaky-waveguide 
antennas. The last-named antennas are very troublesome because the 
standing-wave ratio often suffers large fluctuations when the reflections 
from the individual radiating elements all add in phase. 

The amount of transmitter pulling is variable. Low-gain antennas 
are particularly troublesome since their diffuse pattern makes reflection 
back into the line almost unavoidable. Thus, in the 1-cm band, in 
spite of the large pulling figure, pulling is usually negligible because of 
the high antenna gains commonly used. 

The pushing figure of a magnetron is defined as the frequency shift, 
in megacycles per second, per ampere change in magnetron current. 
The figure is negligible in the 10-cm band, around 1 Mc/sec per amp in 
the 3-cm band, and 2 Mc/sec per amp in the 1-cm band. With reason¬ 
ably well-regulated primary supplies, pushing offers no AFC problems. 

The resonant frequency of the cavity of a velocity-modulation tube 
is altered by changes in either the cavity volume (inductance) or the 
space between the grids (capacitance). For our purposes, only the 
capacitance change is significant. Geometric changes in grid spacing 
are caused by thermal expansion and, in the case of airborne gear, by 
changes in barometric pressure. The magnitude and polarity of thermal 
changes depend on the detailed design used; in some cases, excellent 
compensation is possible. Tubes in which the tuning range is covered 
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by the use of a thermal strut (see Sec. 7-2) are likely to show large drifts 
caused by temperature changes. Tubes such as the 2K45 and the 2K50, 
which have built-in triodes to energize the thermal strut, are very sensi¬ 
tive to triode heater voltage. The end effect here is geometrical, although 
the immediate variable is a voltage. 

Pulling, in local oscillators, is seldom a problem since the r-f geometry 
is fixed. A special difficulty arising from the use of precision reference 
cavities as AFC standards has been treated in Chap. 4. 

Pushing, in local oscillators, is commonly referred to as electrical or 
electronic tuning. In triodes very little electronic tuning is available 
without serious deviation from optimum conditions. Velocity-modula¬ 
tion tubes, however, may be tuned many megacycles per second by varia¬ 
tion of either accelerator or reflector voltage. This property offers 
little difficulty as a source of drift since well-regulated power supplies 
may be used. In fact it is a means of tuning well suited to either manual 
or automatic control of frequency. 

7-2. Properties of Local Oscillators for Frequency Control. —As was 

pointed out at the beginning of the previous section, control of the 
frequency difference between the local oscillator and the transmitter is 
sufficient to maintain correct tuning of a microwave receiver. Because 
it is usually far easier to tune a local oscillator than a transmitter, the 
former is usually chosen for control purposes. 

Corresponding to the three mechanisms for producing frequency 
changes, there are three types of control that may be applied to the local 
oscillator. Geometric control may be exercised either by straight 
mechanical devices operating through motor-driven tuning mechanisms 
or by the use of thermal expansion. Pulling control can be used by lock¬ 
ing the oscillator to a stabilizing cavity. In such a system there is no 
AFC per se, but only frequency stabilization. The use of reactance 
tubes, which is common at low frequencies and perhaps possible in the 
10-cm region, is a means of utilizing the principle of pulling since the 
reactance tube injects reactance across the tuned circuit in much the same 
manner as does a reactive load. Electronic tuning is commonly effected 
by control over the reflector voltage of a reflex velocity-modulation 
(VM) oscillator. Typical reflex oscillators may be tuned anywhere 
from +30 Mc/sec to +60 Mc/sec before the output power is cut in half. 
The tuning sensitivity of such tubes ranges from 1 to 4 Mc/sec per volt 
in the higher range of frequencies, with large variations within any 
given type. A complete discussion of electronic tuning will be found 
in Vol. 7. 

Geometric control is relatively slow whereas response in electronic 
tuning is essentially instantaneous. Control circuits are accordingly 
quite different as will be seen in later sections. 
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A number of thermally tuned reflex oscillators are now available. 
One example of the type is the 2K50, which operates in the 25,000- 
Mc/sec band. The essential features of the tuning mechanism are shown 
in Fig. 71. It operates in the following manner. When the bias on the 
tuner triode grid G is reduced, current flows to the plate P, causing its 
temperature to rise. The resulting expansion of P distorts the triangle 
abc, causing the apex a to pivot downward about c. Since the apex is 
welded to a metal sleeve S, which, in turn, is welded to the upper plate D of 
the resonant cavity, this motion is transmitted to the cavity, and causes 



the upper grid G i to approach the lower grid 6/. This reduces the opera¬ 
ting frequency. It will be noted that the reflector R, which is inside 
of a ceramic cylinder cemented inside of S, maintains a fixed distance 
from Gy. 

The 2K50 will tune from 1.21 to 1.29 cm (about 2000 Mc/sec) with 
6 watts of triode plate dissipation. The thermal time constant is about 
1.7 sec; consequently the maximum tuning rate at either end of the band 
toward the other end is 1300 Mc/sec per sec, and at band center, 650 
Mc/sec per sec. 

The 2K45 operates in the 10,000-Mc/sec band. The tuning mecha¬ 
nism is somewhat different from that of the 2K50 but gives the same 
results. The tube also covers a 2000-Mc/sec range with 6 watts of 
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triode power, but the time constant is about 8 seconds, giving a maximum 
tuning speed at band center of 125 Mc/sec per sec. 

Two properties of these thermal tubes introduce new problems in 
AFC and have necessitated the introduction of new circuits radically 
different from those previously used for reflector AFC. The first of 
these properties is the time delay that occurs between the application of a 
control voltage to the triode grid and the attainment of equilibrium of the 
oscillator frequency. This delay fixes an upper limit to the rate at 
which the AFC can follow a disturbance, and even this limit cannot be 
reached unless the strut power is turned fully off or fully on when a 
frequency shift is required. The new circuits utilize this “on-off” 
principle. The second property is the wide tuning range afforded. 
The tubes will oscillate over a range of several hundred megacycles per 
second at a single value of reflector voltage. This introduces the problem 
of possible locking to the “wrong sideband” as will be shown in Sec. 7T0. 

A particularly troublesome feature of thermal tubes with built-in 
triodes is the dependence of the frequency on the triode heater voltage. 
Because of thermal inertia, changes in frequency from this cause are 
always slow and can be readily compensated for by the AFC. If, how'- 
ever, one wishes to have manual tuning, for instance (to allow' operation 
in the event of AFC failure), it is necessary to regulate the heater voltage 
closely. Ballast tubes are of some help, but for good regulation an 
electronic device is necessary. One scheme is to drive the heater by 
means of a stable oscillator operating from the electronically regulated 
LO accelerating voltage. 

7-3. Classification of AFC Systems. —There are two main classes of 
AFC systems: difference-frequency (D-F) systems and absolute-frequency 
(A-F) systems. D-F systems are those which maintain a constant 
frequency difference between local oscillator and transmitter, and A-F 
systems are those which hold the local oscillator to a fixed radio frequency. 

The conventional AFC of a home broadcast receiver 1 is an example of 
a D-F system, since the comparison between local oscillator and received 
signal is made at the intermediate frequency, and errors in the frequency 
of the resultant i-f beat are used to control the local oscillator. 

The crystal-controlled fixed-frequency receivers used in commercial 
communications are examples of A-F systems. In microwave receivers, 
the function of such crystals is performed by precision cavities, and 
complex control circuits are required. 

The type of system required depends on the problem involved. In 
normal radars, samples of the transmitter signal are at hand, and varia¬ 
tion in transmitter frequency is expected. A D-F system is therefore 

1 F. E. Tercnan, Radio Engineer's Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943, Sec. 9, 
p. 664. 
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clearly necessary. On the other hand, for the reception of beacons, no 
signal is available until the beacon transmitter has been triggered. 
Therefore, the receiver should be always in tune. Tuning can be main¬ 
tained only by the accurate control of beacon transmitter frequency 
coupled with A-F stabilization of the local oscillator. 

Again, in home receivers any one of many carriers must be received, 
which eliminates the possibility of A-F control; in fixed-frequency 
receivers, the signal should not be lost during a fading spell or a noise 
burst, so that A-F control is desirable. 

In addition to classification according to the frequency to be controlled 
(that is, intermediate frequency or radio frequency), classification 
according to control circuit is useful. In particular, each of the specific 
systems mentioned above requires that the local oscillator be tuned 
very close to the desired frequency before control is established; that is, 
these systems have a small “pull-in” range. Once locked, a much 
larger drift tendency may be overcome; that is, the systems have a large 
“hold-in” range. These, then, are nonhunting systems. 

It is possible in either D-F or A-F systems to cause the local oscillator 
to sweep over a large band of frequencies in order to find the correct 
operating point. When the local oscillator is used in such a way, the 
system is known as a hunting system, and the pull-in range may approach 
or even equal the hold-in range. Hunting systems become useful when 
two conditions exist: (1) the expected drifts are large compared with the 
receiver bandwidth, and (2) there is no possibility of signal confusion 
(locking to wrong transmitter, etc.). Since both of the conditions 
usually apply, most AFC systems developed for radar receivers have the 
hunting feature. 

The balance of this chapter will treat hunting and nonhunting 
difference-frequency systems, and absolute-frequency hunting systems. 
Corresponding to the greater effort spent in their development, emphasis 
is placed on D-F hunting systems suitable for pulsed transmitters rather 
than on A-F and nonhunting systems for c-w transmitters. It is recog¬ 
nized, however, that the latter will play an increasingly important role 
in postwar work. 


DIFFERENCE-FREQUENCY SYSTEMS 

7-4. The AFC Feedback Loop. —The basic operating principles of a 
difference-frequency AFC system are illustrated in the block diagram of 
Fig. 7-2. Samples of the transmitter signal jr and the local oscillator 
signal /lo are applied to a mixer. The resultant i-f signal is amplified 
and applied to a discriminator. This produces an error voltage whose 
polarity depends on whether the intermediate signal frequency is above 
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or below the crossover frequency and which is zero at crossover, as shown 
in Fig. 73. The error voltage is amplified and applied to a control 
circuit which transforms it into a control voltage 1 suitable for changing 
the LO frequency. Polarities are such that any deviation from crossover 
produces a correction voltage tending to offset such deviation. It can 



Pig. 7*2.—Block diagram of AFC loop. 


be seen that such a circuit is essentially an inverse feedback loop, and 
therefore, the Nyquist theorem 2 applies. 

In particular, if the loop is broken between the discriminator and the 
control circuit, an alternating voltage applied to the control circuit will 
reappear, modified in both phase and amplitude, at the discriminator 
output terminals. By Nyquist's theorem, the system will be stable 
provided the over-all gain is less than unity at each frequency for which 

the two voltages are in phase. For 
the normal operating frequencies, the 
gain will be large for high stability, 
and the phases 180° apart corres¬ 
ponding to the negative feedback. 

Most of the differences between 
hunting and nonhunting systems are 
in the control circuits. The next 
sections treat in detail those features 
common to both. Most of the em¬ 
phasis is placed on systems with near-by pulsed transmitters, partly 
because these are more complex than those with remote or c-w trans¬ 
mitters, and partly because much material on the latter systems is already 
in the literature. 

7-5. The Transmitter Sample. —When, as in a communications 
receiver, the transmitter is remote, the normal received signal must be 



1 See See. 7-7 for a more general definition of these terms. 

2 Nyquist “Regeneration Theory,” Bell System Technical Journal 11, 126 
(January 1932). 
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used. It is customary to utilize the main receiver channel, up to and 
including the last i-f stage, without modification. The simple detector 
is replaced by a discriminator (Sec. 7-7) which generates the necessary 
error voltage. Normally, no changes in the r-f, mixer, and i-f stages are 
required although, occasionally, a separate i-f channel is used to obtain 
greater bandwidth. 

In a radar set the transmitter is near by. At first glance this would 
seem to simplify the problem since a constant source for sampling is 
available. - It proves, however, to add a whole new set of problems 
brought about by the excessive power which may reach the receiver unless 
special care is taken. 

Experience has shown that in pulsed-radar sets an overwhelming 
majority of AFC failures result from improper r-f conditions. Usually 
they take the form of an improper quantity and quality of transmitter 
sample reaching the AFC crystal (which may be either the main receiver 
crystal or a separate crystal). 

When a very large signal is applied to a silicon rectifier, it begins to 
pass current in the backward direction. The “back resistance” falls 
until it approaches the value of 
the "forward resistance.” Conse¬ 
quently, the rectification efficiency 
of the crystal approaches zero. If 
we observe the rectified current as 
a function of a-c input power we 
obtain a curve such as is shown in 
Fig. 7-4, which has a real maximum, 
with decreasing output current for 
very large input powers. 

A typical radar pulse is really 
more or less trapezoidal in shape, as 
shown in Fig. 7-5 a. The effect of impressing such a pulse on the char¬ 
acteristic of Fig. 7-4 is shown as a function of pulse amplitude in Figs. 
7-5c, d, and e. 

It can be seen from a Fourier analysis that this video pulse from the 
crystal, even if it has the simple shape shown in Fig. 7-6 c, will contain 
energy components at the intermediate frequency. The amount of 
energy at this frequency is, however, 30 db or more below the normal 
i-f level. Under overload conditions, the pulse will have the form shown 
in curve d or even curve e of Fig. 7-5. In this case, there will be large 
amounts of energy at the intermediate frequency, which in some cases 
will exceed the desired energy and result in the continuous generation of 
error voltage, even when the local oscillator is completely dead. This 
spurious error voltage can be regarded as being produced by a shock 



P (Watts) 


Fig. 7-4.—Typical rectification charac¬ 
teristic of a silicon crystal-rectified current 
vs. input power. 
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excitation of the i-f circuit. It has sometimes been referred to as “video 
hash.” 

There are also found, in the output voltage from the crystal, com¬ 
ponents whose frequencies are integral multiples of the difference between 
the frequencies of the local oscillator and transmitter. Such harmonic 
signals, or “harmonic hash,” may be generated by the nonlinearity of the 
crystal, or they may be caused by the beating between 
harmonics of the transmitter and the local oscillator. 
Spurious control information results when the fre¬ 
quency difference between the two oscillators is a 
submultiple of the intermediate frequency. 

If the local-oscillator frequency is swept through 
the region around the transmitter frequency, a series 
of pulses is obtained. Figure 7-6 shows how these 
look with and without spurious control signals of each 
of the kinds mentioned above. One may produce 
these characteristics experimentally by applying a 
linear sweep voltage to the frequency-control elec¬ 
trode of the local oscillator and to the horizontal 
plates of an oscilloscope, and by applying the dis¬ 
criminator output voltage to the vertical plates 
through a suitable amplifier. 

The relative importance of each type of spurious 
signal increases with increasing transmitter-sample 
power. Experiments with crystals at 10,000 M c/sec 
and 25,000 Mc/sec show that they both become 
troublesome if the r-f power at the crystal exceeds a 
few milliwatts. Also, the desired signal increases but 
slowly at these levels. An operating level between 
1 and 2 mw is therefore desirable. The partial satu¬ 
ration at this level makes the signal output voltage 
fairly independent of input power. On the other 
hand, spurious signals are at least 20 db below the 
desired signal. Furthermore, if one tries to operate 
below 1 mw, the spurious signal decreases but 
slowly whereas leakage soon becomes intolerable, and extra i-f gain is 
necessary. 

Accurate control of gain up to the error-voltage generator is clearly 
needed. If the gain is too low, locking occurs, if at all, near the peak of 
the discriminator curve, well away from crossover (see Fig. 7-3). If it is 
too high, spurious signals will cause locking either completely out of the 
band (transient response) or at one half, one third, etc., of the inter¬ 
mediate frequency (harmonic response). 



(a) Transmitter pulse, 
positive envelope 
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<e) "Video pulse” under 
.extreme overload 
Fig. 7-5.—Genera¬ 
tion of shock excita¬ 
tion. 
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Leakage is particularly troublesome in automatic frequency control. 
There are two sources: (1) bad joints (choke joints, backs of crystals), 
and (2) inadequate cross attenuation, which allows TR leakage power to 
reach the AFC crystal through the common coupling provided by the 
local oscillator. Leakage power and the sample power introduced 
deliberately are coherent and add vectorially in amplitude. Thus if 




Fia. 7-6.—Output signal from a discriminator at radio frequency; fr is the transmitter 
frequency; /» is the intermediate frequency. 


the two are equal, the net power may range from zero to four times the 
desired power, according to the phases. 

The importance of leakage becomes apparent when one considers 
that the power in the main transmitter line may be as high as 1 mega¬ 
watt, while the amount allowed to reach the crystal through leakage 
should be less than j mw, a difference of 96 db. 

7.6. Mixers, Local Oscillators, and I-f Amplifiers. —In early radar 
sets a single mixer was used, and the transmitter sample was the power 
leaking past the TR switch. The first two stages of the main receiver 
served as i-f amplifier, and only three or four additional tubes were 
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needed: one or occasionally two i-f amplifier stages, and two control 
tubes. A typical AFC chassis circuit of the “d-c amplifier” type is 
shown in Fig. 7-15. The use of a gas-discharge-tube control circuit 
(Fig. 7T8) was also common. 

In its simplest form, single-mixer AFC suffers three serious drawbacks. 
First, the power reaching the crystal is much too high (20 mw or more), 
giving rise to spurious signals caused by shock excitation. Second, the 
20-mw “flat” is preceded by a short high-energy “spike” which gets 
past the TR tube before it has had a chance to fire. This generates 
transients. Moreover any harmonic energy present in the transmitted 
signal may be passed by the TR switch in the fired condition. Finally, 
the system is subject to control by energy reaching the antenna between 
transmitter pulses. In practice, this results in echoes from nearby 
objects (“ground clutter,” and so forth) producing control information. 
The effective gain of the system therefore depends on whether the antenna 
points toward the horizon or toward the sky. Also, the AFC may 
lock to the wrong transmitter either accidentally from a friendly system 
or as a result of enemy jamming. 

By the use of more elaborate devices, some of these difficulties may be 
overcome. Bell Telephone Laboratories have developed a “spike¬ 
blanking” circuit in which the leading edge of the video pulse at the 
primary of the transmitter pulse transformer is differentiated and applied 
to the cathode of one of the i-f stages. The positive pulse thus pro¬ 
duced cuts off the stage during the time of the TR spike, but allows it to 
recover for the balance of the transmitted pulse. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have also used an “enabling” circuit to reduce the effects 
of echoes. Again the primary video pulse is used, undifferentiated. It 
is reduced to about +120 volts in amplitude and applied to the screen 
and plate of one of the i-f stages. Since this stage has no other source 
of d-c power, it is dead except during the transmitted pulse, so that the 
signals entering the antenna between pulses are ineffective. Figure 
7T5 shows how these triggers are introduced. 

With these modifications, reliable operation may be achieved in some 
cases. No control over the flat part of the TR leakage power is possible, 
however, and many system designers have gone over to double-mixer, or 
separate-channel AFC. 

In the separate-channel system, a small fraction of the transmitted 
pulse is coupled out to a separate crystal which drives a separate i-f 
amplifier. Thus, the power reaching the crystal may be adjusted to the 
optimum value and will be “spike-free.” Because of the high attenu¬ 
ation, signals entering the antenna cannot reach the AFC crystal. The 
design and operation of the r-f components involved in separate-channel 
AFC have already been discussed in Chaps. 4 and 6. 
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Further improvement in AFC reliability may be obtained by the use 
of a balanced mixer (Sec. 6-8). Since a balanced mixer is customarily 
used in conjunction with a similar mixer for the main receiver, the 
resulting unit is commonly called a “four-crystal mixer." In the four- 
crystal mixer, TR leakage power and the resultant transients, and all 
harmonics of even order generated in the crystals are balanced out. 
Only stray leakage and harmonics generated by the oscillators remain as 
problems. Harmonics of third and higher orders are normally negligibly 
small. 

The method of obtaining the transmitter sample in a separate-channel 
system is important. Usually, a small coupling hole in the side of the 
transmitter line is used, although occasionally directional couplers 
(Vol. 11, Chap. 14) are used to make the sample-power level independent 
of standing waves in the antenna line. Only part of the necessary 75 to 
90 db of attenuation may be thus provided. Often, from 20 to 40 db 
more is obtained from a dissipative pad inserted directly in the mixer. 
This pad serves to provide a matched line looking out from the mixer, 
and to reduce the effects of leakage into the line in front of the pad. 

The coupling hole is a waveguide beyond cutoff and may be a wave¬ 
guide within cutoff for harmonic frequencies. Thus, a small percentage of 
harmonic content in the transmitter output may become a large or even a 
dominating fraction of the power in the AFC line. Because this harmonic 
energy may be so large as to generate transients, its elimination is most 
important. To attenuate the harmonics, a resistance strip or a polyiron 
plug may be inserted in the coupling hole. 

Little need be added about local oscillators. Many of their properties 
were discussed in Sec. 7-2, and the problems of coupling them into 
mixers are covered elsewhere (Chap. 4). The amount of power that 
should be applied to the AFC crystal from the local oscillator is governed 
by the fact that it should differ from the power from the transmitter by at 
least a factor of 3, in order to reduce the amount of harmonic generation 
by the crystal. It is clear that the local-oscillator power should be the 
lesser of the two. First, there is seldom any power to spare in reflex 
oscillators; and second, the higher the transmitter power at the crystal, 
the less important is a given amount of leakage power. Thus, in normal 
parlance, the transmitter serves as local oscillator, and the real local 
oscillator serves as signal. 

A local-oscillator power level of about -j mw is desirable and also 
convenient, since it is also the approximate power required for a main 
receiver crystal and so the two crystal currents may be set to the same 
value. If a magic T is used to divide the power among the crystals, 
as in a four-crystal mixer, a single adjustment will suffice, and all crystals 
will receive equal power. 
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The i-f output signal of an average crystal operating under the con¬ 
ditions outlined above lies between 0.25 and 0.50 volt rms. Since 
this is inadequate for a discriminator, one or more stages of i-f amplifica¬ 
tion are used. The bandwidth requirement of the i-f amplifier is gov¬ 
erned by the discriminator bandwidth, which should be slightly less than, 
or equal to, the over-all receiver bandwidth. The receiver bandwidth, 
in turn, is governed by the system pulse-length or modulation require¬ 
ments. Since typical radar bandwidths lie between 1 and 8 Mc/sec to 
the half-power points, the gain per stage is usually low. Furthermore, it 
is now considered good practice to make the AFC i-f channel considerably 
wider than the. discriminator peak-to-peak separation to remove the 
necessity for complete realignment when the discriminator crossover 
frequency is shifted. This makes possible the adjustment of the AFC 
locking frequency with a single control. With the system locked to 
AFC, this control may be tuned for maximum performance. 

Gain at the intermediate frequency is expensive, whereas gain after 
detection is cheap, since, in most cases, the video pulses have been 
greatly “stretched,” and hence the video bandwidth requirements are 
low. It does not pay, however, to overwork this idea. The video input 
signal should be approximately 1 volt in order to be large compared with 
stray pickup. For pulses longer than 1 or 2 /usee, a single i-f stage 
preceding a conventional dual-diode discriminator will suffice. For 
pulses between ^sec and 1 gsec, two stages may be needed, while still 
shorter pulses may require three or more. In the latter case, extra band¬ 
width may be obtained by staggering the center frequencies of the first 
two stages (Vol. 18). A voltage gain of four or more is possible in the 
circuit between the crystal and the first amplifier grid. This extra gain 
involves extra alignment problems, however, and a single-tuned circuit 
with unity gain may be preferable. 

Symmetry in the i-f amplifier is far more important in the AFC 
channel than in the signal channel. The i-f spectrum of a short pulse 
contains sideband energy on either side of its center frequency. If the 
amplifier is asymmetrical, the over-all discriminator characteristic will' 
likewise be asymmetrical, and the sidebands will not be canceled out at 
crossover. 

7-7. Discriminators. —The characteristic curve of a discriminator 
shown in Fig. 7-3 is not of the most general possible type. For one thing, 
the zero referred to may be at some d-c level other than ground potential. 
For the purposes of this chapter, the zero to which polarities are referred 
is the d-c voltage existing at the output terminals when there is no signal at 
the input terminals. Crossover frequency is that frequency lying between 
the two output peaks for which the output voltage is zero. If the i-f 
input signal consists of continuous waves, the output voltage will be d-c; 
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if it consists of a series of short pulses, the output voltage will consist of 
a series of pulses whose amplitude and polarity follow the scheme shown 
in Fig. 7-3. In the special case of the beacon AFC described in Sec.7-18 



Discriminator 
output (DO) 
signal 

Video and avc 
signal (VO) 


(a) Travis circuit 



the output voltage varies sinusoidally. Change of polarity is replaced by 
a 180° reversal of phase, but if plus and minus are taken to mean one or 
the other phase, Fig. 7-3 still applies. 
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Three types of i-f discriminators are shown in Fig. 7-7. ! 

The Travis circuit depends on the action of two resonant circuits, 
one tuned above the desired crossover frequency and one tuned below it. 
Detectors across the two circuits are connected back to back. The 
individual and sum voltages developed by the detectors are shown in 
Fig. 7-8. It should be noted that the individual resonant elements 

are double-tuned. Hence, if close 
coupling is used, each side of the 
discriminator characteristic may be 
double-humped. This is not possi¬ 
ble in either of the other circuits. 
If the peak-to-peak separation is too 
great for the circuit Q ’s in any of the 
circuits, the characteristic will have 
a “chair,” as shown in Fig. 7-8 d. 

Three factors must be adjusted: 
the crossover frequency, the peak- 
to-peak separation, and the sym¬ 
metry. In the Travis discriminator 
the crossover is shifted by tuning the 
two resonant elements in the same 
direction, while separation is changed 
by tuning them in opposite direc¬ 
tions. The other circuits, on the 
other hand, have separate, indepen¬ 
dent crossover and separation ad¬ 
justments. The characteristic is 
symmetrical if the i-f amplifier pass 
band is symmetrical, and if the dis¬ 
criminator primary is tuned to the 
Fig. 7-8. Operation of Travis discnmi- crossover frequency. In addition, 

the Travis circuit requires that the 
individual circuit bandwidths be equal. The adjustment of the primary 
circuit of the discriminator is commonly called the symmetry control. 
It may be used to offset the slight inherent asymmetry which arises from 
the unbalance of the discriminator with respect to ground potential (see 
Sec. 7-8). 

The Foster-Seeley discriminator of Fig. 7-76 has been well covered 

1 D. E. Foster and S. W. Seeley, “Automatic Tuning, Simplified Circuits, and 
Design Practice,” Proc. I.R.E., 25, 289, March 1937. 

Hans Roder, “Theory of the Discriminator Circuit for Automatic Frequency 
Control,” Proc. I.R.E., 26, 590, May 1938. Charles Travis, “Automatic Frequency 
Control,” Proc. I.R.E., 23, 1125, October 1935. 
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in the literature and will not be treated here beyond noting that the 
mutual inductance determines the peak-to-peak separation and that the 
crossover frequency is the resonant frequency of the secondary circuit. 
At the frequencies commonly used for i-f amplifiers in microwave receiv¬ 
ers, little if any lumped capacitance is added. The distributed capaci¬ 
tances of the diodes, in series, comprise the bulk of the tuning 
capacitance. 

The Weiss discriminator of Fig. 7-7 c was developed at the Radiation 
Laboratory in an attempt to reduce the detrimental effect of stray 
capacitances by making them serve a useful function. It is essentially 
the capacitance-coupled analogue of the Foster-Seeley circuit. It has 
been shown experimentally that the two discriminators have sub¬ 
stantially identical electrical performance (gain-bandwidth product, 
susceptibility to stray capacitance, and so forth). The Weiss dis¬ 
criminator, however, requires accurate control over the small difference 
between the coupling condensers required for a narrow-band char¬ 
acteristic. On the other hand, the 
Foster-Seeley discriminator suffers 
at large bandwidths from the large 
variation in mutual inductance 
with small displacements of the 
coils. An analysis of the action 
of the Weiss discriminator is given 
in the next section. 

The term “discriminator effici¬ 
ency ” is commonly applied to the 
ratio of the maximum available 
output voltage (d-c or pulse) to 
the peak voltage of the i-f signal 
at the input terminals. Since voltage stepup is possible, resulting in 
“efficiencies” greater than unity, such usage is improper. We shall use 
the term “discriminator voltage gain” to express this factor. 

As in a conventional detector with transformer coupling, discriminator 
gain is affected by a variety of factors, including diode conductance, 
transformer design, and video load resistance. In addition, when one of 
the detectors is producing a maximum signal, the other is absorbing 
some of the available power, and this power, when rectified, balances 
out part of the signal from the first detector. It can be shown that this 
balance causes a 30 per cent reduction in discriminator voltage gain 
under optimum adjustment. 

Figure 7-9 is the equivalent video circuit of a discriminator. Consider 
the action of one of the diodes alone. If a step-function i-f signal is 
applied to the discriminator, the voltage across the bypass condenser will 



Fig. 7-9.—Equivalent video circuit of a 
discriminator. 
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rise exponentially with the time constant R in tC B Rise times of the 
order of 1 Msec are common. When the step function is removed, the 
voltage across C B will immediately start to decay with a time constant 
RbCb. Full voltage is reached, therefore, only if the i-f pulse is long. 
In a typical design the amplitude of the output pulse for a i-Msec input 
signal will be about one third that for a long pulse. 

Increasing R B C B results in a stretching of the pulse. If C B is increased, 
there will be a corresponding reduction in amplitude unless the original 
l-f pulse 




(6) Output voltage of lower detector <d) Swept f-m pulse response 


Fig. 7-10.—Effect of video unbalance. 

transmitter pulse is long. An increase in R B produces no such loss of 
amplitude, but values in excess of about a megohm should be avoided 
because of grid current in the following amplifier and because of increased 
hum pickup from the heaters. If the discriminator output pulse is 
used to operate a hard-tube reversing multivibrator or “trigger circuit,” 
as in the systems of Secs. 7-15 and 7-16, it is unnecessary to stretch the 
pulse. If it is used to fire a gas-discharge tube (Sec. 7-11) stretching up to 
about 10 Msec reduces the threshold for firing. If it is used to energize a 
diode search-stopping rectifier of the type described in Sec. 7-13, its 
effectiveness is almost proportional to the amount of stretch. 

Discriminators should have good video balance. The charge and 
discharge times of the two bypass condensers should be respectively 

1 Rmt is taken to include the effective forward resistance of the diode. This is 
variable, depending both on signal amplitude and on the instantaneous voltage across 

C B ■ 
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equal. Since the two generator impedances are equal, the effective 
bypass capacitances should be equal. It should be noted that the total 
capacitance across the lower detector includes both the coupling con¬ 
denser C c of Fig. 7-9 and stray capacitances. Consequently, the actual 
value of condenser C B should be 15 to 20 piif greater than that of C’ B . 

Figure 7-10 shows the effect of a moderate video unbalance. Curves 
(a), (b), and (c) show the waveforms observed across the individual 
detectors and at the output terminals when a pulse of length r, at cross¬ 
over frequency, is applied to the discriminator. The capacitance across 
the upper detector is assumed to be 30 per cent too large. Because 
of the difference in the time constants for charging, the peak voltage 
reached across the upper detector is less than that reached across the 



lower detector. At the end of the i-f pulse, therefore, the net output 
voltage is negative. Because of the difference in the discharge time 
constants, however, the voltage across the lower detector falls toward 
zero more rapidly than that across the upper detector. Consequently, 
after a time, the voltage across the upper detector dominates, and the 
total output voltage becomes positive. Finally, all charge leaks off, 
and the voltage becomes zero. 

If the signal from a pulsed signal generator (see Fig. 7-6), the fre¬ 
quency of which is varied from pulse to pulse, is applied to such a dis¬ 
criminator, the pattern of Fig. 7-10d will be seen on an oscilloscope 
connected to the output terminals. Near the crossover frequency every 
pulse will extend on both sides of the axis, and the crossover frequency 
will no longer be sharply defined. Such a broadening of the crossover is 
not serious unless the unbalance is severe, in which case the output voltage 
of one polarity is markedly reduced. A nominal figure of 20 per cent 
unbalance tolerance is usually stipulated for discriminators that are to 
be manufactured in quantity. This is readily achieved if the original 
design is good. 

From the foregoing, one might assume that only diodes are used as 
detectors. Actually, triodes are often used. For instance, Bell Tele- 
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phone Laboratories have used a pair of plate-circuit or “anode bend” 
detectors. Since both output voltages are positive, one of them is 
inverted to give the correct over-all characteristic. A circuit of this 
type is found in Fig. 7-15. Strandberg 1 has used a plate-circuit detector 
for one branch and an “infinite impedance” or cathode detector for the 




Fig. 


(a) (b) 

7-12.—Circuit and equivalent circuit for Weiss discriminator. 



other, the two being coupled by a common cathode connection. The 
circuit is shown in Fig. 711. 

The great advantage of these detectors is that they supply the 
energy necessary to charge the bypass condensers from the power supply 
instead of from the i-f amplifier. Much greater pulse stretching is 
possible. Thus, in the circuit of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
pulse is stretched out until the next pulse arrives, so that almost d-c 

control signals are obtained. With 
smaller bypass condensers, the rise 
time may be made so low that the 
output voltage is independent of 
pulse length even for pulses less than 
0.1 psec long. 

7-8. Discriminator Theory. 2 —A 

Fig. 713. —Equivalent circuit for simplified theory for approximate 

Weiss discriminator after ir-to-T trans- calculation has been developed for the 
formation. _ ... . 

Weiss discriminator. Figure 7-12 
shows the basic circuit of the discriminator, its equivalent circuit, and the 
important voltages. C i and C 2 represent the diode capacitances, and 
the circuit Q’s are assumed to be infinite. The first step is the trans¬ 
formation of the 7r-network Ci — C\ — L into its equivalent T-network, 
shown in Fig. 7-13, where 

1 M. W. P. Strandberg, “A Video-Frequency Modulation Detector,” RL Internal 
Group Report 53, Apr. 1, 1945. 

J W. Selove, ‘‘Frequency Discriminator Analysis,” RL Internal Group Report 61, 
Jan. 1, 1945. 
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and where 



( 1 ) - 


At some angular frequency ui, Zi will resonate with C, so that all of 
the current will flow in the upper branch, making Ei large, and E 2 ze,; 
Similarly, at an angular frequency cu 2 , Ei will be large and E i zero. 
The frequencies ai and o> 2 are very close to that of the peak response. 
At wi 

L 

Ci 1 




LC'wl Ci 

u\LC - 1 C ’ 


1 - <JjLC' _ C 


If 

c o\LC 

Ci • 


then 

LC = 
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to 0 


Similarly 

too _ 

tol 


(2) 


too 

to2 

aFI- 

(3) 


If, for the sake of argument, it is assumed that Ci > C 2 , then an > a) 2 . 
For angular frequencies decreasing from on, the impedance of the upper 
branch increases from zero and is inductive. Similarly, raising the 
angular frequency from o> 2 causes the impedance of the lower branch 
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to increase capacitively. Therefore, there exists an angular frequency 
a>c at which the two impedances are equal in magnitude but opposite in 
phase. At this frequency the currents in the branches are equal in 
magnitude, so that E i = E 2 , and the error voltage is zero. This is the 
crossover frequency. At co 0 


Z\ + Z c = —{Zi + Z e ), 
or 

Z\ T Z 2 = — 2 Z c . 


Substituting the values for these impedances given in Eq. (1), 



(4) 


Equation (4) shows that the crossover frequency is that frequency at 
which L resonates with C' and C/2, that is, with the total capacitance 
across L. 

An expression for the peak-to-peak separation can be obtained from 
Eqs. (2), (3), and (4): 


Wl — 0)2 


= ! 1+ lf /_£L__ is*—). 

V 2C' VV Ci + c V c 2 + cj 


(5) 


In some cases, a simplified expression is possible. Starting again from 
Eqs. (2), (3), and (4), we have 

Ci C 2 

wf - <4 c, + c c 2 + c 

CO? 1 


1 + 


c 

2Ci 


= ( 1 + S) .__g(c.i- g») _ (6) 

V + 2 cj (Cl + C)(C, + C) W 
Now if the percentage peak-to-peak separation is small, we may write 
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Equating this to the right-hand side of Eq. (6), we obtain 

0)1 — 0)2 C(Cl C 2 ) 

0) c 2C\C 2 


3-11 

(7) 


The voltage at each peak can easily be calculated. For example, 
at 0)1 the current in the upper branch is E/Z 3 and the voltage across the 
diode is Ei = (E/Z 3 )X C - 


1 



jonC 1 J 0 J 1 C 2 


Similarly, 


o>\(, C t \ Ci + C 2 

+ C.) Ci + C' 


(8) 


E 3 \ _ Ci H~ C2 

JU ~ Ci + C’ 


(9) 


These equations indicate that peaks of equal amplitude are possible 
only if Ci + C = C 2 + C, for which condition E\ = E 2 for all frequencies, 
and the error voltage from the discriminator is zero. The branch having 
the smaller coupling condenser will have the larger current, and we have 
already seen that this will be the low-frequency branch. If we make 
Ci < C 2 , then Ei < E 2 . We can, 
however, by restricting the size of 
the bypass condensers of Fig. 7-12, 
arrange matters so that not all of the 
voltage Ei in the theoretical expres¬ 
sion appears across the upper diode. 

By proper selection of these con¬ 
densers the two peaks may be made 
equal. With the diodes connected 
as shown and Ci < C 2 , the upper 
branch will give positive output 
voltage at low frequency. If the 
characteristic is to have the opposite sense, then for the equality of the 
peaks to be maintained, the diodes themselves must be reversed. 

In any event, the dissymmetry is usually not serious and approximate 
compensation may be secured by a slight detuning of the resonant 
circuit normally associated with the primary voltage source E of Fig. 7T2. 

It may be noted here that most miniature tubes have a certain amount 
of leakage conductance between heater and cathode resulting in the 
appearance of a hum voltage at the cathode of the upper diode, which 
carries the desired signal. The amount of such hum is variable from tube 



Fig. 7-14.—Circuit for hum reduction. 
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to tube and depends on the resistance from cathode to ground. If this 
resistance is i megohm, a common value, the hum may amount to a large 
fraction of a volt. Fortunately, a bias of either polarity between cathode 
and heater will cure the trouble. Positive bias on the cathode is partic¬ 
ularly effective. If the amount of such bias slightly exceeds the peak 
value of the heater voltage, the hum will be completely eliminated. 
This condition may be readily attained by the use of a separate negatively 
biased heater winding, or by the circuit of Fig. 7T4, which may be 
applied to any of the discriminators of Sec. 7-7. 

NONHUNTING SYSTEMS 

7-9. Control Circuits for Nonhunting Systems. —Control circuits for 
nonhunting systems with c-w transmitters are very simple. Since the 
characteristic of a discriminator is linear near crossover, the output 
voltage is a pure d-c voltage whose level and polarity are determined 
by the frequency error of the local oscillator. As a rule the only require¬ 
ment is a direct connection between the discriminator and the frequency- 
control electrode; that is, the grid of the reactance tube, or the reflector of 
the reflex oscillator. Descriptions of many such circuits are to be found 
in the prewar literature. 1 If the frequency-control electrode is insensi¬ 
tive, a d-c amplifier, preferably push-pull, may be required. 

When the transmitter output power consists of short pulses separated 
by long intervals, as in a radar set, it is necessary to provide only for the 
stretching out of the pulses that appear at the discriminator, so that their 
peak amplitude is maintained between pulses. 

Figure 7T5 shows the circuit used for AFC in a radar set designed at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. This represents a highly developed 
nonhunting, single-mixer system (Sec. 7-5). It is seen that the output 
terminals of a conventional Weiss discriminator (Secs. 7-7 and 7-8) are 
connected to a pair of plate or anode-bend detectors. The plate load 
resistors are very high and are bypassed by large condensers, giving a 
time constant of 3.2 X 10~ 2 sec. Since the interval between pulses in 
this set is only 2.5 X 10 -2 sec for the lowest pulse recurrence frequency, 
most of the charge developed during the pulse will be sustained until the 
next pulse. What little ripple remains is filtered out by a large con¬ 
denser at the reflector of the local oscillator. 

The plates of the detectors are connected directly to the grids of a pair 
of push-pull d-c amplifiers which have a large common cathode resistor. 
Because this resistor is degenerative for everything except signals on 
either grid, it increases stability. Control voltage is taken from one of 
the amplifier plates, the operating range being selected by adjustment of 
the plate supply voltage. 

1 Term an, loc. cit. 
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Fig. 715.—“D-c-amplifier" AFC. 
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The output voltage of this amplifier will swing at least 25 volts above 
or below the no-signal level, and is adequate to control a reflex oscillator. 

It will be noted that the “enabling” feature discussed in Sec. 7-5 is 
provided by energizing the first i-f amplifier stage only during the initial 
transmitter pulse. The trigger for the screen and plate supply of this 
tube is taken from the primary of the transmitter pulse transformer. 
Other BTL circuits have also contained the “spike-blanking” feature 
already considered (Sec. 7-5). The leading edge of the video pulse at the 
pulse transformer is differentiated to produce a sharp, very short positive 
pulse, which is applied to the cathode of V cutting this tube off during 
the first part of the transmitter pulse, during the time when the TR 
spike comes through. The point at which such a trigger is introduced is 
also shown in Fig. 7T5. 

Other nonhunting systems have been used successfully by the British. 
An interesting feature of one of their circuits is the “reflexing” of a par¬ 
allel pair of output i-f amplifier tubes to serve as push-pull d-c amplifiers. 

With reference to Fig. 7 6 (a), if the connections are so chosen that a 
positive error voltage tends to reduce the local-oscillator frequency, it is 
then clear that loekihg is possible where and only where the discriminator 
characteristic has a positive slope. In the main pass bands, there are 
three such regions: one near crossover at the low-frequency sideband and 
two on the outer skirts of the high-frequency sideband. The latter pair 
are too far from crossover for satisfactory operation. In this case, then, 
the high-frequency sideband is the wrong sideband. Other types of 
operation on the wrong sideband will be noted later. It is also possible to 
lock incorrectly at any one of three places on each pair of harmonic 
sidebands if the gain is too high. With adequate r-f selectivity, of course, 
these dangers could be avoided; in nearly every microwave receiver, how¬ 
ever, they must be considered. 

DRIFT IN HUNTING SYSTEM 

7-10. Basic Theory.—The “drift-in” theory of operation is illustrated 
in the block diagram of Fig. 7T6. During the hunting cycle, only the 
slow-sweep generator need be considered. This generator impresses a 
sawtooth voltage on the frequency-control electrode, which results in 
a sawtooth frequency modulation large enough to allow for all possible 
tuning errors. At some time during the sweep, the crossover frequency of 
the desired sideband will be passed. Information generated at this time 
will actuate the search stopper which will halt or reverse, as needed, 
the progress of the slow sweep. There is a perpetual tendency for the 
frequency to drift off; this tendency is offset by the search stopper. A 
“wall” may be thought of as existing at the point A in Fig. 7T7 and 
inhibiting the sweep. Note that here too there is a wrong sideband, 
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since a similar “ wall ” exists at B. Each harmonic likewise offers a pair 
of “walls” for possible locking. 

The system is stable, for, if the oscillator frequency tends to drift 
to the right, the rising discriminator output voltage will develop extra 



To local oscillator 

Fig. 7-16.—Drift-in AFC. 


Right sideband Wrong sideband 



search-stopping power, pulling the frequency back. Similarly, a shift 
to the left results in a diminution of search-stopping power, and the 
normal slow-sweep drift will resume. 

741. Standard Gas-discharge-tube AFC. —The first AFC for pulse 
radar developed at Radiation Laboratory used the gas-discharge-tube 
control circuit of Fig. 7-18. Although this circuit has certain inherent 



Fig. 7-18.—Standard gas-discharge-tube AFC circuit. 

limitations which have necessitated the development of new hard-tube cir¬ 
cuits, it is still in wide use and is likely to remain so for some time to 
come. Because of this, and because no adequate report on it has yet been 
issued, this circuit will be considered in detail. 

V i is a gaseous tetrode having the characteristic that the grid voltage 
necessary to cause breakdown is nearly independent of plate voltage e P] . 
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It is so biased as to remain nonconducting in the absence of a positive 
pulse or trigger from the amplifier that follows the discriminator. 

Vt is a gaseous triode so biased as to fire whenever the plate voltage 
e Pi reaches a critical value (usually about 200 volts for a 300-volt supply) ‘ 
V 2 is the slow-sweep generator discussed in the previous section. 
Current flows through Ri and li- 2 , charging C 2 until the critical voltage 
is reached. V 2 then breaks down, discharging C 2 abruptly. Because 
of the large number of ions formed in Fj (or later in Vi) during the 




Fig. 7-19.—Voltage-time relationships in gas-discharge-tube AFC. 

breakdown, and because of the finite ion-recombination rate, e 37j is 
carried well below the critical voltage for ion production. Before R\ 
and R 2 can recharge C 2 to this voltage, all ions will have recombined. 
Therefore, the tube will remain nonconducting and the slow upward 
sweep will resume. This sawtooth sweep voltage, divided down by 
Rt and Ri, is applied to the reflector of the reflex local oscillator, causing 
it to execute a corresponding sawtoothed frequency sweep. C h being 
much smaller than C 2 , plays an insignificant role in modifying the sweep. 

If the range-set control Rr, is properly adjusted, the local oscillator will 
be swept through the correct operating frequency. At first, negative 
pulses appear, but as crossover is reached and passed, these disappear 
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and are replaced by positive pulses. The first pulse of sufficient ampli¬ 
tude will fire the search stopper Fi. When this happens, e Pi abruptly 
drops to some 11 volts above the cathode potential. The flow of current 
in Ri is reversed, and e p starts to fall. This causes the local-oscillator 
frequency to move back from the threshold, so that one of the next few 
pulses to appear will be too small to fire Vi, or may even be negative. 
Because C i is small, however, R t and R 2 quickly restore the charge, and 
the forward sweep resumes until another pulse large enough to fire Fi 
comes through. 

These effects are shown in Fig. 7-19. The potentials of the two plates 
at any one time are shown, one above the other. The time scale after 
locking (to the right) has been expanded manyfold for clarity. 

This circuit is an example of the frequency-control principle. The 
control voltage applied to the reflector is determined by the frequency 
with which Fi is triggered and is unaffected by the trigger amplitude as 
long as it exceeds the threshold determined by the bias on the Vi control 
grid. Later (Sec. 7-13) we shall consider circuits employing amplitude 
control, in which every pulse is effective, the amount of the effect being 
proportional to pulse amplitude and thus to the amount of deviation from 
the crossover frequency. 

7-12. Design Theory for Gas-discharge-tube Control Circuits. —In 

pulsed systems, since control information is available only for short, 
widely separated intervals, it is necessary to limit the amount by which 
the LO frequency can shift between successive pulses. This restriction, 
in turn, limits the speed with which the control circuit can readjust itself 
to meet new conditions. 

In Sec. 7-1 the causes of frequency drift were considered. Of the 
effects discussed, pulling during the antenna scan is usually the only one 
that takes place so rapidly as to constitute a following-rate problem. 
When rapid pulling occurs, the local-oscillator frequency may lag behind 
its proper place, resulting in mistuning, or it may drop back so far that 
control information is lost, causing the system to become unlocked. 

With reference to Fig. 7-17, pulling may be thought of as causing a 
displacement of /» to the left or to the right, with the discriminator 
characteristics executing a similar shift. If ft, shifts to the right, control 
information will disappear and the local-oscillator frequency v.-ill start 
to drift to the right as the slow sweep resumes. No matter how great the 
shift in /o (within the limits of the control range) nor how fast the shift 
takes place, the local oscillator will ultimately reach the threshold 
frequency A, and control will be restored. 

If, on the other hand, f 0 shifts to the left, the firing rate of the search¬ 
stopping tube (Fi of Fig. 7-18) will increase up to the limit of one per 
transmitter pulse, causing the local-oscillator frequency to shift to the 
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left. If the rate of shift of F 0 is too great, the oscillator will fail to keep 
up with it and presently will be so far out of tune that the positive pulse 
from the discriminator amplifier will fall below the threshold, and Vi 
will cease firing. Then the slow sweep to the right will resume and the 
system will be unlocked. This one-sidedness is a characteristic of all 
drift-in systems. 

It might be mentioned here that the “push-pull” systems discussed 
in Secs. 7T4 to 7T6 can become unlocked as a result of fast shifts in 
either direction. Nonhunting systems may also become unlocked if a 
fast frequency shift exceeding the system pull-in range occurs (see 
Sec. 7-3). 

Maximum following rates determine the ability of a system to follow 
fast frequency shifts. They are usually expressed in megacycles per 
second per second. They are functions of the value of the oscillator 
frequency within its control range and are, in general, different for the two 
directions of frequency shift. 

The control circuit determines the maximum rate at which the fre¬ 
quency-control electrode (here, the reflector) voltage may be changed. 
The corresponding frequency following rate is then determined by the 
electronic-tuning sensitivity of the oscillator, that is, by the shift in 
frequency in megacycles per second per volt change on the frequency- 
control electrode. 

In any pulse-operated hunting type of AFC, there is an inherent 
ripple in the local-oscillator frequency. This is due to the tendency 
of the oscillator to resume the hunting sweep during the interval between 
successive pulses and can be reduced only at the expense of reduced 
following rates. Ripple is usually expressed as the peak-to-peak ampli¬ 
tude of the frequency modulation (in megacycles per second) where the 
system is in equilibrium and depends, as do the following rates, upon 
the value of the local-oscillator frequency within the control range. 

In a practical design, ripple is usually the factor that limits the 
following rates. Sometimes, however, it is found that while the hunting, 
sweep is traversing the discriminator characteristic, the control informa¬ 
tion received is insufficient to stop the sweep although, once the sweep is 
stopped, locking is possible. The speed of the hunting sweep would then 
be the limiting factor. The maximum permissible ripple can be calcu¬ 
lated from receiver bandwidth and similar considerations, and from this 
the amount of voltage ripple that can be tolerated on the reflector may be 
computed. With these data, the following theory may be applied to 
determine optimum circuit constants. 

For the rest of this section, following rates and ripple will be referred 
to in terms of the reflector voltage. Two voltage following rates are 
defined: the maximum “down-pull” rate, the rate at which the reflector 
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voltage becomes more negative when the search-stopping tube is fired at 
each transmitter pulse; and the maximum “up-pull” rate, the rate 
at which it becomes less negative when the search stopper does not fire at 
all. These rates are expressed in volts per second. Ripple will be 
referred to as the peak-to-peak amplitude of the ripple voltage at the 
reflector when the system is in equilibrium. 
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(c) Effective and equivalent circuits for charging C 2 
Fig. 7-20.—Equivalent circuits for gas-discharge-tube AFC. 


N. Rochester 1 has developed a theory giving the precise behavior of 
gas-discharge-tube control circuits, from which the following rates and 
ripple may be derived. The only assumption involved is that the time 
constant for charging the sweep condenser C 2 is much larger than that for 
charging the search-stopping condenser Ci. This is always true in prac¬ 
tice since the slow sweep must be such that several pulses appear during 
the transit of the receiver pass band, whereas the search stopper must be 
fully recovered within a few pulses. 

1 Sylvania Electric Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
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For the notation of this discussion, the reader is referred to Fig. 7-20. 
In this figure capital letters denote fixed quantities; lower-case letters, 
variable quantities. Average values are differentiated from instanta¬ 
neous values by the presence of a superscribed bar. Vi and F 2 are repre¬ 
sented by switches which close only long enough to discharge their 
respective condensers. To simplify the calculations, all voltages are 
referred to the plate voltage of either tube when conducting (about 
10 volts above the cathode potential). The resistance of the potentiom¬ 
eter from which Ei is derived is neglected. One can allow for it by 
replacing it with an equivalent voltage and resistance, using Thevenin's 
theorem, and including the resistance in pyR. In practice such a cor¬ 
rection is small. 

Because of the difference in time constants, e 2 may be considered 
constant during any one firing cycle of T 1 . Henc ei may be computed 
as a function of time. When ei has been determined, the instantaneous 
current in pR flowing into Ci may be computed for one cycle. From 
this, the change in e 2 may be computed. Figure 7-206 shows the circuit 
for charging C 1 and the equivalent circuit derived from Thdvenin’s 
theorem. The charging voltage and resistance are 


pE 0 + e 2 
1 + P ' 


R 4 = 


i + P 


R. 


( 10 ) 


When, after a trigger, the tube Fi is momentarily made conducting, 
the voltage across C 1 will build up exponentially from zero, with a time 
constant R t C 1 , approaching e t . The equation is 


= e t (1 — ( 11 ) 

where 

pr = R a C x = Y^r p RC ' ( 12 ) 


and r is the interval between pulses. 

When the AFC is in equilibrium, control pulses will be applied to the 
grid of Ti at more or less regular intervals so spaced as to maintain the 
required value of e 2 . Let us assume this interval to be nr. Because 
of the linear relation between voltage and current, the average current 
flowing in pR may be computed from the difference between the average 
voltage ei across C 1 and the voltage e 2 : 

r - k L" [* - * (* - r ')] - p (5) < is > 

A plot of F(x) vs. x, where x = p/n, is shown in Fig. 7-21. 
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To compute the ripple, we observe 
neous current in pR equals the average 
slope de 2 /dt is zero. This is the 
maximum excursion downward 
between triggers, and the time at 
which it occurs may be found by 
equating the right-hand sides of F (*) 
Eqs. (11) and (13), with the result 

ti = jit In ■ p - (14) 


that when = ei, the instanta- 
current so that the instantaneous 



We next note that, as shown in Fia 7 . 21 __ p t x) vs x 

Fig. 7-20e, Thevenin’s theorem 

can be applied to reduce the influences on the voltage across C 2 to that 
of a single variable voltage source e% with internal resistance Rs where 


_ E 3 + yei 
1 + 7 ' 


R s = 


py 

1+7 


R. 


(15) 


Now e 5 is made up of a steady component and a ripple component e 2 
We may obtain e 2 by replacing e x by T, in the first of Eqs. (15) 


— _ E * + 761 

gj--—j——• 

1+7 

The ripple is then given by 

~ — y(ei — Ti) 

e 2 = e 6 - e 2 = ■ L ~ - 

1+7 

Taking ei and e x from Eqs. (11) and (13), we obtain 


e 2 = 


764 


1+7 

The current flowing out of C 2 is 


(1 — F - e " r )- 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


i ~ 


II = ii (i _ p - e~>") 
R 5 P R ( h 


(19) 


This may be integrated from zero to the time of the maximum excursion 
ti, of Eq. (14), to give the flow of charge. Dividing by C 2 gives the 
maximum excursion, or peak-to-peak ripple , Ae 2 ft- 
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We may solve Eqs. (10), (13), and (16) for e 2 , eliminating e 4 . This gives 
— _ pyFEo + (1 + p)Ez 


(1 + p)(l + y) — yF 


( 21 ) 


The maximum down-pull rate occurs when is fired by every pulse. 
This is computed in the same way as the ripple except that the integration 
interval is simply t. The result is 


(Ae 2 )i> = 


e, 

P RC, 


[(1 — F)r + pr(e » — 1)] = 


TCi 


pRC j 


[**. - F], 


( 22 ) 


where 


F 0 ~ F(p) - 1 - p(l 


_i 

e “). 


The up-pull rate is simply the free charging rate of C 2 . Again by 
Thcvenin’s theorem, we can combine the influences of E b and E 3 on C 2 
into a single voltage Et acting through a resistance Re. The circuit is 
similar to that shown in Fig. 7 20c except that e t is replaced by £<>, and 
P R by (1 + P )R. Thus 

(1 + p)Ea T- pyEe 


E* 


and 


l + p + py 

j> _ tp(i + p) D 

It 6 — ,— 1 r-;- It. 

1 + P + P7 


(23) 


(24) 


The current flowing into C 2 is 


E t 


Bi 




giving rise to a voltage change per interpulse interval of 

n. _ \ _ (1 + p)E 3 + ypE a — (1 + p + yp)e 2 

(,Ae 2/ )u = —-- 


(25) 


yp(l+p)RCt 

These equations, although accurate, are inconvenient to use. A 
simpler form that is directly related to quantities easily measured in a 
practical circuit may be obtained as follows: 

Set » = 

T 

E a = e 2 , when n = 1, 

Et = cs, when n — «>. 

After prolonged operation with no triggers, will equal Et, and Ac* will be 
zero. 

From Eq. (25), then, 

(1 + P + yp)Er — (1 + p)E% + ypEa. 


( 26 ) 
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(Ae 2 )u 

From Eqs. (16) and (13) 

Fe^ 

For n — 1, this becomes 
F 0 C 4 


1 + p_+yp 
vyp(l + p) 


(E t - e 2 ). 



These quantities may be substituted in Eq. ( 22 ) to give 


(A«2)i) 



(27) 

(28) 

(29) 


(30) 


No such simplification of the expressions for the ripple voltage is possible. 

E b and E t may be measured with a vacuum-tube voltmeter at the 
plate of V 2 by the application of triggers to Fi at the pulse recurrence 
frequency and by the removal of all triggers from V 1 , respectively. They 
may also be computed from Eq. (21) by the substitution of F 0 and 
Fn = 1 respectively for F. These values depend on E 3 , which is 
determined by the range-setting potentiometer. 

The general principles that must guide the designer are fairly clear. 
The highest possible following rate consistent with allowable ripple 
should be sought. E s and E T should be well outside the control limits 
between which e 2 is to operate in order to provide residual following speed 
at the limits. 

It appears that the choice of p is not critical. All values between 
-j and 2 will give substantially the same ratio between ripple and maxi¬ 
mum down-pull rate. A large value of p tends to make the up-pull and 
down-pull time constants (not following rates) equal, and provides better 
filtering of the sawtooth voltage on C 1 by the pRC- network. The 
extra filtering is precisely offset, however, by the reduced down-pull 
rate and meanwhile V\ will become harder to extinguish. A similar 
effect is observed if p is made small. The compromise value p = 1 
should be satisfactory in nearly every case. 

The choice of C 1 should be such as to make e 2 have its midrange value 
for n ~ 3.5. If n is much smaller, there will be inadequate control range 
for down-pull, whereas if it is larger, the ripple will become excessive at 
the upper end of the control range, for which n will become greater than 
10. Equilibrium at different parts of the range will occur for values of n 
between 2 and 10 , the range below 2 and above 10 being for extra following 
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rate at the ends of the range. At n = 10, the ripple will be almost 
exactly twice the maximum down-pull, and this will be the limiting factor 
in the choice of C-i- Ripple is normally limited to a peak-to-peak value of 
about one fourth of the receiver bandwidth to the half-power points. 

The peak current allowable for tubes used for Vi is usually 0.5 amp- 
This fact makes necessary the use of a limiting resistor of at least 600 
ohms (for a 300-volt supply), or a limiting choke in series with Ci and C 2 . 
With such limiting, Vi will not extinguish reliably if Ri, the parallel 
resistance of R and pR, is less than about 500,000 ohms. The lowest 
value consistent with reliable performance should be used. A common 
value is R = pR = 1 megohm. The current through the bleeder pyR 
reduces E T , particularly when E 3 is made large and negative. To reduce 
this effect, pyR should be as large as possible, consistent with the leakage 
and runaway 1 possibilities of the controlled reflector. Values in excess 
of 6 to 8 megohms are dangerous. 

One serious problem faces the designer of a gas-discharge-tube control 
circuit. It is necessary to ensure proper operation with any tube ful¬ 
filling JAN-1A specifications. The specifications for a type 884 gas- 
discharge triode, for instance, are such that if the bias is set for nominal 
firing at, for example, +200 volts, various tubes may fire anywhere 
between 160 and 240 volts. Added to this variation is an uncertainty 
of at least ± 10 per cent in the bias if 5 per cent resistors are used. The 
tube is required to fire at a plate voltage appreciably less than E T for any 
setting of the range-set control. In a reasonable design, with a 300-volt 
supply, E T must be as low as 250 volts when the control is at its most 
negative end. 

On the other hand, the tube must be capable of covering the entire 
sweep demanded by the local-oscillator reflector. When the control 
is at its most positive end, the value of e 2 at the positive end of the hunting 
sweep is fairly high. In fact it has not been found possible to find any 
set of constants that will ensure firing at the end of the sw r eepwith the one 
setting and simultaneously ensure nonfiring within the control range 
at the other setting for all JAN-approved tubes. The addition of a 
bias adjustment for V 2 will cure this difficulty but no simple procedure 
exists for making such an adjustment in the field. 

It may be pointed out here that the effects of tube variation may be 
greatly reduced by feeding back part of the d-c plate voltage to the control 
grid. The effect is similar to the use of inverse feedback with high- 
vacuum-tube amplifiers. If one plots a graph of the grid voltage at 

1 If the reflector of a reflex oscillator becomes positive, from an accidentally applied 
potential, it may draw sufficient current to heat up and emit electrons, and secondary 
electrons will be produced. In this event, if the external resistance in the reflector 
circuit is too high, the control of the reflector voltage may be lost. 
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which the tube will fire as a function of the plate voltage, it will be seen 
that a triode such as the 884 has a “gain” of about 10, in that if the 
plate potential is increased by 10 volts, the grid firing potential becomes 
more negative by 1 volt. The corresponding curve for a tetrode such 
as the 2050 shows a “gain” of around 200, the grid firing potential being 
almost independent of plate voltage. The feedback factor /3 is the ratio 
between Ri and Ri + R 2 in Fig. 7-22. 



Fig. 7-22.-—Inverse-feedback stabilization of F 2 . 


Using these definitions, the usual equations for feedback apply, 
effective “gain” is given by 


and the improvement by 



The 


(31) 


(Firing-voltage variability with feedback) 

__ (Firing-voltage variability without feedback) 
1 - A3 


(32) 


Using the constants shown in Fig. 7-22, and taking A = 200, we find 
that G = 19, and the variability reduction factor is 1/12.5. It should be 
noted that a fairly large negative supply is required. If the feedback 
is achieved through the use of a cathode-biasing resistor, the control 
range is reduced by the reduction in available cathode-to-plate supply 
voltage. Also, the feedback loop draws current and reduces E T in the 
same way as did pyR for negative settings of the range-set control. 
Much of the benefit of such stabilization is thus offset. 

It will also be noted that there is considerable variation (up to 3 to 1) 
in the maximum up-pull and down-pull rates, depending on the position 
of the range-set control and the position in the sweep, because of the 
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exponential nature of the Ct charging curve. Since the conditions which 
limit following rate apply to the maximum case, the following rate is 
unpleasantly low in the minimum case. Many of these difficulties are 
reduced to tolerable proportions if the supply voltage is increased. Thus, 
the circuits may be suspended between the — 300-volt and the + 105-volt 
supplies. This results in considerable improvement. 

Some workers claim that gas-discharge tubes are not sufficiently 
reliable for these applications. One claim is that the firing conditions 
are affected by past history, age, and temperature. Another claim 
is that, in those circuits where the entire control unit is required to 
operate at the -2000-volt level, the tubes are subject to erratic firing 
caused by electrostatic influences. Neither of these claims has been 
conclusively verified, but both add weight to the argument that only 
high-vacuum tubes should be used in the control circuit. The following 
sections deal with a circuit that contains only hard tubes and is therefore 
free from the above objections, including the one resulting from nonlinear 
sweep rates. 

7-13. Diode-transitron Control Circuits.—The new hard-tube control 
circuit is shown in Fig. 7-23. The block diagram of Fig. 7T6 is still 



Fig. 7-23.—Diode-transitron control circuit. 


applicable, the diode detector V\ serving as search stopper, and the 
transitron oscillator F 2 as the slow-sweep generator. The transitron 
oscillator is a modification of a precision ranging circuit used extensively 
in radar indicators (Yol. 22). Its operation, which will be explained in 
detail below, depends essentially on the negative transconductance 
which exists between the suppressor grid Gz and the screen grid (? 2 of a 
pentode. As used in the control circuit, it is a free-running sawtooth 
oscillator whose plate voltage sweeps slowly from just below the plate 
supply voltage to a point not far from the cathode voltage, after which 
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it snaps back rapidly, and starts the downsweep again. The down- 
sweep part of the cycle is used as the hunting sweep. Thus the local- 
oscillator frequency sweeps from low to high frequency, whereas, when 
the gas-discharge-tube circuit is used, it sweeps from high to low\ 

If, during the downsweep, the grid-return resistor is tied to a point 
suitably negative with respect to the cathode, the sweep action will 
stop, and the tube will act as a normal d-c amplifier with a gain of approxi¬ 
mately 50. Such a negative bias, supplied by the diode detector when it 
receives control information from the discriminator, is the basis of locking. 

Let us consider the sequence of events which takes place in this 
circuit, starting at the beginning of a downsweep. Assume, for the 
sake of argument, a plate supply of +150 volts measured from the cathode 
potential. The plate voltage e p is about +140 volts, the plate current 
i P being therefore 20 //a. G 3 will be at ground or positive potential 
(see below, also Fig. 7-24). As the division of the cathode current between 
plate and screen is normally in the ratio of about 4 to 1, the screen 
current i t is 5 /ia, causing a drop in the screen resistor of only 0.25 volt. 
Since the cathode current i c is only 25 y.a., the control grid G i must be 
nearly at cutoff potential, about —10 volts. At the beginning of the 
downsweep, the local oscillator is far off tune, and no control information 
appears at the output terminals of the discriminator amplifier. C i, 
being small, plays no part at this time, nor does the diode, since its plate 
will be at —5 volts because of the division between Ri and R 2 . Because 
of the 10-volt drop, a current of 5 na, flows along R i and R 2 into the 
condenser C 2 . Consequently, the voltage across C 2 , Which is (e 0i — e p ), 
changes at a rate 

It (e °' ~ Cp) = (/e, + 'r,)c~; (33) 


The grid voltage does not approach ground potential at this rate, for, 
as it rises, the plate voltage is approaching ground A times as fast, where 
A is the gain of the stage. Thus 


de p . “ e o, 
dt = ~ A ~dt' 


Substituting in Eq. (33), we have 


nr = (Ri + «o( i + A)ci 


(34) 


(35) 


There is, therefore, an apparent input capacitance (1 + A) times as 
great as the actual feedback capacitance C 2 . This capacitance ampli- 
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fication makes possible very slow sweeps with small condensers. It is a 
manifestation of the well-known Miller effect. 1 

The downward rate of change of the plate voltage is 

_ ^ g i _ -i /oc\ 

dt ~ (ifr + R 2 ) (1 + A)C 2 ( R1 + R 2 )Ci 1 J 

since A > > 1. The sweep rate is nearly independent of tube character¬ 
istics. In practice, e Si swings from about —10 to —8 volts as the plate 
covers its sweep. The sweep is therefore linear to within about ± 10 per 
cent, a great improvement over the gas-discharge-tube circuit (Sec. 7T2). 

This then is the picture that we see during the downsweep, up to the 
time the discriminator crossover frequency is reached. As soon as the 
crossover frequency is passed, positive pulses appear at the plate of 
the discriminator amplifier and are coupled through C i into the diode 
detector. 

The action of the detector is straightforward. During the positive 
pulse the diode is conducting, and charge flows into Ci. When the pulse 
is removed this charge remains, and the potential across the diode 
becomes negative. After a few pulses the average potential across 
the diode is sufficiently negative so that the charge leaking off C i through 
R x between pulses equals the charge transferred to C i by the pulses. 
The system will reach a stable equilibrium in which the oscillator rides 
far enough up on the discriminator characteristic to supply pulses whose 
amplitude is just right to maintain the bias which holds the transitron, 
and thus the reflector, at the correct voltage. If the oscillator frequency 
were to increase, the pulse amplitude would increase, causing an increase 
in bias and hence of transitron plate voltage. This would cause the 
oscillator frequency to decrease again. Lowering the oscillator frequency 
would be compensated for in a similar way. 

To complete the picture, we have only to show how the system is 
recycled if no control information is received during the sweep or if 
the system becomes unlocked. The effects are illustrated in Fig. 7-24, 
with reference to the circuit of Fig. 7-23. When control information is 
lost, the charge on C i quickly disappears, so that the downward sweep 
of the plate is resumed. This is illustrated in region A. 

At first, the voltage drop across the screen-supply resistor R 0t is 
negligible both because most of the cathode current reaches the plate and 
because of the low value of A Pj . As the plate potential approaches 
ground, however, an increasing fraction of the increasing cathode current 

1 J. M. Miller, "Dependence of the Input Impedance of a Three-electrode Vacuum 
Tube Upon the Load in the Plate Circuit,” Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper 
No. 351, Terman, op. cit., Sec. 5, p. 468. 
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is diverted to the screen <? 2 whose potential therefore starts to fall. 
Because of the condenser C 3 , this fall is coupled over to the suppressor G 3 . 
Soon, the process becomes regenerative, at B. As the suppressor voltage 
e.g t is carried below ground potential, it diverts current from plate to 
screen, causing e p to rise and e 0j to fall farther. The rise in e p is coupled 
through C 2 to Gi, causing an increase in cathode current most of which 




+ 100 


-100 

Fig. 7*24.—Transitron waveforms. 



now flows to the screen, further accelerating the process described above. 
Since this process involves no change in the charges on Ci and C 3 , only 
interelectrode and stray capacitances slow it down. The entire transition 
actually takes place in a few microseconds. 

When c 0 , has been carried by the plate to a slightly positive voltage, 
grid current will be drawn, preventing further rise. At this instant the 
cathode current is large, and all of it flows to the screen, the plate being 
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cut off by the suppressor. Consequently, is close to ground potential, 

is far below ground potential, and e p is perhaps 15 volts above its 
value at the end of the slow downsweep. 

During the next period (region C of Fig. 7-24) C 2 is charged, with a time 
constant R v C it toward E B . Meanwhile, the charge on C 3 leaks off 
through R 0i , so that e s> approaches ground potential with a time constant 
R a C 3 . Presently, e 0j comes close enough to ground potential to allow 
some of the current to reach the plate, which by this time is practically at 
E b . This flow of plate current, by causing e„ to drop, starts the second 
regeneration at D, in the following manner. 

The downward trend of P, being transmitted by C 2 to Gi causes a 
reduction in the cathode current, and hence in the screen current. The 
resultant rise in e 0i , because of C 3 , causes a similar rise in e„ t , which in 
turn allows more current to reach the plate. Thus, the original effect is 
accelerated both by the increased drop in e p and by the decreased screen 
current. Again there is a fast transition, which stops only when e Sj 
has been carried so far negative that only a little cathode current flows, 
an amount consistent with the plate current flow necessary to maintain 
e v some 10 volts below E B . At this point the slow sweep downward 
repeats, starting the new cycle. This sawtooth sweep, then, will recur 
until control is again secured. 

Before the idea of the diode search stopper was conceived, a circuit 
was developed using a gas-discharge tetrode search stopper, as in the 
standard gas-discharge-tube AFC, and a transitron control tube. Essen¬ 
tially, the plate of Vi of Fig. 7T8 was attached to a potential divider 
whose lower end was at —300 volts, and the divider tap was connected 
through a resistor to the control grid of the transitron. 

A new type of miniature tube, the 6 AS 6 , was developed for use in 
transitron ranging circuits. In that application, a sharp cutoff of plate 
current by the suppressor was desired. When this tube was tried in the 
circuit described above, it was found that the regeneration at the end of 
the downsweep occurred while the plate was still far above ground poten¬ 
tial. In order to prevent this, the circuit was modified by coupling only 
about one sixth of the screen wave to the suppressor by tying the coupling 
condenser C 3 of Fig. 7-23 to a tap on the screen-dropping resistor R„. 
The change is shown by dotted lines. 

An examination of the diode-transitron circuit shows a number of 
advantages some of which, such as linearity of sweep and the obtaining 
of long sweep times with relatively small condensers, have already been 
cited. Others include the possibility of using a high-voltage condenser 
between the video amplifier and the diode, enabling the circuit to operate 
at a voltage far from ground potential. A further increase in sweep 
time may be obtained by the use of high resistances in the grid circuit; 
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this is not possible when the charging resistance is in the plate circuit. 
Since the output voltage is taken from the plate at relatively low imped¬ 
ance, it is possible to apply voltage to the reflector from a divider of lower 
impedance than that used in the gas-discharge-tube circuit, without 
having the sweep seriously affected by the range-set control. By proper 
choice of constants, the range covered by the sweep may be made nearly 
independent of tube selection and resistor tolerances. One final point 
to be noted in connection with reflector circuits is that the control 
tubes are often connected between the negative power supply and ground, 
since the reflector voltage is usually below ground. 

THERMAL HUNTING SYSTEMS 

7*14. Background and Basic Theory. —When the thermally tuned 
tubes, the 2K45 and the 2K50, became available, it was necessary to 
develop new circuits for controlling their frequency. One of the normal 
drift-in systems (Sec. 710) could be used by connecting the output of the 
control tube to the grid of the tuner triode through a suitable potential 
divider. If a system of this kind were used, however, the sweep period 
would have to be made long compared with the time constant of the 
thermal assembly in order to avoid hunting or even oscillation over 
the feedback loop. For instance, when such a system was applied to the 
A5022A, 1 the complete hunting cycle had to be set at 90 sec. Further¬ 
more, because of the wide tuning ranges involved, locking to the wrong 
sideband (Sec. 7-9) became a serious problem. 

Circuits were therefore devised in which the tuner power is either 
fully on or fully off, so that hunting and following speeds are limited 
only by the thermal inertia of the tuning strut. In some of the circuits, 
the wrong sideband is inherently rejected; in others, it is arranged so that 
there is no wrong sideband—that is, these systems will lock on frequency 
on either sideband. In the present state of the art, these circuits repre¬ 
sent a considerable increase in complexity; control circuits with four to 
seven tubes must be used to replace the two-tube drift-in circuits. 
There are compensating advantages, however. Foremost is the fact 
that fully automatic following of a tunable magnetron over a wide range 
becomes possible. This fact may be of primary importance in enabling 
the operator of a radar set to escape from jamming, either by the enemy or 
accidentally by friendly systems. In peacetime applications this prop¬ 
erty may be less important. 

A second point is that, with the advent of the balanced mixer (Chap. 6), 
local-oscillator noise in the receiver has been practically eliminated, and 

1 The A5022A was an early 1-cm oscillator which did not have a tuning triode; 
however, the external power supply used for heating the tuning mechanism was grid- 
controlled. 
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the major reason for the use of high intermediate frequencies with the 
poor receiver noise figures which they entail is thereby removed. The 
trend is toward the use of a 30-Mc/sec intermediate frequency for which 
the sidebands are only 60 Mc/sec apart. When a 60-Mc/sec receiver 
is used, the local oscillator stops oscillating before it reaches the wrong 
sideband. At 30 Mc/sec, this is not true, and locking on the wrong 
sideband is a problem even with the limited tuning range afforded by the 
reflector. 

A final point is that, at least in the mechanically tuned 25,000-Mc/sec 
2K33 oscillator, a large ungainly tuning mechanism is required. Also, 
the temperature drifts to be expected are so great that a remotely con- 



Fig. 7-25. —Operation of thermal AFC systems. The direction of the frequency drift 
after a pulse of a given polarity is given at the top of the figure for the various cases. Note 
the possibility in the Whitford system of being trapped between the negative trigger wall 
at C-C and the search-reversing point B-B '. In the Nibbe-Durand AFC, Case A repre¬ 
sents the condition existing after a heat-control reversal at A-A'\ Case B, that existing 
after a reversal at B-B'. 

trolled tuning motor is required to enable the operator to select the 
operating range for the AFC. This motor adds considerably to the 
weight and volume of the local oscillator. 

In spite of their complexity, the circuits about to be described are 
reliable, and are not critically dependent on tube selection or component 
tolerance for satisfactory operation. In view of the advantages cited, 
therefore, their use is justified for some applications. 

The “on-off” feature described at the beginning of the section makes 
possible reasonable following rates. This feature is combined with 
push-pull operation to obtain locking and wrong-sideband rejection. 
In the Whitford AFC system, the operation (see Fig. 7-25) is the fol¬ 
lowing. If the circuit is arranged in such a way that positive triggers 
from the discriminator turn the strut power on, causing the oscillator 
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frequency to decrease (move to the left) and negative triggers turn it off, 
causing the frequency to increase (move to the right), then it is possible 
to lock on frequency at the left-hand sideband, and locking at the other 
sideband is excluded. If, furthermore, provision is made for causing 
this cycle to repeat once every few seconds when the system is not locked, 
the frequency will hunt back and forth over a band whose limits are 
shown at A-A' and B-B' in the figure, until the desired locking frequency 
is reached. The AFC system as described can be trapped between the 
right-hand end of the sweep B-B' and the negative “trigger wall” 
C-C at the high-frequency side of the right-hand sideband. This 
trapping is overcome by desensitizing the video amplifier during the 
heating part of the hunting cycle so that the frequency has to sweep all 
of the way to the left and start back before any pulses can come through. 
In the Nibbe-Durand system described in Sec. 7T6, a form of “ lazy man ” 
reversing switch is used, which, in essence, inverts the relation between 
trigger polarity and the tuning-strut-heater control in such a way as to 
make it correct for locking to the first sideband encountered during 
hunting. The next two sections treat in detail the circuits actually used. 

7-16. The Whitford AFC. —A block diagram of the control circuit is 
shown in Fig. 7-26 and a circuit diagram in Fig. 7-27. The balance of the 



Fig. 7-26.—Control circuit for Whitford AFC. 


feedback loop is similar to those already discussed in Secs. 7-4 to 7-8 
and shown in Fig. 7-2. The only difference is that the discriminator 
must be designed to produce a pulse with a short rise time (Secs. 7-7 and 
7-8); stretching the pulse is unnecessary. 

The circuit operates in the following manner. The power in the 
tuning strut of the local oscillator is controlled by a reversing multi¬ 
vibrator, or Eccles-Jordan “trigger” circuit (V f in Fig. 7-27). This 
circuit has two stable conditions of equilibrium. In the first condition, 
the left-hand section, Va„ is conducting heavily, with its grid potential 
at the grid-current point, while the other section, V ta , is completely 
cut off. The plate potential of section a is therefore close to B +, and the 
tuner triode grid is close to ground potential. Strut power is therefore 
high, and local-oscillator frequency low or falling. In the other position, 
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F«, is cut off and V ia conducts. The plate of section a is now close to 
cathode potential, the tuner grid is negative, strut power off, and fre¬ 
quency high or rising. 

Hunting is accomplished by switching alternately between these 
positions at intervals somewhat longer than the thermal time constant 
of the local oscillator (from 2 to 10 sec). Locking is accomplished by 


B* 



switching at a rate so high (50 to 200 per sec) that thermal inertia keeps 
the strut temperature substantially constant. The average temperature 
is determined by the ratio of the time spent at full power to that spent at 
zero power. 

It was shown in the previous section that a one-to-one relation 
between trigger polarity and the application or removal of strut power 
was sufficient to provide locking of one sideband and rejection of the 
other. A simple capacitance coupling between the video-amplifier plate 
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and the grid of V ia produces such a relation, but it is unreliable. A 
small negative pulse is capable of turning an “on-tube” off, but a large 
positive pulse is required to turn an “off-tube” on. This is because 
the grid of an on-tube is held, by grid current, close to cathode potential 
where the mutual conductance g m is high, whereas, to provide an adequate 
margin of safety against tube variations, the grid of an off-tube must be 
held far below the point of complete plate-current cutoff. The serious 
effect of such asymmetry is that if the gain of the system is adequate to 
ensure operation on the positive pulses of the fundamental sideband, 
it may allow operation on transients or on the negative pulses of a 
harmonic sideband (see Sec. 7-5). 

Complete symmetry is assured by using a phase inverter (F 2 ) and 
applying the two equal but opposite output voltages to the two grids of 
V t . Thus, positive pulses at the plate of Fi result in negative pulses 
at the plate of F 2 , which will turn V ib off if it is o . Similarly, negative 
pulses at Fi produce negative pulses at the cathode of F 2 , which can 
turn Vi a off. 

In principle, the positive pulses appearing at the plate or cathode of F 2 
might be used to aid the negative pulses on the opposite electrode. If 
such aid is permitted however, another ill effect causing unreliability 
may occur. Suppose two positive pulses appear in sequence at the plate 
of Vi. The first produces a negative pulse on the grid of V ib , which is 
therefore turned off. The second produces, in addition, a positive pulse 
which would reach the grid of Via if it were not for the diode Fs„. Since 
Vi a is now conducting, with its grid drawing current and acting as a 
diode, this positive pulse would charge the coupling condenser. When 
the cathode end of this condenser returned to its quiescent voltage, 
the grid end would become negative. This overshoot, caused by differ¬ 
entiation of the pulse, would be quite capable of turning V ia off again and 
producing an undesired reversal of the heat-control circuit. Adding the 
diodes of F 3 is a complete cure for this trouble. This special coupling 
circuit gives satisfactory operation independent of tube selection and 
component tolerance. Returning to the main argument, then, we see 
that Fi through F 4 provide precisely the type of coupling between 
discriminator output voltage and thermal triode power that was specified 
in Sec. 7T4. 

Hunting and the desensitizing discussed in the previous section are 
accomplished by means of a slow timing multivibrator F 5 . The cycle of 
the grid potential of a multivibrator is such that during one phase the 
grid is very close to ground potential, 'whereas during the other phase it 
is negative and rising. One of the grids of F 5 is tied directly to the 
suppressor grid of the video amplifier Vi. When these grids are close to 
ground potential, Fi acts as a normal amplifier. When they are negative, 




Fig. 7-28.—Nibbe-Purand thermal . FC. 
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however, the plate current in Fi is completely cut oft, providing the 
required desensitizing. Furthermore, the transition between the two 
conditions produces a sharp voltage rise at the plate of Fi when this tube 
is cut off. This abrupt voltage change is differentiated in the coupling 
condenser, proceeds through Vi and F 3 , and acts as a trigger to cut 
F 4 f, off. The multivibrator that governs strut power is thus reversed, 
and the desensitized recovery sweep of the local oscillator is started. 
Similarly, when the multivibrator switches to the other phase, turning Fj 
on again, the negative wavefront thus produced turns V& on again, and 
institutes the active hunting sweep. 

The only problem remaining is to stop the action of the multivibrator 
when the system is locked. For this purpose, the audio-frequency 
square wave at one of the plates of the heat-control multivibrator is 
differentiated and rectified by V 6 . The negative voltage thus produced is 
applied to the grid of F 5!) , effectively holding the multivibrator fixed. 

7-16. Nibbe-Durand AFC System. —This system, shown in Fig. 7-28 
is arranged to lock on whichever sideband is first encountered after the 
heat-control reversal marking the end of a hunting sweep. Both direc¬ 
tions of the sweep are active, and the video amplifier is always sensitive. 
The heart of the system is a pair of reversing-multivibrator circuits 
similar to that used in the Whitford system described in the previous 
section. The coupling into the first circuit and the coupling out of the 
second are respectively identical to the input and output couplings of 
the reversing-multivibrator circuit in the Whitford AFC. In addition, 
there is a coupling between the two multivibrators such that whenever 
the first one reverses, the second will likewise reverse. Thus, with a given 
phase relationship between the two, the system can lock on one sideband 
just as it does in the system previously discussed. The triggered reversals 
of the first trigger-sign selector, or TSS, circuit are transmitted to the 
second heat-control, or HC, circuit. If the relative phases are changed, 
the system will lock in a similar manner on the other sideband. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 7-25. 

A transitron oscillator Vj that has a period of one to two times the 
time constant of the thermal assembly of the local oscillator to be con¬ 
trolled is provided (see Sec. 7T3). The transitron generates triggers 
which operate the TSS and HC circuits. The triggers are obtained by 
differentiating the voltage wave at the screen grid (see Fig. 7-24c). 
The differential output waveform consists of a sharp negative trigger 
followed by a sharp positive trigger. These triggers are introduced to 
the grid of a triode F 8 that is biased beyond cutoff. The negative trigger 
therefore has no effect, but a positive trigger brings the grid into the 
conducting region and results in a small positive trigger at the cathode 
and a large negative trigger at the plate. Because of a connection from 
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the cathode of this tube to the cathode of the video amplifier Fi, the small 
negative trigger is applied to the signal channel leading to the TSS. It is 
equivalent to a negative trigger at the grid of F i and therefore presets the 
TSS in such a way as to make it ready to accept only positive triggers from 
the discriminator. 

Simultaneously, the negative trigger at the plate of F a is coupled 
through small condensers to the grids of the HC and cuts off whichever 
section of the HC is conducting at the time. The heat control in the 
tuner triode is reversed and a reverse sweep is started. 

To restate, in the absence of control information from the discrimin¬ 
ator, the oscillator frequency is swept up and down over the band, the 
reversals occurring at each cycle of the transitron. At each reversal, 
provision is made to ensure that the TSS is ready to accept positive 
triggers from the discriminator. Examination of Fig. 7-25 shows that, 
after each HC reversal, the first discriminator triggers that are capable 
of causing a TSS reversal, and hence a locking reversal of the local oscil¬ 
lator, come only after the crossover frequency has been passed. Conse¬ 
quently, if control information appears, the frequency will pass crossover, 
and then the drift will be reversed. When the crossover frequency is 
again passed, the negative triggers from the discriminator will cause a 
second reversal of frequency drift, and so on. The system will be 
locked. 

If the transitron were allowed to continue operation, there would be 
an even chance that a given reversing trigger would disturb the phase 
relation between the TSS and the HC, making a shift to the other 
sideband necessary. For, although every trigger would cause a reversal 
of the HC, reversal of the TSS would occur only if it happened to be 
prepared to receive negative triggers at the time, which would be true 
on the average only half of the time. 

Therefore, the transitron trigger generator must be stopped. This is 
accomplished by a detector, F 9 , whose input voltage is the differentiated 
waveform at one plate of one of the reversing multivibrators. The 
pulses that appear every few seconds from the hunting-cycle reversals 
are too infrequent to generate appreciable voltage, but when the system 
is locked, pulses appear at an audio frequency, and F g develops a large 
negative bias. This bias is applied to the suppressor grid G 3 of the 
transitron. Since the bias does not affect phases A, B, and C of Fig. 7-24, 
after due time the transitron screen voltage suffers its abrupt drop. 
It does, however, prevent the completion of phase D of the wave on G 3 
(Fig. 7-24(7), with the result that the plate remains completely cut off 
and the transitron cycle is stopped. 

Application of the stopping bias voltage in this manner permits a 
valuable “second chance” feature. The time required for the voltage 
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to leak off, should the system become unlocked, is set to be somewhat 
greater than the time required for the frequency to sweep from one side¬ 
band to the other and back (about i sec in a typical case). Suppose that, 
because of transmitter sparking, for example, the discriminator output 
signal disappears long enough to allow the system to become unlocked. 
If, at that time, the oscillator frequency is approaching the transmitter 
frequency, it will drift over to the other sideband, where a pulse will 
appear that sends it back to its original position. The bias voltage will 
have held the transitron off long enough to allow this to happen and lock¬ 
ing will be restored. If triggers have not been restored when the other 
sideband is reached, the frequency will continue to charge for a short time, 
at the end of which the bias voltage will leak off, the transitron will 
begin to oscillate, and the drift will be reversed by the first trigger. The 
system now will lock on the other sideband. If the oscillator frequency 
were moving away from the transmitter frequency at the time of the 
original unlocking, it would simply continue until the release of the 
trigger generator, at which time it would reverse its direction of frequency 
change, move back, and lock to the original sideband. 

In a typical case, the interval between unlocking and the second- 
chance trigger is about * sec. Locking is therefore resumed within a 
second. This speed of locking represents a great improvement over the 
Whitford AFC in which, with equal probability, locking may be restored 
quickly by the pulse from the other sideband, or a complete recycling, 
which may take two full transitron periods (20 sec, in some cases) may be 
required. 

It may seem that fairly complex methods have been adopted to 
secure simple ends. When the circuit was originally conceived, F 2 , 
V 3 , V b , and Fg w r ere not included, yet locking was obtained. The 
system was unreliable, however; to provide positive action, all of the 
above tubes are required. The necessity for the phase inverter V 2 and 
the dual diode F 3 has already been discussed in connection with the 
Whitford circuit (Sec. 7T5). The identical problem exists here. 

Originally, the coupling to the HC was taken from a single plate of 
the TSS. The negative wavefront of one reversal turned the on-tube off, 
and the positive one from the other reversal turned the off-tube on. This 
arrangement worked satisfactorily except for the special case where the 
input pulse to the TSS was slightly below the voltage necessary to produce 
a reversal. With such a trigger, the plate voltage of the on-tube of the 
TSS would rise part of the way, reversing the HC, and then fall again, 
leaving the TSS unreversed and destroying the correct phase relation. 
Under these conditions, the plate potential of the TSS off-tube remained 
fixed. The slightest lowering of this voltage sufficed to ensure TSS 
reversal. Therefore, the negative triggers from both plates were coupled 
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to the HC, and the diodes F 5 were added to decouple the plates from 
each other and to eliminate the effects of the positive wavefronts. 

The main purpose of the tube F 8 was to make possible the use of the 
positive portion of the transitron screen wave, which provides the second- 
chance feature, and at the same time to utilize the sensitivity of the 
reversing multivibrators to negative triggers. Coupling without the tube 
Vs was unreliable and used the negative part of the screen wave. Most 
of the difficulties resulted from spurious reversal from overshoot on the 
positive part of the wave and from the loading of the HC by the coupling 
circuit, which made reversal of the HC by the TSS difficult. 

One further point should be noted. In the first model of the final 
circuit the two sections of a 6J6 twin triode were used for IT and V S} which 
have a common cathode connection. No troubles were encountered. 
In a second model, similarly constructed, it was found that the TSS 
reversed on the negative trigger from the transitron screen. This caused 

a reversal of the HC when, shortly, 
the positive trigger came along; the 
TSS was preset properly, but the 
HC was reversed a second time, 
leaving no net reversal for the hunt¬ 
ing sweep. The trouble was traced 
to the capacitive coupling between 
the grids of the two sections. The 
sharp negative dip in the grid of 
IT produced a similar, smaller dip 
in that of Vi. The use of separate 
tubes, of course, solved the prob¬ 
lem. Other solutions may be possi¬ 
ble. Forinstance, if the wavefronts 
were slowed down by an RC circuit, a combination might be found which 
would be slow enough to reduce the capacitance coupling to a negligible 
value, yet fast enough to ensure the desired triggering. 

Other reductions of circuit complexity may be possible. One tube 
can clearly be eliminated by the use of a combination phase inverter 
and amplifier: the so-called “cathode-coupled push-pull amplifier” used 
in the Dumont Model 208 oscilloscope. A circuit for this device is shown 
in Fig. 7-29. 

Since overshoot is caused by differentiation of the pulse, it may be 
that it could be reduced below the danger point by “stretching” the 
pulse from the discriminator (see Sec. 7-7) and making the negative 
slope at the end of the pulse small. The. elimination of V 3 might thereby 
be possible. If the capacitance of the cross-coupling condenser C (Fig. 
7-28) of the TSS were increased (which would pose new problems in the 



Fig. 7-29.—Phase inverter with amplifica¬ 
tions. 
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triggering of the TSS), the wave at one of the plates would have the form 
shown in Fig. 7-30a. The downward trend of the plate voltage is inhibited 
only by interelectrode and stray capacitances. The voltage rise is 
likewise fast until the grid of the opposite section begins to draw current. 
After that, it is slow, as the plate load resistor charges the cross-coupling 
condenser. If this waveform were differentiated by an RC circuit of 
very short time constant, the 
pulses of Fig. 7-306 would appear. 

The sum of these pulses would be 
a smaller negative pulse which 
might be adequate to reverse the 
TSS, eliminating the need for F 6 . 

It is doubtful if the phase inver¬ 
sion can be eliminated. 

The circuit in its present form 
is fairly'- reliable. It will operate 
with any tubes meeting JAN-IA 
specifications and with any re¬ 
sistors or condensers within ± 10 
per cent of design value, including 
the most unfavorable combina¬ 
tions, with the exception that the 
resistors in the reversing multivibrator circuit should be ± 5 per cent if 
limit tubes are to be used. 

ABSOLUTE-FREQUENCY HUNTING SYSTEMS 

7-17. The Beacon Problem. —The nature of absolute-frequency, 
A-F, AFC systems and their application to the radar-beacon problem 
were briefly considered in Sec. 7-3. Beacons are treated extensively 
elsewhere in this series, 1 but a brief review of their operation will be 
given here. 

A radar beacon is a device which enables a radar operator to determine 
the range and bearing of the point at which the beacon transponder is 
located. When the operator throw's the switch to beacon, the length 
of the transmitter pulse is changed to a value that w-ill allow the pulse to 
pass through the beacon receiver and operate the coding circuits. As a 
result, the beacon transmitter issues a series of coded pulses which 
identify it from other beacons, and the first of which appears on the radar 
indicator at a position that shows the range and bearing of the beacon. 

If beacon signals were received continuously, one of the AFC systems 
described in the previous section could hunt for and lock to the signals. 
But because of antenna scanning, only a few sets of pulses are received 

1 Volume 3, Radiation Laboratory Series. 



Fiq. 7-30.—Effect of waveform on overshoot. 
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at each rotation. Therefore, the beacon receiver must be in tune when 
the first beacon pulse is received. 

The problem of manually tuning a receiver to a beacon, with no 
reference frequency available to the operator, is almost insuperable, 
since the receiver must be in tune at the instant at which the antenna 
points to the beacon. Either a manual tuning aid or AFC is highly 
desirable. Either requires that the beacon transmitter frequency be 
known to the operator. Therefore, all beacons for a given class of service 
operate at a single fixed frequency. 

The manual tuning aid consists of a precision reference cavity whose 
response peak differs from the transmitter frequency by an amount equal 
to the center frequency of the i-f amplifier. Power froip the local 
oscillator is applied through the cavity to a crystal, the current from 
which is read on a milliammeter. The operator tunes the local oscillator 
until he gets an indication on the meter, at which time his receiver is in 
tune. 

If AFC is used, the same type of reference cavity and crystal are used. 
The r-f problems associated with the cavity have been discussed in 
Chap. 4, and the circuits for control will be treated in the rest of this 
chapter. Most of the control circuits for beacon AFC have had provision 
for hunting (Sec. 7-3). These will be described in Secs. 7-18 and 7T9. 
A nonhunting d-c amplifier system operating with a microwave discrimin¬ 
ator and capable of very precise control is discussed in Vol. 11 Chap. 2, 
of this series. 

A tunable wavemeter cavity may be used in any of these systems to 
provide a stable tunable receiver with a precise calibration. Such a 
combination would be useful for multichannel communication. 

7*18. Reflector-modulation Schemes for Reflector AFC.— These 
systems employ the drift-in control circuits described in Secs. 7T0 to 7T2. 
The problem is to convert information coming from the beacon AFC 
crystal to a voltage capable of operating the search stopper. The block 
diagram of Fig. 7 31 shows the method used when a diode transitron 
(see Sec. 7T3) is used. When a standard gas-discharge-tube control 
circuit (see Sec. 7T1) is desired, the coincidence tube itself is the search¬ 
stopping tube, the rest of the circuit being as in Fig. 7T8. 

The nature of this circuit is such that when the local-oscillator fre¬ 
quency is on one side of the cavity resonance peak, the gas-discharge tube 
will not fire, but after the peak is passed (analogous to passing the cross¬ 
over frequency), the tube starts to fire 1000 times per second. But this is 
precisely what happens when a conventional discriminator is used. On 
one side of the crossover frequency, the negative signal from the discrimin¬ 
ator amplifier is ignored; on the other side, the positive signal triggers a 
gas-discharge tube or operates a diode detector as the case may be. 
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Fig.- 7-31.—Reflector-modulation diode-tranaitron A FC. 
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Fig. 7-32.—Waveforms in coincidence detection. 
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It should be noted that when the gas-discharge tube fires, since the voltage 
across C cannot change instantaneously, the first effect is that the 
cathode voltage rises toward the plate potential. Only later, as C is 
discharged through the tube and R (a low resistance of about 2000 ohms) 
does the plate voltage fall to mark the start of the sawtooth sweep. 
This positive pulse at the cathode acts precisely as did the positive signal 
from the discriminator in developing a negative search-stopping voltage 
across the diode. All of the explanations of Secs. 7T1 and 7T3 therefore 
apply. 

It remains, then, to analyze the action of coincidence detection, which 
is illustrated in Fig. 7-32. A 1-kc/sec oscillator 1 provides a modulation 
voltage ( b ) of about 0.5-volt peak, which is superimposed on the LO 
reflector voltage. This causes a frequency modulation (c) to appear on 
the LO output signal. In (d) and (e) are shown the output voltage of the 
crystal when the frequency-modulated signal is applied to the cavity 
with the indicated pass band. To show the relative phases, the time at 
which the modulation voltage crosses zero with a positive slope is denoted 
by < 0 . 

Figure 7-32a shows the output voltage from the beacon AFC crystal 
as a function of local-oscillator frequency. Since the LO output power 
is nearly constant over the narrow range involved, this is essentially the 
cavity resonance curve. It may be noted here that the cavity is loaded 
by the local oscillator and the crystal until its bandwidth at the half-power 
points approximates the locking accuracy desired; that is, it is nearly 
equal to the peak-to-peak separation of the discriminator that would be 
used were the AFC of the difference-frequency type. 

If now the center frequency of the local oscillator is on the low-fre¬ 
quency side of this response curve, the frequency modulation will cause a 
voltage component at 1 kc/sec to be superimposed on the d-c output 
voltage from the crystal. As is shown in Fig. 7-32rf this voltage is 180° 
out of phase with the original modulating voltage. If, on the other hand, 
the center frequency is above the resonance peak, the a-c component of 
the crystal output voltage will be in phase with the original modulation 
voltage, since on this side the slope of the resonance curve is negative. 
Figure 7-32/ shows this a-c component as a function of frequency and 
is drawn so that amplitude is proportional to the magnitude of the 
ordinate and phase is indicated by its polarity, a positive ordinate indi¬ 
cating that the crystal voltage is in phase with the original modulating 
voltage. It is seen that this curve has the appearance of a conventional 
discriminator response curve. 

If the amount of frequency modulation is large, there will be some 

1 A phase-shift oscillator with a four-section tapered phase-shifting network has 
been found excellent for the purpose. 
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output voltage from the crystal at the crossover frequency. It will 
consist only of even harmonics of second and higher orders of the 1-kc/sec 
voltage, and can be removed by a suitable low-pass filter if desired. 

The crystal output voltage is applied to a high-gain amplifier with 
negligible phase shift at the modulation frequency. Either two stages of 
resistance-coupled amplification may be used, or a low-impedance 
microphone-to-grid transformer (such as the UTC type 0-14) driving a 
single stage. 

The output voltage from the amplifier is applied to the control grid 
of a gas tetrode (2050 or 2D21) and, simultaneously, a 10-volt peak 
signal from the 1-kc/sec oscillator is coupled to the shield grid. Each 
grid has a bias of about —10 volts with respect to the cathode. 

Measurements on gas tetrodes show that if either grid is biased to —10 
volts, the tube will not fire even if as much as +75 volts is applied to the 
other grid. Therefore, if the a-c signals on the grids are 180° out of phase 
with each other, firing is impossible. When they are in phase, however, 
and of adequate amplitude, the tube will fire once each cycle if the plate- 
circuit time constant permits adequate recovery between cycles. Thus, 
the condition stipulated at the beginning of the section is fulfilled, 
and the AFC system will lock. The phases must, of course, be selected 
so that during the hunting sweep the phase condition for firing will not be 
encountered until the resonance peak has been passed, or else the system 
will lock far out on the skirt of the response curve. 

Some of the earlier beacon AFC systems used a pentode coincidence 
tube in place of the gas-discharge tetrode. The amplified crystal 
output voltage was injected at the control grid and the direct signal from 
the audio oscillator at the suppressor grid, both being biased beyond 
cutoff. Under coincidence conditions the pentode put out broad negative 
pulses. An additional amplifier was therefore required to obtain the 
positive output pulse necessary to fire a gas-discharge tube. 

This arrangement operated successfully in conjunction with the 
standard gas-discharge-tube AFC, although two more tubes were required 
than are used in the circuit described at the beginning of this section. 
It was completely unsuccessful in conjunction with the diode-transitron 
control circuit, however, and this failure led to the circuit of Fig. 7-31. 

The cause of the failure was essentially the enormous variation in the 
effective gain of the system. In addition to the normal factors of tube 
variability, LO output power, crystal rectification, and so forth, three 
potent effects exist: 

1. For constant modulation voltage, the amplitude of the frequency 
excursion, and hence of the crystal output voltage, is proportional 
to the electronic-tuning sensitivity, dv/dV. In usual reflex 
oscillators this factor varies by a factor of 3 among tubes of a 
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given type. In addition, unless very loose coupling is used, the 
pulling effect of the cavity on the local oscillator may cause a 
further increase by a factor of 3; that is, tubes with a high normal 
dr/dV are readily pulled, and the effect is such as to increase the 
effective dr/dV, but tubes with a low dr/dV are little affected. 
These two factors of 3 combine to give an uncertainty in the gain 
of a factor of 9. 

2. The bias on the control grid must be enough to ensure cutoff for 
every tube. If it were not, the signal on G 3 would give rise to plate 
output voltages capable of operating the control circuits even 
when no signal was present on Gi. If tube variability is such that 
cutoff ranges from —4 to —8 volts, then —10 volts is a reasonable 
design figure. If, moreover, one of the tubes whose cutoff is —4 
volts is used, then a signal having a peak amplitude of 7 volts will 
cause a 1-volt excursion into the conducting region, but an 8-volt 
signal (14 per cent larger) will produce a 2-volt excursion. 

3. Not only is this excursion twice as large, but the upper half of it 
occurs in a region of higher tube G m ; the output voltage might 
therefore be three or four times as large. 

From the foregoing discussion, it can be seen that a mere change of 
local oscillator and coincidence tube, may cause a system in which the 
maximum available output voltage is barely adequate for the generation 
of control voltage to become one in which a slight deviation from the 
crossover frequency will produce the maximum effect. In practice the 
output voltage of the coincidence tube, under the high-gain condition, 
changes, between two successive cycles of the audio oscillator, from zero 
or a small value to one so great that a large potential is developed across 
the detector of the diode-transitron circuit. This large potential causes 
the local-oscillator frequency to be driven back a long way, so that an 
interval of perhaps 10 to 20 cycles will occur before the next crossing of 
the resonance peak. It will be found that the ripple in the local-oscillator 
frequency will amount to many megacycles per second. 

It is felt that this difficulty is inherent; that the cavity-modulation 
scheme must always be applied to a control circuit which operates on the 
frequency principle (Sec. 7T1), and which is not affected by amplitude 
variations as large as 100 to 1. 

Another problem peculiar to a circuit of this type should be noted. 
Let us ignore, for the moment, the audio-modulation voltage, and consider 
only the slow-sweep voltage of the hunting cycle. As the frequency is 
swept through the resonance curve, a positive transient voltage appears at 
the crystal output terminals. A badly distorted reproduction of this 
voltage—the distortion depending on the low-frequency amplitude and 
phase response of the amplifier—will appear at the grid of the coincidence 
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tube. At the time coincidence information should appear, for instance, 
the potential of this grid may be more negative than its fixed bias, 
and hence it may be necessary for the local-oscillator frequency to 
pass somewhat beyond the resonance peak before the gas-discharge tube 
starts to fire. On the other hand, after the gas-discharge tube does fire, 
the transient may cause a reduction in bias such that the firing will 
continue for several cycles after the reversal of the drift direction. The 
generation of an excessive search-stopping voltage results, so that the 
frequency is pulled back in much the same way as when a pentode 
coincidence tube is used. When the output pulses from the coincidence 
tube are observed, groups of 5 to 15 consecutive pulses followed by a long 
interval without pulses are seen instead of a more or less uniform dis¬ 
tribution. A large ripple appears in the reflector voltage, and a spectrum 
analyzer shows large excursions in the oscillator frequency. 

This effect can be eliminated by so designing the amplifier that it has 
poor response to low frequencies. On the other hand, its phase shift at 
the modulation frequency must be small if firing in the “anticoincidence” 
position is to be avoided. One solution is to admit the considerable phase 
shift in the amplifier which occurs when short-time-constant coupling 
networks are used, but to offset it by an equal phase shift in the line 
carrying the oscillator signal to the shield grid. In practice, the phases at 
the two grids should be compared when the whole system is in place, 
including any small bypass condensers at the reflector. Such a com¬ 
parison may be easily made with an oscilloscope, and a suitable phase- 
correcting circuit may be installed. This is a design test, and normally 
should not have to be made on each individual system. 

7-19. Beacon AFC for Thermally Tuned Tubes. —At the time of the 
writing of this section, no fully engineered circuit for the absolute- 
frequency AFC of thermally tuned oscillators has been developed. The 
circuits to be described have been built and operated but are not yet 
known to be fully satisfactory. 

The first approach to the problem was a circuit designed by M. W. P. 
Strandberg, 1 who, following the lines of development described in 
Secs. 7T4 to 7T6, used push-pull, on-off control with reversing multi¬ 
vibrators. The circuit is shown in Fig. 7-33. 

The r-f part of the circuit is identical with that described in the 
previous section. Since no modulation is applied to the reflector, the 
response curve of Fig. 7-32o applies. A sweep mechanism which will be 
described later causes the local oscillator to sweep back and forth across 
the band just as it does in the thermal AFC circuits described in Secs. 
7T4 to 7T6. The crystal output voltage is applied through an amplifier 

1 M. W. P. Strandberg, “Automatic Frequency Control Circuits for Thermally 
Tuned Reflex Oscillators/’ RL Report No. 955. 





Fig. 7-33.—Beacon AFC for 2K45. 
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having very good low-frequency response to a “trigger shaper,” TS. The 
TS is essentially a reversing multivibrator similar to those previously 
described, except that one of the grid-plate crosscoupling resistors is 
replaced by the coupling of the common cathode. 

The first output voltage from the crystal, as the operating frequency 
approaches the cavity resonance, is positive. This voltage actuates the 
TS in such a way as to preset it to a definite position. The TS signal at 
this reversal is ignored by the subsequent circuits. 

As soon as the resonance peak is passed, the crystal output voltage 
starts to decrease. This negative wave causes the TS to reverse again, 
but this time the reversal is effective in operating the subsequent circuit, 
which is a heat-control reversing multivibrator similar to those described 
in Sec. 7• 15. Thus, immediately after the frequency has passed the peak, 
the power switch in the tuning triode is reversed so that the frequency 
once more approaches the peak, resulting in a positive output voltage and 
the presetting of the TS once more, so that it can again operate from the 
negative signal received on the other side of resonance. Thus, the system 
is trapped between the two sides of the response curve. 

The preset feature is important for, if it were not present, small 
fluctuations due to hum or microphonics would cause two or more suc¬ 
cessive negative impulses to appear, which would result in an extra 
reversal of the heat-control switch that would carry the oscillator away 
from the peak. 

On the other hand, the sensitivity of the TS to a presetting signal 
must be appreciably greater than its sensitivity to a heat-control signal; 
otherwise the frequency might ride back over the “hump” without the 
TS being preset, and the next reversal of the heat-control switch would 
not occur. It is this extra sensitivity, apparently, that introduces the 
troubles which at this stage make the circuit seem impractical. For if, 
immediately after receiving the HC signal, the frequency should vary 
rapidly, as from hum or microphonics, there is a chance that a small signal 
adequate for presetting may be followed by a larger signal adequate; 
for heat reversal while the oscillator is still on the same side of the peak. 
This extra reversal would then send the frequency away, and the system 
would be unlocked. Whether this difficulty can be overcome without 
basic circuit change is not known. 

The sweep mechanism referred to in the foregoing material is similar 
to that used in the radar AFC circuits. A transitron (see Sec. 7T6) 
simply triggers the heat-control multivibrator at suitable intervals. 

A circuit was devised, 1 which, it was hoped, would not be sensitive to 
microphonics. It is shown in Fig. 7-34. This circuit combines many of 
the features discussed in connection with several of the previous circuits. 

1 Strandberg, loc. tit. 




Fig. 7*34. — Second form of beacon AFC. 
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It is essentially of the drift-in type (Sec. 7-10). The reflector-modulation 
coincidence-tube scheme of Sec. 7T8 is used to provide the search¬ 
stopping information, but control is of the on-off type. 

The circuit, up to the gas-discharge-tetrode coincidence tube, is 
identical with that used for reflector beacon AFC (Sec. 7-19). The plate 
voltage of the gas tube is, however, supplied from a multivibrator IT, 
which provides the hunting sweep. The “ground” point for both the 
multivibrator and the gas-discharge tube is at a negative potential 
(usually —105 volts). The tuner-triode grid is tied directly to the plate 
of the gas-discharge tube, while the plate supply is the real ground (at 
chassis potential). The following action occurs. 

During the desensitized or return portion of the sweep, the left-hand 
section of the multivibrator is conducting. Its plate potential is therefore 
close to cathode potential, and thus the potential of the tuner-triode 
grid is far below ground potential and the strut power is zero. After a 
suitable interval, the multivibrator reverses spontaneously, initiating the 
active portion of the sweep. At this time, the left-hand section is cut off. 
As a result, its plate load resistor acts as part of the plate load of the gas- 
discharge tube, whose plate is therefore at ground potential. Conse¬ 
quently, the strut power is high, and the oscillator frequency starts to 
sweep downward. As the frequency approaches the cavity resonance, 
the audio signal from the crystal is in the wrong phase to fire the gas- 
discharge tube (see Sec. 7T8), but as resonance is passed, information 
of the correct phase appears and fires the gas-discharge tube. The 
plate potential of the gas-discharge tube therefore is brought momentarily 
close to the potential of the cathode, cutting off the tuner triode and caus¬ 
ing a reversal of the frequency drift. The oscillator consequently sweeps 
back over the hump. Presently, however, the gas-discharge-tube 
condenser is recharged through its plate load resistor so that strut power 
reappears. The strut power causes the frequency to drift back into the 
coincidence region, and another firing of the gas-discharge tube ensues. 
The circuit is locked. 

To stop further action of the multivibrator when the system is locked, 
positive pulses developed across a small resistor in the cathode lead of the 
gas-discharge tube are impressed on the detector V 3 , the left-hand section 
of the multivibrator, effectively preventing the completion of its cycle. 

This circuit should not be sensitive to microphonics, since micro¬ 
phonics, by producing a few extra firings of the gas-discharge tube would 
merely cause the local-oscillator frequency to back away somewhat from 
the cavity peak without becoming unlocked. The one test model of this 
circuit that has been built showed some tendency to unlock when the 
local oscillator was tapped. The cause of this unlocking has not yet been 
determined. 




CHAPTER 8 

SPECIAL MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 

The purpose of this chapter is to outline some of the special measure¬ 
ment techniques that have been used in conjunction with the design and 
testing of microwave mixers. There are many microwave and low- 
frequency techniques that have had general use in the microwave-radar 
development program. These will not be discussed here because they are 
well described elsewhere. For discussions of such subjects as admittance 
measurements, power measurements, and the design of signal generators, 
power meters, and standing-wave detectors, the reader is referred to 
Yol. 11 of this series. Only those techniques and pieces of apparatus 
which have been used primarily for the design and testing of mixers, 
because of peculiarities of the problem not encountered in other micro- 
wave problems, will be discussed here. 

8-1. Production Tests for Losses of Signal Power. —A mixer cannot 
be tested, in production quantities, for correct dimensions and good 
electrical contacts so simply as can many other pieces of microwave 
equipment. In the design of a mixer, the tuning of the crystal mount 
is one of the most important features, and this is determined by making 
standing-wave-ratio measurements for large numbers of crystals. The 
work is reduced by using crystals representative of the extremes in admit¬ 
tance, selected from a large number of crystals on the basis of admittance 
measurements. For production tests, admittance measurements by 
standing-wave-ratio methods are tedious and do not necessarily reveal 
losses due to such causes as poor contacts. 

As discussed in Chap. 3, the r-f tuning of a mixer should be based on 
measurements of the admittance for a small signal, with the local oscillator 
operative and coupled to the proper degree and with a matched i-f 
load and any preselecting r-f components that are to be used in place. 
In practice, however, it has been found that the admittance measured 
in this way is almost identical with that found if a signal at the local- 
oscillator level is applied to the mixer, without a local-oscillator voltage 
being present. This leads to a simple test involving only admittance 
measurements for such a signal; but the fact that the mixer crystal is 
also a detector can be utilized to make an even simpler test. 

This test is a comparison of the rectified crystal current produced 
in the mixer by each of a set of crystals representing the extremes in 
admittance of a large group at a signal strength equal to the optimum 
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local-oscillator level, to that produced in a tunable crystal holder by the 
same signal when the tunable crystal holder is tuned for maximum 
rectified crystal current. The apparatus used for such a test is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 81. The signal generator is padded with a matched 
variable attenuator and this combination provides a signal source that is 
matched to the waveguide and adjusted to deliver power at the required 
level. Figure 81a shows the necessary arrangement of apparatus for 
testing a single mixer with an iris-coupled local oscillator designed for 
operation with a TR switch. The TR switch must be used in the test 
since it provides some tuning of the mixer and changes the dependence of 
the power delivered to the crystal on the r-f admittance of the crystal. 
Each of four or five borderline crystals are put into the mixer and the 
maximum crystal current obtainable by tuning the TR cavity is noted. 
Then the mixer and TR switch are replaced by the tunable crystal holder, 



( 6 ) 

Fig. 81,—Apparatus for production testing for r-f tune and loss in mixer. 

and for each crystal the mount is tuned to give maximum crystal current. 
At this level (0.5 to 1.0 ma), the crystal current for most crystals is 
approximately proportional to the power absorbed and, therefore, the 
ratio of the crystal currents produced by the same crystal in the two 
mixers shows approximately the transmission loss and reflection loss due 
to mismatch in the tested mixer. Experience shows how much loss can 
be expected for a properly constructed mixer. A badly constructed 
mixer will show up as having a large loss for some of the crystals. A poor 
electrical contact will show up as a large loss for all of the crystals. A 
limit of 2 db can usually be set on the sum of the loss in the TR cavity and 
the loss due to mismatch, and the crystal current in the tested mixer 
should therefore be at least 63 per cent of that in the tunable mount for 
each crystal. 

If the mixer is to be used over a wide band, it is well to make this 
test at each edge of the band. For testing a large number of mixers, 
the tunable crystal holder need be used only frequently enough to ensure 
that the signal-generator power level has not changed, and that all of the 
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crystals are unchanged in rectification efficiency. To avoid burnout, 
care must be taken, in inserting the crystals, not to allow an electrostatic 
discharge to pass through them from the body. 

A test of the reflected power alone could be made almost as simply 
by means of a directional coupler on the signal-generator waveguide 
adjacent to the mixer, so arranged as to couple to the reflected wave only. 
This method would eliminate the need for a comparison with the tunable 
mixer, but it would not necessarily show a source of loss in the mixer 
other than mismatch. With a mixer designed for use with a tunable TR 
cavity, the reflection coefficient that can be tolerated depends upon the 
phase, because of the transmission loss of the TR cavity, as shown in 
Chap. 3; therefore, a test in which only the reflected power is measured 
is not so informative as the one described, which measures both the 
reflection loss and the dissipative loss. 

8-2. Local-oscillator Coupling. —In most unbalanced mixers, the LO 
coupling circuit has some effect on the transmission of received signals 
into the crystal. It is important to know whether sufficient local- 
oscillator power can be coupled into the crystal without a loss in received 
signal strength at the crystal because of interaction of the two circuits. 
Such a test can be made with the apparatus just described, by measure¬ 
ment of crystal current only. 

The test for local-oscillator coupling, too, must be made with each 
of the selected representative crystals. One of these crystals is put into 
the crystal mount of the mixer, and, with the TR cavity tuned for 
maximum crystal current at a level of 0.5 to 1.0 ma, the crystal current 
is observed as a function of the LO coupling adjustment. This observa¬ 
tion is made with the local oscillator inoperative. Then the signal- 
generator power is attenuated to the extent that the crystal current 
produced by this signal is vanishingly small, and the local oscillator is 
turned on. The local oscillator must be set at the proper frequency, 
relative to the signal generator frequency, to produce the desired inter¬ 
mediate frequency, because when a resonant TR cavity is used, the 
coupling depends on frequency. The crystal current produced by the 
local oscillator is observed as a function of the coupling adjustment. 
Two curves can be plotted from these two sets of observations as a 
function of the same parameter. If an effect of the LO coupling adjust¬ 
ment on the signal power delivered to the crystal is observed in the first 
test, the second test must show that sufficient local-oscillator drive is 
obtained when the local oscillator is not coupled too tightly to the 
signal circuit. The test must be repeated for each of the representative 
borderline crystals and, if the mixer is to be used in a wide band of fre¬ 
quencies the test must be made at several frequencies in the band. 
The local-oscillator tube used for the test should be one that gives, in the 
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mixer circuit, the smallest local-oscillator drive to be expected from 
production tubes of this type. 

A plot of data taken in a test of this kind on a 3.33-cm mixer with an 
iris-coupled local oscillator is shown in Fig. 8-2. The abscissa is the 
number of turns outward, of the capacitive screw in the coupling iris 
from the position in which it completely crosses the waveguide. For 
each of four borderline crystals there are two curves, one representing 
the crystal current from the local oscillator, and the other representing the 



Number of screw turns outward from position of deepest insertion 
Fig. 8-2.—Data from test of LQ interaction with 3.3-cm mixer and four borderline crystals. 


crystal current from the signal generator, entering the mixer through 
the TR cavity. The screw used was long enough to allow the coupling 
iris to be tuned through resonance, where the maximum local-oscillator 
power is coupled to the crystal. A very large diminution in signal power 
occurs in the neighborhood of resonance of the iris, and therefore that 
region must be avoided. The parts of the curves to the left of the 
resonance region correspond to a screw longer than sufficient to produce 
resonance, and those to the right to a length shorter than the resonant 
length. A crystal current of 1 ma can be produced from any one of the 
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crystals, for either screw length, with a signal loss of no more than 0.5 db; 
hence, the coupling iris could be operated on either side of resonance. 
In practice the screw is cut off to a length sufficient to produce about 
1 ma of current, at maximum insertion, to avoid the use of a local- 
oscillator tube delivering insufficient power to drive the crystal without 
loss in signal power. 

With a 10-cm mixer, using a capacitive probe for local-oscillator 
coupling and without provision, by such means as a resistor disk, for a 
matched load for the local-oscillator cable, serious absorption or reflection 
of signal power by the local-oscillator circuit can occur. A test of the 
same kind as that just described may be used to detect this loss. If, 
with the local oscillator inoperative, power from a signal generator enters 
the mixer and produces a crystal current about equal to that which would 
be produced by local-oscillator power, it is found that the crystal current 
falls off when the probe is screwed in for close coupling. The magnitude 
of this effect depends upon the admittance presented to the coupling 
probe by the local-oscillator circuit. If the length of line between the 
probe and the loop in the local oscillator is varied, a length can be found 
at each signal frequency, for which the effect on the signal circuit is 
very large even with a small probe insertion. This length corresponds to 
resonance in the local-oscillator cable. Because the local oscillator is 
operated at a different frequency from the signal, the resonance may not 
correspondingly enhance the efficiency of the local-oscillator coupling. 
Thus a serious loss in received signal strength can occur. If a resistor 
disk is so placed relative to the probe that the local-oscillator line is 
matched to a wave traveling toward the mixer, this resonance is prevented 
because the admittance at the probe cannot be made smaller than that 
of the disk. Such a disk thus serves a double purpose, since its original 
purpose was to prevent LO frequency discontinuities. Even with a 
resistor disk, the 10-cm mixer may still be subject to interaction between 
the signal circuit and the LO coupling circuit, and any design should 
be checked by a test of this kind. 

8-3. Over-all Noise-figure Measurements.— -One technique for mak¬ 
ing over-all noise-figure measurements of receivers requires a very well- 
shielded c-w signal generator with a calibrated output power, a stable 
i-f amplifier of known equivalent noise bandwidth, and a reliable output 
power meter for the receiver. 

Suitable signal generators with calibrated output attenuators and 
power-measurement apparatus for making an absolute calibration of the 
available output power are described in Chap. 4, Vol. 11 of this series. 
The i-f amplifier should be designed for the output admittance of the 
mixer to be used, and its effective noise figure with this generator admit¬ 
tance must be known. The output meter need not be calibrated in 
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terms of absolute power, but the law of response should be known, to 
allow precise measurement of power ratios. For this purpose a thermo¬ 
couple and microammeter, or a crystal and microammeter, may be used 
as a second detector. A crystal used for this purpose should be tested 
to determine the relation between the rectified current and available i-f 
power. If the current meter has a full-scale sensitivity of a few micro¬ 
amperes or less and a resistance les#than 100 ohms, most crystals will give 
a rectified current directly proportional to the square of the impressed 
voltage and thus proportional to the available i-f power. To avoid the 
necessity of an output indication of known response, or to allow calibra¬ 
tion of the output meter, a calibrated i-f attenuator may be used in the 
receiver. Instead of increasing the incident r-f power to change the 



Fig. 8*3.—Apparatus for measurement of the effective over-all noise figure of a receiver. 

output meter reading by a given factor, a known attenuation may be 
put into the amplifier and the input power increased to make the meter 
read the same value as before. 

Figure 8-3 is a block diagram showing the way in which this apparatus 
is used. With the local oscillator at the correct frequency and at the 
correct power level in the mixer, and with the signal-generator attenuator 
set to give no output power, the i-f amplifier gain is set to make noise 
from the amplifier give a reading less than half scale on the output-power 
meter. Then the signal-generator power is increased until the output- 
meter reading is doubled, care being taken that the local oscillator and 
TR cavity are tuned to give maximum receiver response. The effective 
over-all noise figure of the receiver is then the ratio of the available 
signal-generator power at this last setting of the attenuator to kTB, 
where B is the equivalent noise bandwidth of the i-f amplifier. 
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For this measurement to constitute a measurement of the merit of a 
mixer, several other things must be known. In practice the TR cavity 
will be connected to a duplexer, which affords effectively a matched 
waveguide generator for the received signal power. It is, therefore, 
important that the combination of signal generator and calibrated 
attenuator does represent a generator matched to the waveguide. Since 
a cutoff attenuator is usually used ns the variable attenuator of the 
signal generator, an additional matched dissipative pad should be used 
in the output line of the cutoff attenuator. The i-f admittance of the 
crystals used in the tested mixer must be known to allow the i-f-amplifier 
noise figure to be known. A noise figure larger than expected could result 
from an i-f output admittance for the mixer corresponding to a large noise 
figure for the i-f amplifier. This could not be considered a fault of the 
mixer, for an amplifier with a different input circuit would correct the 
situation. 

The TR cavity has been included in the diagram to illustrate a point. 
The over-all noise figure for a receiver using a mixer and TR cavity 
must be measured with the TR cavity in place, since this component 
influences not only the local-oscillator coupling but also the conversion 
loss, effective noise temperature, and i-f output admittance of the mixer. 
In addition, the transmission loss of the TR cavity is affected by the r-f 
admittance of the crystal, and consequently the effect of the TR cavity 
cannot be taken into account by the assumption of some average trans¬ 
mission loss for a cavity between a matched generator and a load. 

If all of these precautions are taken, the test still does not constitute 
a test of the mixer unless the noise figures to be expected from the crystals 
used are known. These noise figures may be evaluated by independent 
measurements of the crystal conversion loss and noise temperature, 
or relative values may be obtained by measurement of the noise figures for 
the same crystals in a mixer known to operate properly with these 
crystals. For this purpose, a mixer that does not require a TR cavity 
and that has a tunable crystal mount is useful. Such a mixer may be 
substituted for the mixer to be tested, and tuned to give minimum noise 
figure for each crystal. The ratio of the noise figure obtained for this 
mixer, to that obtained for the one being tested, does represent a measure 
of the operation of the mixer on test, provided that the i-f amplifier 
noise figure is known to be the same for the i-f output admittances 
associated with each mixer. If it is not the same, one of the sets of 
measurements must be corrected to compensate for the difference. 

Because of the effect of the reflection of the image frequency and the 
filtering of local-oscillator noise by the TR cavity, the noise figures of 
the receiver with these two mixers may not differ by an amount to be 
accounted for by TR-cavitv loss. The noise figure of a mixer-and- 
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amplifier combination, including the TR cavity, is often as small as that 
of a mixer without a TR cavity. When this is so, the filtering of local- 
oscillator noise and the reflection of the image frequency by the TR cavity 
more than make up for the transmission loss of the TR cavity. It is 
apparent that an over-all noise-figure measurement is not the best way 
to determine the r-f tuning of a mixer, although it does represent a 
measurement of the quantity which is of most direct importance. A 
better set of quantities to measure would be the conversion loss and 
effective noise temperature of the mixer. 

The same apparatus, with the addition of an i-f noise diode and an 
adjustable capacitance at the input terminals of the i-f amplifier, can 
be used to measure the effective noise temperature and the i-f admittance 
of the crystal. From these values, in combination with the effective 
over-all noise figure and the effective i-f-amplifier noise figure, associated 
with the measured i-f admittance, the conversion loss of the crystal can be 
calculated by substitution into the standard formula for the over-all 
noise figure as a function of these quantities. The noise diode may be 
added in such a way that the crystal appears as the load admittance at 
the plate of the diode, as shown in the circuit of Fig. 2-35. In addition, a 
small variable condenser across the output terminals of the mixer allows 
the susceptance part of the i-f admittance of the crystal to be tuned out. 

The noise diode may be used as follows. Several resistors, having 
conductances covering the range of conductance expected for the i-f 
terminals of a mixer (800 to 8000 /imhos, for instance), are put, in turn, 
into the crystal holder of the mixer. The effective noise figure of the i-f 
amplifier associated with each of these conductances can be found by 
measuring the plate current of the noise diode required to double the 
output noise power from the receiver alone. For each resistor the vari¬ 
able condenser is set to minimize this current. The effective i-f noise 
figure is then 



where I is the diode plate current and G the conductance of the resistor 
unit. It is very important that sufficient plate voltage be used on the 
diode to obtain saturation plate-current values, and that the plate 
current be regulated by the filament temperature. This ensures that 
there is no space-charge smoothing and that the noise is pure shot-effect 
noise. 

When the values of the i-f noise figure for all values of i-f conductance 
are known, the effective noise temperature of the crystal can be found 
by a comparison of the output noise power of the receiver when the 
crystal is in place, with that when a resistor having the same i-f con- 
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ductance is in the circuit. A measurement of the i-f conductance of the 
crystal is required, and for this, too, the noise diode can be used. The 
i-f-amplifier gain may be set to give a particular output noise power with a 
resistor representing the i-f conductance of an average crystal in the 
mixer in place of the crystal. With this gain setting, the diode current 
required to produce a given deflection of the output meter for each of the 
various resistors may be measured. The values of diode current obtained 
in this way may be plotted as a function of i-f conductance. If the 
crystal is put into the mixer and the diode current that is required 
to give the same increase in output noise power at the same gain is 
measured, the i-f conductance of the crystal may be read from the plot. 
In each of these operations the susceptance of the output terminals of 
the mixer is resonated out by proper setting of the variable capacitance. 

The labor of these measurements can be lessened by the use of the 
equivalent five-eighth-wavelength-line input circuit used in the crystal 
noise-temperature test sets and described in Sec. 2-18. This method 
has the advantage that the noise output power is independent of the i-f 
conductance of resistors put into the mixer, and the i-f noise figure is 
reasonably constant for the range of conductances of interest. The 
addition of an adjustable condenser would allow compensation for the 
susceptance part of the i-f admittance of a crystal mixer. Unfortunately, 
however, this condenser may not be adjusted by simply maximizing 
the receiver response because the equivalent eighth-wavelength line 
transforms its effect into that of a variable conductance at the first 
amplifier grid. If mixers in which the susceptance part of the i-f admit¬ 
tance varies are to be tested, it may be safer to use the simple input 
circuit and to take into account the effect of the i-f conductance on the 
output noise and on the noise figure. 

Measurements that involve the beat frequency between two c-w 
oscillators, as in the above example, are often rendered difficult by the 
drifting of the relative frequency of the oscillators. This is particularly 
troublesome at the higher frequencies and with a narrow i-f amplifier 
pass band. Continual adjustment of the local-oscillator frequency must 
be made to ensure that the beat frequency is at the peak of the i-f ampli¬ 
fier response. Sometimes the signal generators may have frequency- 
modulation components, due to ripple in the power supplies for instance, 
sufficient to cause the beat frequency to spread over a band of frequencies 
wider than the pass band of the i-f amplifier. In such a case, the measure¬ 
ments of over-all noise figure and of conversion loss would be in error 
because the r-f power measurements would include the power contained 
in the whole spectrum of the oscillator. 

To reduce these difficulties it is helpful to add to the test apparatus 
an AFC circuit arranged to maintain the correct difference frequency 
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between the signal generator and the i-f amplifier. For this purpose a 
standard f-m communications receiver (Hallicrafters—S-27) has been 
used. A small amount of the i-f signal in one of the later stages of the 
i-f amplifier is applied to the communications receiver, which is tuned 
to the intermediate frequency. The d-c component of the f-m-discrimi- 
nator voltage may then be used as an AFC voltage, added in series to the 
reflector voltage of the local oscillator. The only changes that need 
be made in the circuit of the communications receiver are the removal 
of the discriminator circuit from ground potential, so that the reflector 
supply voltage is not short-circuited, and the addition of fairly large 
condensers (0.01 /if) from the reflector lead to ground to prevent oscilla¬ 
tion of the AFC circuit. A reversing switch that inverts the sense of the 
discriminator voltage at the reflector lead allows the local oscillator to be 
operated either above or below the signal frequency. 

This AFC circuit will maintain the correct difference frequency 
between the signal and local oscillator even when the signal strength is 
sufficient to increase the output power of a 1-Mc/sec-wide i-f amplifier 
by only about 10 per cent. At the level of signals usually used for noise- 
figure measurements, the control is very good. The pass band of the i-f 
amplifier may be observed on the output meter of the communications 
receiver by tuning the receiver through it, since the intermediate-fre¬ 
quency voltage developed is always almost exactly that read on the dial of 
the communications receiver, provided the AFC circuit is locked. That it 
is locked can be confirmed by variation of the reflector supply voltage. 
As this voltage is varied there will be an opposing variation in the output 
voltage of the discriminator and practically no change in the beat 
frequency or in the output voltage of the i-f amplifier of the noise-figure 
test apparatus. 

8-4. Radio-frequency Noise Generators. —In many respects, it is 
more convenient to use r-f noise generators for the measurement of 
over-all noise figures than to use c-w signal generators. An r-f noise 
generator that has a uniform noise spectrum over a frequency band that is 
broad compared with the receiver pass band allows the effective over-all 
noise figure to be measured, independently of the shape or width of the 
receiver pass band. R-f noise generators are discussed in some detail 
in Chap. 4, Vol. 11 of this series. Only a qualitative description of the 
types which have been used and the methods of application to noise- 
figure measurements will be given here. 

A reflex-klystron oscillator can be used as an r-f noise generator if it is 
supplied with the usual heater and accelerator voltages, but with a 
reflector voltage that does not produce oscillation. The noise spectrum 
in the output line is determined by the resonant cavity of the tube, and 
therefore the tube must be one which would ordinarily be used as an 
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oscillator at the receiver frequency. To make the tube appear as a 
matched generator, a matched dissipative attenuator pad is used between 
the tube and the mixer of the receiver. In the 10-cm band, for instance, a 
type 417 reflex Klystron ■with a flexible output cable having about 10 db 
of loss has been used. At 3.2 cm, a 2K25 oscillator, coupled directly to a 
waveguide but with a resistance-strip attenuator between the tube and 
the output end of the waveguide has been used. 

The available noise power from these generators can be defined in 
terms of the equivalent noise temperature of the matched termination 
formed by the attenuator. If this temperature is T times room temper¬ 
ature, the effective over-all noise figure of a receiver is simply the value 
of (T — 1) that produces twice as great a noise output power from the 
receiver as is produced when the noise generator is shut off. With ordi¬ 
nary oscillators, and with receiver bandwidths not exceeding a few mega¬ 
cycles per second, the equivalent noise temperature of the generator can be 
regarded as constant throughout the pass band of the receiver. There 
may be a contribution of noise converted from the image frequency of 
the receiver, but an intermediate frequency of 30 Mc/sec in a receiver for 
9000 Mc/sec is sufficiently high to make the noise temperature of the 
generator nearly unity at the image frequency, because of the selectivity 
of the oscillator cavity. Thus, a generator of this kind can be used to 
make measurements of the over-all receiver noise figure, if the equivalent 
noise temperature of the generator can be measured. 

For the purpose of calibrating a noise generator, an apparatus for 
measuring crystal noise temperature may be used. A standard mixer 
with a local oscillator and a crystal of known conversion loss are required. 
With the noise generator connected to the mixer and the generator tuned 
to one of the two sensitive frequencies of the test set, the noise tem¬ 
perature of the crystal mixer is measured with the noise generator on 
and off. The difference between the noise temperatures of the mixer 
measured with the generator turned on and off is directly the required 
value of (T — 1) of the r-f noise generator divided by the conversion 
loss of the mixer. Values of T up to several hundred, including the 
effect of the buffering attenuator pad, can be obtained from reflex 
oscillators if sufficient accelerator voltage is used. The effective noise 
temperature may be varied by changing the attenuation, or the acceler¬ 
ator or heater voltages of the tube. 

A noise generator of another type is a crystal-rectifier unit mounted in 
a standard waveguide or coaxial-line crystal holder. Considerable r-f 
noise power is generated by such a crystal if a direct current is forced 
through it in the backward (high-resistance) direction. A current of 5 to 
10 ma, which may require a voltage as large as 6 volts, results in a noise 
generator having an effective temperature 30 to 100 times room tern- 
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perature. Currents lower than 5 ma do not reduce the noise temperature 
greatly, and give somewhat more stable operation. It is well to allow the 
current to flow for several hours before calibration is attempted, because 
it is observed that the device becomes stable after such a period of opera¬ 
tion. A current meter, used with the noise-generating crystal at all 
times, allows detection of a change in its d-c characteristic which might 
make necessary reealibration of the unit. 

The calibration procedure for the crystal noise generator is similar 
to that for the reflex oscillator. It is important in this case, however, 
that local-oscillator power from the receiver does not reach the noise 
crystal because such local-oscillator power would certainly affect the 
effective noise temperature of the device. All noise components that, 


rCrystal noise generator"! 



when mixed with the local-oscillator frequency, would give components in 
the receiver pass band would contribute to the noise power available in 
the vicinity of the local-oscillator frequency. A circuit such as that 
shown in Fig. 8-4, therefore, may be used with the crystal-noise-tem- 
perature test set. All of the pieces except the magic T and the noise 
generator are parts of the test set and the part labeled “I-f Amplifier” 
is meant to include the five-eighth-wavelength-equivalent line, the 
preamplifier, and the communications receiver of the test set. The local 
oscillator, filter cavity, and buffering attenuators of the test set are 
disconnected from the mixer and attached to arm (4) of the magic T. 
A matched termination is placed on arm (1), and the crystal of known 
conversion loss in the mixer is selected to be matched to the waveguide 
at the local-oscillator frequency. Thus no local-oscillator power is 
coupled into the noise crystal. An attenuator is shown as a part of the 
noise generator. This attenuator serves to make the generator appear 
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matched to the line, both when it is turned on and when it is turned off. 
An alternative to this procedure is to select the crystal or to tune the 
crystal mount so that the crystal is matched to the waveguide for small 
signals when the current is flowing. A larger noise power can be obtained 
in this way, but an attenuator must be inserted when the current is 
broken because the crystal is then no longer matched to the waveguide. 
In the 1.25-cm band, a dummy load that makes the crystal mount 
matched to the waveguide has been inserted in place of the crystal. 

The noise crystal develops a noise spectrum that is uniform over a 
relatively wide frequency band. When the noise crystal is used for 
measuring receiver noise figures and for calibration, there is an equal 
contribution to the converted i-f noise power from the r-f noise in the two 
sidebands of the local oscillator. The desired value of (T — 1) of the 
generator connected to the crystal mixer of the test set would, therefore, 
be just half the change in mixer noise temperature times the conversion 
loss of the mixer. The value of (T — 1) of the noise generator con¬ 
nected to the magic T is the whole product of the change in i-f noise 
temperature and conversion loss, however, because one-half the available 
noise power is lost in the load on arm (1) of the T. 

The noise crystal must also be protected from local-oscillator power 
when it is used to measure receiver noise figures. The local oscillator 
and the noise crystal, therefore, should be coupled to a nonresonant 
mixer circuit with a magic T or a similar circuit, as in the calibration 
apparatus. For this reason, an ordinary unbalanced mixer and local 
oscillator cannot be tested with the noise crystal unless a resonant 
cavity, such as a TR cavity, prevents the leakage of a large amount of 
local-oscillator power into the noise crystal. If such a cavity is used, 
filtering of the image-frequency sideband is also obtained, and the 
calculation of the noise figure of the receiver from measurements with the 
noise crystal must take into account only a single sideband. 

Because of the difficulty of removing local-oscillator power from the 
signal circuit of most mixers, the reflex oscillator is a more dependable 
noise generator than the noise crystal. It has the disadvantage, however, 
that it must be tuned to the receiver frequency. On the other hand, its 
calibration may be expected to hold under much less restricted conditions 
and over a longer time than can that of the noise crystal. If the output 
line of an oscillator can be made nonreflecting, the equivalent noise 
temperature is practically constant over the range of frequencies to 
which the tube can be tuned. For example, a single calibration can be 
used for a 417 Klystron, with a matched-cable attenuator, for the wave¬ 
length band from 9 to 11 cm. 

8-5. Apparatus for Measurement of the Effect of Image Reflection.— 

As an example of apparatus of the kind that is useful for experiments 
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with converters and mixers, an apparatus developed by E. R. Beringer, 
M. C. Waltz, and C. P. Gadsden for experiments with welded-contact 
germanium crystals will be described. It was desired to measure the 
conversion loss and noise temperature of the mixer under many conditions 
of tuning at both the signal- and image-frequency terminals of the mixer. 
The i-f output admittance of the crystal was known to vary over a very 
wide region including negative values of the conductance, and the i-f 
input circuit was designed to allow measurement of the mixer parameters 
for the whole range of expected i-f admittances. 

A circuit diagram showing the essentials of the i-f input circuit used 
is given in Fig. 8-5. There is no transformation of the crystal output 
admittance, since small conductance values were expected. The induct¬ 
ance L resonates at the intermediate frequency with the combined 


First i-f 



Fiq. 8-5.—I-f input circuit used for measuring apparatus for welded-contact germanium 

crystals. 

capacitance of the mixer, the tube, and the variable condenser w T hen the 
condenser is set at about the middle of its range. The adjustment of the 
variable condenser allows compensation for the susceptance component 
of the crystal output admittance. A switch allows a resistor to be 
shunted across the crystal output terminals if desired. If the output 
conductance becomes negative and has an absolute value exceeding that 
of the positive conductance of the input circuit and tube, oscillation at 
the intermediate frequency occurs. The added conductance of the resis¬ 
tor allows the total conductance to be kept positive. 

The r-f part of the circuit is shown symbolically in Fig. 8 6. The 
local oscillator and noise generator are connected independently to the 
mixer through the first magic T. A filter cavity is used to remove noise 
sidebands from the local-oscillator signal, and attenuator pads are 
provided to make each of the generators appear matched to the wave¬ 
guide. In the arm attached to the mixer there is a second magic T 
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with a resonant cavity in one arm and a plunger in another. The 
plunger is adjusted so that all signals at frequencies other than those in 
the region of the cavity resonance are transmitted through to the mixer 
crystal. At the resonant frequency of the cavity, the input admittance 
of the cavity is a very small conductance and, therefore, waves of this 
frequency are reflected from the T. If the cavity is tuned to the image 
frequency of the mixer, any image-frequency wave developed by the 
mixer is reflected back to it from the magic T. The phase of the reflected 
wave is determined by the adjustment of the variable length of line 
between the T and the mixer crystal. A sliding-screw tuner in the arm 
between the two magic T’s allows tuning of the signal-frequency admit¬ 
tance of the mixer. In this way, independent control of the signal and 
image frequencies is obtained. 



Fiti. 8-6.—lt-f circuit for measuring the effect of the reflection of the image frequency on 

the receiver noise figure. 

This apparatus is used in the following way. With various dummy 
resistors substituted for the mixer crystal a curve of the i-f-amplifier 
noise figure, as a function of the i-f conductance of the mixer, can be made 
from data taken with the i-f noise diode. Also, by use of the i-f noise 
diode and the resistors, a corresponding curve can be plotted of the i-f 
amplifier output noise power. The change in output power of the receiver 
with a given gain setting is measured as a function of the conductance 
of the output terminals of the mixer when the diode current is increased 
from zero to a particular value. From these data the i-f conductance 
of the crystal, for any condition of the r-f tuning, can be found. There¬ 
fore, the i-f noise figure is known. The r-f noise source may then be 
turned on to determine, from the change of the output noise power from 
the receiver, the effective over-all noise figure of the receiver. Since the 
available r-f noise power is known from the calibration of the r-f noise 
generator, if the available i-f noise power at the crystal due to this r-f 
noise power were known, the conversion loss of the crystal would be 
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found. The available converted i-f noise power can be found by com¬ 
parison with the available noise power from the i-f noise diode, since the 
crystal conductance is known. The i-f noise diode may be set at a current 
that produces the same change in the output noise power from the receiver 
as does the r-f noise generator. The conversion loss of the mixer is 

T _ (r(7 ■ 1 ) 

J 20 / ’ 

where I is the noise-diode current, T the effective noise temperature of 
the r-f signal generator, and G the i-f output conductance of the mixer. 
From the conversion loss, the effective i-f-amplifier noise figure and the 
over-all noise figure, the noise temperature of the mixer can be found from 
the usual formula 

= L(F* + t — 1) 

where t is the desired noise temperature. 

Thus, the apparatus can be used to find the two quantities, L and t, 
which are the measures of the merit of the mixer. The apparatu- has 
been used in a study of the dependence of L and t, for welded-contact 
germanium crystals, upon the various tuning conditions of a mixer, 
in the hope that some condition would be found which gives an unusually 
small over-all noise figure. No such tuning conditions were found, 
although, as discussed in Chap. 2, the i-f output admittance could be 
varied by the r-f tuning elements over a very wide region, including a 
region of negative conductance. If a similar apparatus were to be used 
for measurements with ordinary crystals, the shunting resistor in the 
i-f input circuit would not be needed, since negative conductances do 
not occur with most crystals. 

Apparatus of this kind would be useful for the measurement of L and t 
for ordinary crystals, as a function of the phase of the image reflection. 
Some work of this kind has been done, and the indication is that some 
improvement in the over-all noise figure of a receiver is to be gained by 
proper phasing of the image-frequency reflection. The data are insuffi¬ 
cient to allow a definite statement to be made about the magnitude of this 
effect which could be realized in practice, or about the best phase of the 
image-frequency reflection. It does appear that the improvement 
resulting from the decrease in conversion loss accompanying image 
reflection in the best phase is not offset by an increase in the crystal noise 
temperature. 

8-6. An Apparatus for Measurement of the Admittance Loss of a 
Mixer. —In Sec. 2T1, it was shown that a quantity termed the admittance 
loss of the mixer can be found by measurement of the dependence of the 
signal-frequency admittance of the mixer on the i-f load admittance 
presented to it. Since for most silicon crystals the admittance loss is 
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equal to the minimum conversion loss obtainable from the mixer with any 
value of signal-generator admittance, the simplicity of this measurement 
makes it a good tool for experimentation with mixer circuits. 

An apparatus that has been used for measurements of this kind is 
shown symbolically in Fig. 8-7. A magic T is used as an admittance 
bridge, in which the admittance of the mixer is compared with that of a 
well-matched load on the opposite arm. It is actually the small-signal 
admittance that is measured, in the presence of the proper local-oscillator 
power supplied from the operating local oscillator of the mixer. The 
mixer shown under test is one with an iris-coupled local oscillator and 
requiring a TR cavity for proper operation of the coupling circuit. 



Fig. 8-7.—Bridge for measurement of admittance Joss of a mixer. 


The TR cavity is included in the measurement and the measured admit¬ 
tance loss includes the loss of the TR cavity. A small signal (less than 
I fj.w) is applied to arm (4) of the magic T through a matched attenuator 
pad. On arm (3) is a mixer for detecting the unbalance signal of the 
bridge. A matched attenuator pad is also Used, to stabilize the input 
admittance of the mixer and to reduce the amount of local-oscillator 
power leaking from this mixer to the test mixer. The mixer used for the 
detection of the unbalance signal is of the same type as that shown in the 
test position, in the diagram. The TR cavity also decreases the leakage 
of local-oscillator signals between the two mixers. 

Two sliding-screw tuners are used in the circuit. One between 
the attenuator and the magic T, on arm (3), provides sufficient tuning 
to make the test arm, arm (2) of the magic T, nonreflecting to a wave 
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sent back from the mixer under test, at the signal frequency. The other 
tuner, in the test-mixer arm of the magic T, is used in the test procedure. 
An r-f switch, formed of a plate sliding between a pair of choke connectors, 
is also placed in this arm of the bridge. The plate has a rectangular hole 
of the dimensions of the inside of the waveguide, and can be adjusted 
to make the waveguide unobstructed or can be moved so that, instead of 
the aperture, there is a short-circuiting plate across the waveguide. 
This short circuit provides a reflection coefficient of unit magnitude for 
calibration of the unbalance detector. 

An i-f amplifier and an output power meter are connected to the mixer 
for detection of the unbalance signal. An f-m communications receiver, 
tuned to the center of the pass band of the i-f amplifier, provides auto¬ 
matic frequency control of the local oscillator of the unbalance detector. 
Connected to the i-f output terminals of the mixer under test is a shielding 
box containing a shunt-resonant circuit that has an adjustable capaci¬ 
tance and resonates at the beat frequency between the signal and the local 
oscillator of this mixer, when the i-f capacitance of the mixer itself is 
included. The capacitance has sufficient tuning range (at 30 Mc/sec, 
about plus or minus 7 nnid) to compensate for any susceptance component 
in the crystal output admittance. The coil of the resonant circuit is 
designed to have a small shunt conductance. Number 12 gauge solid 
copper wire, wound on about a 1-inch diameter is used, and the turns 
are spaced about one wire diameter apart. The three-position switch 
allows the resonant circuit to leave the output terminals of the mixer essen¬ 
tially open-circuited, to provide a load near match for an average crystal 
(with a 400-ohm resistor) or to short-circuit the output terminals of the 
mixer. The d-c circuit of the mixer is unaffected by the switch, and 
crystal current can be read at all times. 

The procedure used with this test apparatus is the following. First, 
the unbalance-signal mixer and the tuner in arm (3) of the bridge are 
adjusted. To do this, the test mixer is removed and a choke-type 
short-circuiting plunger is slid into the waveguide of this arm of the 
bridge, with the tuner of this arm retracted from the waveguide. This 
gives a large unbalance signal, and allows alignment of the unbalance- 
signal mixer, cavity, and local oscillator as well as the AFC circuit. The 
tuner in arm (3) is then adjusted until the unbalance signal, read on the 
output meter, is not affected by sliding the plunger in and out of arm (2). 
This means that the output meter reads the magnitude of the reflected 
power in this arm, independently of the phase of the reflection coeffi¬ 
cient—a situation that results when arm (2) appears matched to the 
reflected wave. 

With the plunger removed and the mixer to be tested replaced, and 
with the local oscillator of this mixer and the TR cavity tuned to the 
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proper frequencies, the test may now be made. These two tuning adjust¬ 
ments are not easy to make with the circuit showm, however, because 
there is no indication of their proper adjustment. To remedy this, 
the addition of a second f-m communications receiver would be a great 
help. A small resistance (about 1 ohm) placed in series between the 
shunt-resonant circuit and the first bypass condenser of the crystal- 
current circuit would have little effect on the operation of the test circuit, 
even if the resistor were not shorted out in the short-circuiting position 
of the switch. The crystal is an i-f generator of several hundred ohms 
internal impedance. Consequently, one ohm represents as severe a 
reflection for the crystal as does the shunt impedance of the circuit in the 
open-circuit position. A signal large enough to excite the communica¬ 
tions receiver could be taken off across this 1-ohm resistor and the receiver 
used as an AFC circuit for the local oscillator of the mixer under test. 
The amplitude of the signal into this receiver would be a measure of 
the TR-cavity tuning. With the TR cavity tuned to maximize the 
signal to the receiver with the switch of the i-f circuit on the load-resistor 
position, nearly optimum results should be obtained. 

With these adjustments made, the r-f switch in arm (2) of the bridge 
circuit is set to the short-circuiting position, and the gain of the i-f 
amplifier of the unbalance-detecting circuit set to make the output meter 
read full scale. The fraction of a full-scale deflection obtained with other 
terminations on the test arm of the bridge is then equal to the square of the 
absolute magnitude of the reflection coefficient, if there is no contribution 
to the output-meter reading from receiver noise. The r-f switch is then 
opened and the r-f tuner in the test arm of the bridge is adjusted to 
balance the bridge with the i-f switch set to short-circuit the i-f terminals. 
When this switch is changed to the open-circuit position, the signal 
admittance of the mixer changes, and the bridge becomes unbalanced. 
If the variable capacitance of the i-f resonant circuit is adjusted to make 
the unbalance signal a maximum, the relation between the admittance 
loss L r of the mixer and the voltage standing-w ave ratio r is 


Ly = 


y/r + 1 
\/'r — 1 


as shown in Sec. 2T1. Since the bridge reads the square of the absolute 
magnitude of the reflection coefficient, the relation between the meter 
reading and the admittance loss of the mixer is 

L y = (1 ~ P) H + 1 ~ Vp 
(1 - p)V — 1 + Vp 

where p is the fraction of full-scale deflection of the meter. A curve for 
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this expression, for L r expressed in decibels for the range from 0 to 10 db, 
is given in Fig. 8-8. 

For silicon crystals it is found that the reciprocity condition holds. 
The admittance loss in this measurement, therefore, represents the actual 
conversion loss that would result with the mixer under test if the signal 
generator were adjusted to have the internal admittance giving minimum 
conversion loss. In practice, there will be some additional loss because the 



antenna, as the signal generator, is matched to the waveguide, and 
the mixer may be somewhat mismatched. An approximate measure of 
the resulting reflection loss can be obtained with the apparatus, with the 
tuner in the test arm of the bridge retracted from the waveguide and with 
the switch in the i-f circuit in the position that presents the mixer with a 
resistive load. Since the resistor will not, in general, have the optimum 
conductance for the mixer, the r-f mismatch is not exactly that desired, 
but is close to that value for any reasonably large crystal loss. The 
output-meter reading, with the switch in this position, gives the fraction 
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of the incident power reflected, if the amplifier gain is set to make a 
complete reflection give a full-scale deflection. 

Measurements have been made, with the bridge, of the conversion 
loss of many 3-cm mixers, and the results have agreed well with measure¬ 
ments made by other methods. As discussed in Sec. 211, the variation 
of conversion loss with the distance from the TR cavity to the crystal 
has been observed with this apparatus. Those measurements were 
complicated by the fact that the TR-cavity loss was included in the 
measurement. To prevent variation of this loss with the phase of the 
image-frequency reflection, the crystal mount had to be retuned for each 
line-length setting. Better data would probably have been obtained 
with a mixer circuit, such as that described in Sec. 8-5, in which the 
resonant cavity reflects only the image frequency. 

8-7. Tests of the AFC Mixer.—To obtain satisfactory operation of a 
separate AFC mixer, the input signal level must be properly set, and care 
must be taken to ensure that spurious signals, such as TR leakage power, 
and signals at harmonic frequencies are not large enough to mask the 
desired i-f signal. The usual procedure in setting the power level is to 
design the AFC attenuator for about 30 db less attenuation than the 
total amount needed, and then to adjust the diameter of the coupling 
hole between the AFC attenuator and the main line of the radar set to 
give the desired level of 1 or 2 mw of peak power at the mixer crystal. 

If it is known that no spurious signals are present, the power level 
can be checked by measurement of the average rectified current with a 
low resistance microammeter. Most crystals develop about 1 ma per 
milliwatt of dissipated r-f power if the resistance of the meter circuit is 
less than 100 ohms. With the local oscillator shut off, a microammeter of 
less than 100 ohms resistance may be connected to the output terminals 
of the crystal. With the local transmitter operating, the milliammeter 
reads the average rectified current. This is simply the rectified pulse 
current times the fraction of the time during which the transmitter is 
turned on. With a pulsed transmitter producing 1-^sec rectangular 
pulses and a recurrence rate of 1000 cps, an average rectified current of 1 
to 2 fi a indicates 1 to 2 ma pulse current. 

Some precautions are necessary to make sure that the microammeter 
reads the correct current. Stray radiation picked up in the micro- 
ammeter or in its leads can give rise to a rectified current, because the 
crystal is in the microammeter circuit. Shielding of both the meter and 
the leads is usually necessary to prevent this. That no such pickup is 
present can be shown by blocking off the r-f signal from the mixer, where¬ 
upon the microammeter reading should go to zero. A microammeter 
has a rather large reactance to the frequencies involved in a current pulse 
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of l-/isec duration. This causes the current pulse to be stretched out 
and, therefore, to persist after the r-f pulse has ceased. Because the 
crystal response is not linear, the average current is reduced, since the 
current must flow through the crystal as well as through the meter. 

A bypass condenser should, therefore, be used across the meter to give 
the pulse a low-impedance path. It is only under this condition that 
the simple relationship between the average current and the r-f pulse 
power holds. 

It is sometimes informative to observe the video-frequency pulse of 
rectified current in the AFC crystal on an oscilloscope. An r-f envelope 
viewer, with the AFC crystal used as a detector, makes this possible. 
The impedance connected to the output terminal of the crystal should not 
be high, however, since a bias voltage would then be developed which 
would change the r-f impedance of the mixer crystal and, therefore, 
alter the amount of power delivered to it. An instrument of this kind, 
calibrated as a current meter, can be used to set the r-f power level, for 
the pulse current can be observed directly. 

A more informative observation of the operation of the AFC mixer , 
can be made with the help of auxiliary apparatus. With a pulsed r-f 
signal generator having the desired available AFC power, and a spectrum 
analyzer, the r-f power level can be set and the presence of any objection¬ 
able spurious signals can be detected. These pieces of apparatus are 
used in the following way. The crystal to be used in the AFC mixer is 
first placed in a simple mixer that has no input attenuator. This mixer is 
substituted for the regular mixer of the spectrum analyzer. Power from 
local oscillator of the spectrum analyzer is introduced into this mixer 
at the proper level, or, if a local oscillator is included as an integral part 
of the mixer, this local oscillator is connected to the sweeping reflector 
voltage of the spectrum analyzer. If the pulsed signal generator is 
connected to the input terminals of the mixer, the spectrum is shown on 
the indicator of the spectrum analyzer. The gain of the analyzer is 
then set to show a given amplitude, in the center of the spectrum, with 
the desired level of pulses sent into the mixer. 

The AFC mixer is then substituted for this mixer in the spectrum 
analyzer. The i-f spectrum coming from the AFC mixer is shown on 
the indicator, and if the transmitter sample has the desired amplitude, 
the amplitude of the spectrum will be the same as before, with the same 
amount of local-oscillator drive. Blocking off the AFC attenuator 
path with a metal plate should cause the spectrum to disappear if the 
leakage of signal from the radar mixer through the local-oscillator circuit 
is sufficiently small. 

Spurious signals leaking into the AFC mixer with enough amplitude 
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to interfere with the operation of the AFC circuit are made obvious 
in a test of this kind. The presence of large pulses of harmonic power, 
for instance, can be detected from the appearance of the indicator 
of the analyzer. The presence of the intermediate-frequency components 
of the rectified pulse resulting from such harmonic-frequency pulses is 
evidenced by a continuous spectrum that covers the analyzer screen and 
is unaffected by the tuning of the local oscillator. The amplitude of 
these components has sometimes been found to be so great as to mask 
completely the desired beat-frequency spectrum. A signal incident on a 
crystal mounted in a waveguide far beyond cutoff for the fundamental 
frequency, connected to the output terminals of the AFC attenuator 
and to the input terminals of the i-f amplifier of the spectrum analyzer, 
produced the same pattern on the indicator. It was a test of this kind 
that showed the need for a dissipative attenuator in addition to the 
cutoff attenuator for the AFC signal. The addition of the strip of carbon- 
coated Bakelite inside the AFC attenuator completely removed the spur¬ 
ious signal in a 10-cm system, and the desired spectrum of the AFC signal 
was then shown clearly on the indicator. Excessive leakage of spike 
energy from the TR cavity, through the local-oscillator channel into 
the AFC mixer, can be detected in the same way. 
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efficiency of, 305 
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Discriminators, voltage gain of, 305 
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Weiss, 305 

Down-pull rate, 318, 322, 325 
Drift-in, 314, 318 
Drift-in systems, 331 
Drifts, 25 
Driving power, 34 
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E 

Eccles-Jordan trigger circuit, 333 
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F 

Feedback, inverse, 324 
Feedback loop, 290 
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noise, 243-245 
Filter cavity, 235 
Filtering, 246, 358 
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Foster, D. E., 304n. 
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Frequency-control principle, 317 
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caused by high-Q load circuits, 209- 
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prevented by padding, 219-223 
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Frequency principle, 346 
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Frequency stability, 5 
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Gadsden, C. P., 83, 365 
Gain, 11, 12, 58, 325 
of detector, 20 

effective gain of the system, variation 
in, 345 

Gas-discharge tube, 300 
General Electric Co., 43, 46, 87, 90 
Generator, slow-sweep, 314, 316, 326 
Germanium crystal (see Crystal, ger¬ 
manium) 

Ground clutter, 300 
H 

Hard-tube control circuit, 326 
Harmonic, 197, 300, 335 
second, 83-87 
Harmonic chokes, 174-178 
Harmonic generator, 3-4 
“Harmonic hash," 298 
Harmonic response, 298 
Harmonic shutters, 174-178 
Harmonics, 61, 82, 285, 301, 372, 374 
Heater voltage, 294 
Hold-in range, 295 
Hum, 349 
Hum pickup, 306 
Hunting, 295, 331 
“Hybrid coil,” 267 

I 

I-f admittance, 71—75, 79, 105, 253, 277, 
359 

I-f amplifier (see Amplifier, i-f) 
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I-f conductance, 111, 249, 360 

I-f coupling circuit, 271 

I-f impedance, 256 

I-f output admittance, 90, 178-185 
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I-f spectrum, 302 

Image, 43 

Image frequency, 27, 60, 256, 276, 358, 
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version loss, 75—83 
Image reflection, 367 
Image response, 26 
Image termination, 62 
Impedance, cold, 9 
i-f, 256 

Impedance loss, 66, 68, 80, 89 
Impurity centers, 49 
Incremental method, 103 
Input admittance, 66-71, 122 
Insulators, 48 
Interference, 276 

Intermediate-frequency amplifier (see 
Amplifier, i-f) 

Iris, coupling, adjustable, 164 
with adjustable choke screw, 165 

J 

Jamming, 193, 300, 331 
JAN-1A specifications, 324, 341 
Johnson, J. B., 11 
Johnson noise, 11, 55 

K 

Keep-alive electrode, 99, 174, 175 
Klystron, 36 

reflex, 37-43, 206, 236, 361 
Kuper, J. B. H., 237», 

L 

“Lazy man” reversing switch, 333 
Leakage, 198, 199 

particularly troublesome in AFC, 299 
Line, coaxial-to-waveguide transitions, 
172 

Lighthouse tube, 18, 29, 33, 35, 45 
triode, 290 
Littelfuse, 18 
Llewellyn, F. B., llrs. 

LO (see Local oscillator) 

Load, matched, 200, 206 
Load circuits, containing transmission 
cavity, 215-218 
high-Q, 209-215 
with reaction cavity, 218 
Local-oscillator circuit, 172 
Local-oscillator coupling, 172, 354—356 
capacitive probe, 140-144 


Local-oscillator coupling, channel, 150- 
160 

for coaxial-line mixers, 142-144 
iris for, 160-166 
in waveguide mixers, 144-146 
Local-oscillator coupling mechanisms, 
136-140 

Local-oscillator drive, 58, 252 
Local-oscillator frequency, ripple in, 318 
Local-oscillator noise (see Noise, local- 
oscillator) 

Local-oscillator power, 57, 115, 2,5 
Local-oscillator tubes, table of, 40 
Local oscillators, 3, 35-37 
channel, 232 

frequency control of, 290-351 
Locking, 246, 292, 302 
Loop, 188 
Loss, 58, 115, 353 

conversion (see Conversion loss) 
impedance, 66, 68, 80, 89 
transmission, 169 
Lumped-constant circuits, 25 
Lumped-constant circuit elements, 27 

M 

Magic T, 7, 259-262, 363-365 
equivalent network of, 264 
matching of, 262-264 
voltages and currents in, 264-269 
Magnetron, 290 
Manual tuning aid, 342 
Matching, 261 

Measurement (see quantity to be meas¬ 
ured) 

Mechanical shock, 96, 100 

Merit, figure of (see Figure of merit) 

Microphonics, 349 

Microwave receivers (see Receivers, 
microwave) 

Miller, J. M„ 328 
Mixer circuit, basic, 120-122 
Mixer tubes, 28 
Mixers, 3, 119 

AFC, double-balanced, 283-287 
balanced, 257-289, 301 

crystal mounts for, 279-283 
Magic T, 269-279 
simple, 257—259 
broadband two-channel, 231 
coaxial-line, with loop coupling, 180 
complete, drawings of, 180-189 
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Mixers, crystal, 34, 56 
circuits for, 119-189 
double, 194 
double-balanced, 286 
four-crystal, 283, 301 
high-loss, 122 
iris-coupled, 183 

measurement techniques for, 3t>2-374 
multiple-function, 190—234 
examples of, 223-234 
resonant, 122 

for 10-em band, 188 
single, 299 
triode, 28-32 
two-channel, 199-201 
waveguide, 188 

local-oscillator coupling in, 144—146 
for 10-cm band, 171-172 
Modulation, velocity, 36 
Modulation method, 101 

N 

Nibbe-Durand AFC, 333, 337 
Noise, Johnson, 11 
local-oscillator, 235-256 
effect of, 235-237 

effect on over-all noise figure, 239- 
241 

generation of, 235-237 
magnitude of, 237-239 
reduction by resonant filters, 243- 
245 

reduction by use of a cavity, 245—249 
by TR cavity, 241-243 
suppression of, 257 
random, 10 

Noise diode, 109, 254, 359, 367 
temperature-limited, 101 
Noise figure, 10-17, 29 
in cascade, 16 
of combination, 14 
effective, 13 
measurement of, 15 
over-all, 15, 249 

effect of local-oscillator noise on, 
239-241 

effective, 15, 17, 43, 58, 100, 235, 
250, 253 

measurements of, 356-361 
Noise generators, 236 
crystal, 363 

radio-frequency, 361-364 


Noise spectrum, 236 
Noise suppression, 247, 270, 273, 275 
Noise temperature, 16, 235, 359 
of crystal, 58, 93-96, 100, 115 
measurement, 105-111 
Nonhunting, 295 
North, H. Q., 46, 87 
Nyquist, H., lln. 

Nyquist theorem, 296 

O 

Oilcan tube, 18 
“On-off” principle, 294, 331 
Oscillation, 90 
Oscillators, beating, 3 
phase-shift, 344». 
reflex, 292 

Output admittance, i-f, 90, 178-185 
Output lead, i-f, 128-131 
Overload, 206, 207 
Overshoot, 335 

P 

Padding, 219-223 
Peak-to~peak separation, 304, 310 
Phase-shift oscillator, 344n. 

Polyiron, 198, 199, 285, 301 
Power, local-oscillator, 57 
Precision reference cavity, 342 
Preselection, 5, 8, 27, 43, 123 
Preselector, 2, 23 
Pre-TR switch, 175 

Probe, capacitive, as local-oscillator 
coupling, 140-144 
Production tests, 352—354 
Pull-in range, 295 
Pulling, 290, 317 
Pulling figure, 203, 206, 213, 291 
Pulse radar, 4 
Pulses, 4 

stretching of, 306, 312 
Pushing, 291 
Pushing figure, 291 

Q 

Quality, 100 

R 

Radar, pulse, 4 

Radio Corporation of America, 43 
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MICROWAVE MIXERS 


Radio-frequency amplifier (see Amplifier, 
r-f) 

Radomes, 291 
Range-set control, 316 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 43 
Reactance tube, 292 
Receivers, 1, 2 

crystal-video, figures of merit of, 54—56 
figure of merit of, 10-17 
microwave, classification of types of, 
17-46 

noise figure of (see Noise figure) 
superheterodyne, 3, 24-26, 235 
superregenerative, 45 
Receiver unit, complete, 1 
Reciprocity, 64, 66, 74, 87, 371 
Reciprocity theorem, 63n. 

Rectification, physical description of, 48- 
52 

Rectification efficiency, 207 
Rectifier crystal, 47-118 
Reflex klystron, 37-43 
Reflex principle, 36 
Reflexing, 314 
Regenerative detector, 45 
Representations (see component repre¬ 
sented) 

Resistance, back, of crystal, 54, 113, 297 
Resistance, i-f, 115 
spreading, of crystal, 51, 91 
Resistance card, 197, 231, 301 
Resistor disk, 141, 149, 206, 356 
Resonant stub, 176 
Rieke diagram, 203, 211 
R-f amplifier, 2, 23, 43 
R-f envelope viewer, 97, 373 
R-f switch, 369 
Ripple, peak-to-peak, 321 
Roberts, S., 77 
Rochester, N., 319 
Roder, Hans, 304 
Rotary joint, 291 
RT switch (anti-TR), 10 
Runaway, 324 

S 

Scaling, 119 
Schwinger, J., 155, 201 
Search stopper, 314, 317, 326 
“Second chance” feature, 338 
Seeley, S. W., 304n. 


Self-protection of mixer crystal, 172-174 
Selove, W., 308n. 

Semiconductors, 48 
Sensitivity, 10, 21 
Separation, peak-to-peak, 304, 310 
Sharpless, W. M., 83n. 

Shock excitation, 298 
Shutdown, 176 
Shutters, harmonic, 174-178 
Sideband, wrong, 294, 314, 331, 332 
Signal, minimum detectable, 10, 21—24 
Signal-input circuit, 166-171 
Sink, 204, 206, 208 
Slow-sweep generator, 314, 316, 326 
Spectrum, i-f, 302 
Spectrum analyzer, 347, 373 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., 43 
Spike, 8, 97, 98, 300 
Spike-blanking circuit, 300, 314 
Spike energy, 99, 111, 174, 373 
Spreading resistance, 92 
of crystal, 51, 91 
Stabilization, frequency, 292 
inverse-feedback, 325 
Stability, 290 
frequency, 212 
Static, 10 

Static discharge, 115 
Strandberg, M. W. P., 308n., 347, 349n. 
Superheterodyne receiver, 3, 24-26, 235 
Superregenerative receiver, 45 
Susceptance, 360, 369 
Switch, r-f, 369 
RT (anti-TR), 10 

TR, 9, 70, 78, 96, 97, 114, 172, 353 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., 118, 
319n. 

Symmetry control, 304 

T 

T-junction, 155 
E’-plane, 260 
H-plane, 260 

Temperature-limited diodes, 109 
Terman, F. E., 294, 312 
Test mount, 205 
Tetrodes, 44 
Thermal agitation, 10 
Thermal strut, 292 
Thermal time constant, 293 
Thermistor, 18 
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Th4venin's theorem, 320 
Time constant, 331 
Tolerances, 114 

Torrey, H. C., 76, 77, 91, 92, 111 
TR-aided tuning, 170, 173, 280 
TR cavity, 28, 72, 139, 157, 162, 166, 174, 
179, 224, 256, 276, 358, 364 
equivalent circuit for, 167 
output loop of, 168 

reduction of local-oscillator noise by, 
241-243 

TR leakage, 192, 201 
TR leakage power, 173, 372 
TR switch, 9, 70, 78, 96, 97, 114, 172, 353 
Transit-time effects, 17, 34 
Transition, capacitance amplification in, 
327-328 

Transmission loss, 169 
Transmitter sample, 296-299, 301 
coupling of, 196-199 
Travis, Charles, 304 
Travis circuit, 304 
Trigger circuit, Kccles-Jordan, 333 
Trigger shaper, 349 
Triode, 35, 293 
Tube mount, 146 
Tuning, 70, 123, 293 
electronic, 38 
fixed, 123, 134-136 


Tuning, TR-aided, 173 
Tuning range, 2 
Tuning screws, 132 

U 

University of Pennsylvania, 95 
Up-pull rate, 319, 322, 325 

V 

Velocity modulation, 36 
Velocity-modulation tuhe, 290 
“Video hash,” 298 
Video pulse, 297 
Video unbalance, 307 

W 

Waltz, M. O., 83, 237n., 365 
Waveguidc-to-coaxial line transitions, 
172 

Weiss discriminator, 305 
theory of, 308-312 

Welded-contact crystal (see Crystal, ger¬ 
manium welded-contact) 

Western Electric Co., 43, 1)8 
Whitford AFC system, 332, 333, 337, 339 
Williams, F. C., lln. 

Wollaston wire, 18-19 










